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PREFACE 


Modern  is  a  word  so  elastic,  so  relative  in  meaning,  that 
it  is  often  vague.  The  question  has  been,  What  date  shall 
be  chosen  for  this  study  of  the  modern  novel?  After 
counsel  with  authors  and  librarians  in  England  and  America, 
1900  was  chosen  as  the  starting-point  for  this  effort  to 
analyze  and  classify  the  novelists  of  our  generation.  Intro¬ 
ductory  paragraphs  in  each  section  record  the  influences  of 
certain  writers  of  the  later  nineteenth  century;  in  a  few 
instances  significant  works  prior  to  1900  have  been  studied 
briefly.  The  classifications  are  suggestive  only ;  they  may  be 
a  target  for  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Undoubtedly,  other 
divisions  might  be  named  as  more  inclusive,  but  overlapping 
is  inevitable ;  some  writers  would  be  equally  at  home  in  two 
or  more  specified  lists.  Romance  has  been  found  as  well 
as  its  later  variant,  fantasy,  closely  linked  with  revolt  and 
satire ;  diverse  forms  of  idealism  have  been  emphasized 
as  well  as  pessimistic  philosophy.  M.  Regis  Michaud,  in 
his  intensive  study,  The  American  Novel  Today  (1928) 
declares,  “American  idealism  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
Transcendentalists.  As  for  American  energy  it  floundered 
in  the  quagmire  described  by  Theodore  Dreiser  in  ‘An  Ameri¬ 
can  Tragedy!’”  (footnote,  p.  16).  Such  drastic  criticism 
is  modified  somewhat  in  later  pages,  but  it  sounds  the  note 
of  influence,  upon  international  literature,  of  the  American 
novels  of  revolt  against  both  Puritanism  and  optimism,  novels 
that  defy  standardization  of  ideas  and  forms.  The  writer 
has  found,  however,  such  varied  tastes  among  readers  of 
fiction,  as  recorded  in  lists  of  “best-sellers”  and  appreciative 
criticism  of  less  popular  books,  that  it  has  seemed  wise  to 
show  both  sides  of  the  literary  register  to  secure  a  broad,  im- 
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partial  perspective.  The  effort  has  been  to  analyze  and  in¬ 
terpret,  not  to  forecast  judgment  for  future  generations. 
Time  alone  will  justify — or  deny — the  statement  by  E.  M. 
Forster,  in  Aspects  of  the  Novel  (footnote,  p.  19)  of  con¬ 
temporary  English  fiction:  “No  English  novelist  has  ex¬ 
plored  man’s  soul  as  deeply  as  Dostoevsky,  and  no  novelist 
anywhere  has  analyzed  the  modern  consciousness  as  success¬ 
fully  as  Marcel  Proust.’’  The  influences  of  Russian  and 
French  novels  has  been  strong,  as  has  been  stressed  in  this 
book,  upon  both  English  and  American  writers.  There  are, 
however,  distinctive  merits,  as  well  as  futilities,  to  be  ac¬ 
centuated  in  contemporaneous  novels  written  in  English,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Since  1900  the  novel  has  reflected  four  vital  aspects  of 
modern  life.  Sometimes  the  reflections  have  been  murky 
and  distorted ;  more  often  they  have  been  clear,  but  much 
restricted  in  range,  showing  only  small  segments  of  life. 
The  first  influence  has  been  that  of  the  World  War.  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  unrest  found  its  culmination — not  its  cause 
—in  that  conflict ;  more  violent  doubt,  revolt,  and  frustration 
have  followed  it  as  aftermath.  The  second  reflection  has 
been  that  of  “the  new  psychology,”  to  use  a  broad  and  fa¬ 
miliar  phrase.  In  various  aspects,  the  philosophy  of  Nietz¬ 
sche,  the  social  criticism  of  Ibsen,  the  unique  “complexes” 
of  Freud,  have  colored  education  and  literature.  A  third 
reaction  has  been  allied  with  the  first — defiance  to  standardi¬ 
zation  and  sentimentalism,  and  passionate  aspirings  for 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  A  fourth  and  less 
pervasive  influence  has  been  the  increasing  demand  for 
novels  that  may  be  successfully  filmed,  with  consequent  sur¬ 
feit  of  melodrama.  Compensating  results  of  this  factor,  in 
the  production  of  fiction,  have  been  sharpening  of  plots  and 
painting  of  more  glamorous  backgrounds.  Other  incidental 
aspects  of  modern  life  that  have  been  reflected  in  American 
fiction,  especially,  have  been  automobiles,  radio,  and  air¬ 
craft,  jazz  and  effects  of  prohibition. 

The  temerity  of  this  effort  is  fully  realized — as  well  as  its 
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inadequacy.  Authors  now  alive  may  change  their  methods 
or  their  motives  over  night,  may  leave  conventional  realism 
and  try  impressionism  or  fantasy;  they  may  jump,  as  some 
have  already  done,  into  “the  stream  of  consciousness”  or 
lose  themselves  in  the  maze  of  frustration.  Such  changes 
will  react  upon  their  ranking  by  critics,  and  necessitate  new 
shifts  in  classification.  The  hope  is  that  this  book  may 
stimulate  detailed  study  of  authors,  in  groups,  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  classes  and  individuals.  The  biographical 
paragraphs  have  been  supplied,  in  part,  by  direct  contacts 
or  letters  from  the  novelists  to  supplement  printed  sources 
of  information.  In  the  critical  comments,  following  the 
selective  bibliographies,  the  writer  has  sought  to  emphasize 
traits  of  both  creator  and  craftsman  among  the  more  repre¬ 
sentative  novelists.  Indebtedness  is  here  expressed  for  co¬ 
operation  and  generous  encouragement,  from  authors  and 
librarians  in  England  and  America,  for  privileges  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  elsewhere,  and  for  help,  in  research 
and  advice,  from  many  individuals  and  from  the  publishers 
of  this  book. 

The  author  would  mention,  with  appreciation,  the  courtesies 
of  quotation  and  suggestion  from  the  following  publishers 
and  authors :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Boni  & 
Liveright,  The  Century  Co.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Methuen  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Charles  Scribners’  Sons,  Ernest 
Boyd,  Warwick  Deeping,  Maud  Diver,  Susan  Ertz,  Hamlin 
Garland,  Storm  Jameson,  Rose  Macaulay,  Dorothy  Richard¬ 
son,  and  Rafael  Sabatini. 

Annie  Russell  Marble. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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HISTORY  AND  ROMANCE 

The  novel  of  history  has  fluctuated  in  favor  and  kind 
during  the  last  two  generations.  Brander  Matthews,  writing 
of  “The  Historical  Novel,”  in  1901  ( The  Historical  Novel 
and  Other  Essays )  said :  “When  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
wrote  his  ‘Note  on  Realism,’  and  declared  that  ‘the  historical 
novel  is  dead,’  he  did  not  think  he  would  live  to  be  the  author 
of  Master  of  Ballantrae.”  In  varied  forms  historical  fic¬ 
tion  was  revived  during  the  later  nineteenth  century  and  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth.  There  were  marked  evidences 
of  influence  from  France,  of  Dumas  and  Prosper  Merimee; 
there  were  legacies,  also,  from  English  romancers  like  Scott, 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Ainsworth,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Charles  Reade 
and  Blackmore.  One  type  stressed  action,  modeled  after 
Kingsley’s  Westward  Ho!  France  and  England  in  spec¬ 
tacular  crises  gave  incentive  to  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Hope  and  Stanley  Weyman.  Walter  Besant  wrote 
poetic  romances  like  Armorel  of  Lyonesse  and  more  virile 
tales  like  For  Faith  and  Freedom  and  Dorothy  Foster.  A 
second  form  of  the  novel  portrayed  not  history  of  the  past 
but  of  contemporary  times.  To  Brander  Matthews  and 
other  critics,  this  has  appealed  as  “the  best  of  all  types  of 
historical  novels,”  because  the  author  has  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  scenes,  language  and  customs  that  he  narrates. 
Examples  are  often  akin  to  novels  of  characterization  and 
manners  by  Kipling,  Francis  Brett  Young  or  the  later  stories 
by  Maurice  Hewlett.  Whatever  may  be  the  form,  every 
novel  of  history  that  has  more  than  passing  favor,  must 
have  two  qualities :  visualization  of  the  past  in  atmosphere, 
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so  that  it  lives  for  modern  readers,  and  dramatic  invention 
of  plot  and  incidents,  with  sufficient  unity  and  plausibility  so 
that  the  characters  may  show  fitting  reactions  in  romantic 
crises. 

The  second  generic  form  of  the  novel  of  adventure  is  the 
romance.  The  word  is  used  loosely,  and  too  often  confused 
with  romanticism  or  fantasy,  to  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section  of  this  study.  As  forerunners  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Scott,  Blackmore,  Dickens,  Stevenson,  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  and  S.  R.  Crockett  were  writers  of  picturesque  ro¬ 
mance  against  historical  background.  Two  romancers  who 
had  large  popularity  for  a  time,  and  are  still  writing  occa¬ 
sionally,  made  their  significant  contributions  to  English  fic¬ 
tion  before  1900;  they  were  Sir  Hall  Caine,  who  has 
preserved  the  legends  and  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
stories  like  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  The  Bondman,  The 
Manxman  and  The  Deemster  (1885-1894),  and  Stanley  J. 
Weyman,  whose  best  romances,  with  setting  in  France  of 
the  past,  were  A  Gentleman  of  France,  Under  the  Red  Robe 
and  The  Red  Cockade  (1890-1894).  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  has  pictured  Cornwall  in  many  books  of  essays  and 
fictional  studies.  As  historical  romancer  he  wrote  The 
Splendid  Spur  (1889),  a  story  of  Cornish  England  in  1642, 
and  The  Westcotes  (1902),  a  tale  of  Somersetshire  in  1810. 
More  familiar  are  his  sketches  of  latter-day  Cornwall  in  The 
Delectable  Duchy  (1893). 

W.  H.  Hudson  is  ranked,  primarily,  as  naturalist  and  es¬ 
sayist  of  unusual  beauties  of  style.  His  marked  contribution 
to  fiction,  Green  Mansions:  A  Romance  of  the  Tropical 
Forest,  in  a  reprint  of  1916,  is  given  due  appreciation  by 
John  Galsworthy  in  the  Introduction.  A  few  sea  romances, 
in  addition  to  those  by  Conrad  and  W.  Clark  Russell,  in¬ 
dicate  dramatic  skill  and  pictorial  atmosphere ;  among  these 
may  be  listed  The  Gentleman,  the  story  of  Lord  Nelson, 
by  Alfred  Ollivant  (1908),  Sea  Wrack,  by  Vere  Hutchinson 
(1925)  and  Gallions  Reach,  with  echoes  of  Lord  Jim,  by 
H.  M.  Tomlinson  (1927). 
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Joseph  Conrad 

(1857-1924) 

Joseph  Conrad  might  be  listed  in  three  different  classifi¬ 
cations  of  fiction.  He  is  a  story-teller  of  the  sea  with 
creative  power,  revealed  in  setting  and  adventures ;  he  is  an 
exponent  of  impressionism,  with  mental  and  spiritual  studies 
of  his  characters ;  he  is  a  revolter  from  literary  standards 
and  a  fearless  master  of  his  own  individual  art.  While 
many  other  books  give  interesting  side  glimpses,  two  main 
sources  of  information  about  his  personality  are  self-reveal¬ 
ing.  These  are  A  Personal  Record  (1912)  and  Joseph  Con¬ 
rad:  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  G.  Jean-Aubry  (1927). 
By  inheritance  he  belonged  to  the  landed  gentry  of  Poland, 
poor  and  in  exile  in  his  childhood.  His  father,  Apollo 
Korzeniowski,  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  keen  literary  scholar 
who  made  Polish  translations  of  Shakespeare,  Heine  and 
Victor  Hugo.  His  mother  had  beauty  and  family  prestige, 
with  an  education  that  was  superior  to  that  of  most  women 
of  her  day.  Their  only  child,  Teodor  Josef  Konrad,  born 
December  3,  1857,  was  destined  to  carry  through  life  poignant 
memories  of  his  father’s  exile  to  Russia  and  his  mother’s  suf¬ 
fering  and  illness,  because  she  persisted  in  sharing  these 
hardships. 

For  a  brief  time,  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  and 
his  father  lived  at  Cracow  where  the  boy  attended  school. 
His  father’s  death,  when  Joseph  was  eleven  years  old,  left 
him  to  the  guardianship  of  his  grandmother  and  uncle.  A 
scholarly  tutor  seconded  the  hopes  of  the  uncle  to  make  a 
student  of  the  lad  and  to  divert  his  mind  from  persistent 
desires  to  become  a  seaman.  He  conquered  their  arguments, 
however,  and  left  Poland  for  Marseilles  with  high  hopes  and 
a  small  monthly  allowance.  For  four  years,  from  1874  to 
1878,  he  made  voyages  from  Marseilles  as  the  starting  point. 
On  board  the  Saint- Antoine,  he  came  into  close  relations  with 
an  officer,  Dominic  Carnovi,  who  exerted  influences  that 
were  reflected  in  the  novels,  Nostromo,  The  Rover,  and  Sus- 
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pense }  At  twenty-one,  knowing  scarcely  a  word  of  the 
English  language,  he  fulfilled  an  ambition  cherished  for 
many  years  and  transferred  his  naval  life  from  France  to 
England.  He  has  described  his  first  visit  to  London,  in 
1878,  and  his  voyage  on  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in  The 
Mirror  of  the  Sea  and  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters.  Three 
years  later,  when  he  was  second  mate  on  The  Palestine, 
bound  from  England  to  Bangkok,  he  had  the  adventure  told 
in  Youth,  a  story  of  vividness  and  gusto,  ending  with  a 
panegyric  to  “Youth  and  the  sea.”  The  Nigger  of  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  was  “really  a  realistic  and  lyrical  record  of  six  months 
of  Conrad’s  life  during  the  year  1884,”  says  his  biographer, 
G.  Jean-Aubry.1 2 

In  1885,  he  received  his  certificate  as  master  seaman  and, 
also,  that  of  naturalization  as  an  English  citizen.  On  The 
Vidar,  sailing  from  Singapore  to  Borneo,  Conrad  met  Al- 
mayer,  the  half-caste  Dutchman  of  whom  he  has  drawn 
such  a  graphic,  impressive  picture  in  his  first  novel,  Almayer’s 
Folly.  He  made  notes  both  of  this  character  and  those  of 
Tom  Lingard  and  Jim  Lingard,  to  appear  later  in  Lord 
Jim,  and  he  jotted  down  brief  descriptive  phrases  of  a 
Malayan  sunset.  Seven  years  passed,  however,  before  this 
first  story  was  published.  At  times,  during  his  sea  voyages, 
Conrad  suffered  from  minor  accidents  and  illness ;  he  refers 
to  a  “kind  of  moral  uneasiness,  a  melancholy  without  reason” 
which  he  has  called  “The  Shadow  Line”  in  his  life.3  This 
unrest  reached  a  ferment  after  a  voyage  of  misfortunes  and 
strain  in  the  spring  of  1889  and,  at  his  request,  he  was 
relieved  for  a  time  of  his  command  as  Captain  J.  Conrad 
Korzeniowski.  Heart  of  Darkness  is  “a  faithful  transcript” 
of  many  of  his  experiences,  in  1889,  when  he  penetrated  into 
the  Congo ;  it  gave  him  material  for  later  fiction  but  it 


1 G.  Jean-Aubry  (editor),  Joseph  Conrad:  Life  and  Letters 
(1927),  Vol.  I,  p.  37.  By  permission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  99. 
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left  him  victim  of  rheumatism  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Meantime  he  was  writing  some  chapters  of  Almayer’s  Folly 
and,  in  1893,  when  he  was  again  sailing  as  mate  on  The 
Torrens,  he  submitted  the  first  nine  chapters  of  this  book 
for  criticism  to  a  young  graduate  of  Cambridge,  who  was  a 
passenger,  W.  H.  Jacques.  Conrad  recounts  the  incident  in 
A  Personal  Record  (p.  15),  and  gives  the  laconic  answer 
of  this  critic  when  Conrad  asked  him,  “Is  it  worth  finishing?” 
He  replied,  “Distinctly.” 

Edward  Garnett  shares  the  honor  of  first  recognition  of 
Conrad’s  genius  as  story-teller,  for  the  manuscript  of  this 
first  novel  was  read  by  him  for  Fisher  Unwin,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  the  reader  gave  the  writer  personal  encouragement 
to  follow  with  a  second  novel,  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands. 
Creative  urge  was  strong  in  Conrad  but  craftsmanship  was 
slow  and  labored.  His  ill  health  and  struggles  with  evasive 
English  words  contributed  to  the  periods  of  depression  often 
noted  in  his  letters.  He  was  an  industrious  writer  of  both 
letters  and  fiction;  his  biographer,  G.  Jean-Aubry,  says 
that  “more  than  two  thousand”  of  his  letters  in  English, 
French  and  Polish  have  been  found.  Sometimes  he  worked 
simultaneously  upon  two  novels,  like  The  Nigger  of  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  and  The  Rescue.  Lord  Jim,  completed  in  1900,  was  a 
signal  accomplishment.  He  had  begun  collaborations  with 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer  (whose  name  is  now  Ford  Madox 
Ford).  He  delighted  in  friendships  with  W.  H.  Hudson, 
John  Galsworthy,  H.  G.  Wells,  Edmund  Gosse,  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett,  Cunninghame  Graham,  Stephen  Crane  and  others.  His 
wife,  ever  careful  of  his  health  and  literary  needs,  stresses  his 
periods  of  unrest  and  depression  and  says,  “His  whole  atti¬ 
tude  to  life  was  opposed  to  any  idea  of  rest.”  4 

His  later  years  were  spent  at  Pent  Farm,  Standford,  and 
at  Oswalds,  Bishopsbourne,  Kent,  where  his  garden  gave 
him  exercise  and  delight.  A  memorial  tablet  in  the  town 
hall  of  the  latter  village  has  been  dedicated  (1927).  During 
the  World  War,  when  his  older  son  was  in  service,  Conrad 


4  Jessie  Conrad,  Joseph  Conrad  as  I  Knew  Him  (1926), 
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risked  his  health  by  valiant  work  on  patrol  boats  and  mine 
sweepers;  he  wrote  many  patriotic  articles.  In  the  spring 
of  1923  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  first  time,  to 
see  his  publishers  and  to  enjoy  motor  trips  into  historical 
localities.  He  was  deeply  impressed  by  Concord,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  memories  of  Emerson.  Conrad  was  a  man  of 
warm  sympathies,  quick  revolt  from  any  form  of  insincerity, 
with  a  nimble  wit  and  productive  energy.  With  character¬ 
istic  modesty,  he  refused  “a  birthday  honor  in  the  shape  of 
a  knighthood,”  in  1924,  and  jested  about  its  receipt.5 
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The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  ( Memories  and  Impressions )  (1906) 
The  Secret  Agent:  A  Simple  Tale  (1907) 

A  Set  of  Six  (1908) 

*  Under  Western  Eyes  (1911) 

*  A  Personal  Record  (1912;  English  title,  Some  Reminiscences ) 

*  Chance :  A  Tale  in  Two  Parts  (1913) 

*  Victory:  An  Island  Tale  (1915) 

*  The  Arrow  of  Gold:  A  Story  Between  Two  Notes  (1919) 

*  The  Rescue:  A  Romance  of  the  Shallows  (1920) 

Notes  on  Life  and  Letters  (1921) 

*  The  Rover  (1923) 

The  Nature  of  a  Crime  (1924;  with  Ford  Madox  Ford) 
Tales  of  Hearsay  (1925) 

Suspense:  A  Napoleonic  Novel  (1925;  unfinished) 

The  Kent  Edition  of  Joseph  Conrad’s  Works,  26  vols.  (1925) 


6  G.  Jean-Aubry,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  345. 
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When  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  Joseph  Conrad  knew  only 
six  words  in  the  English  language.  When  he  finished  Lord 
Jim,  sixteen  years  later,  he  was  ranked  as  master  of  a  re¬ 
markably  varied,  distinctive  diction.  Because  he  came  so 
late  in  life  to  the  use  of  English,  without  direct  models  or 
influences,  his  style  is  incomparable  to  that  of  other  English 
writers,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  stress  similarities  between  his 
diction  and  that  of  Henry  James  or  Kipling.  It  is  a  virile 
diction,  with  spectacular  scenes,  but  often  it  is  loosely  con¬ 
structed,  lacking  sequence.  In  spite  of  subtlety,  the  stories 
are  always  those  of  simple,  elemental  characters,  largely  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  lives  of  adventurers  and  outcasts.  His  creed 
in  life  and  literature  is  expressed  in  A  Personal  Record 
(p.  14)  :  “Those  who  read  me  know  my  conviction  that  the 
world,  the  temporal  world,  rests  on  a  very  few  simple  ideas, 
so  simple  that  they  must  be  as  old  as  the  hills.” 

In  two  aspects  of  his  fiction,  Joseph  Conrad  writes  with 
masterly  grip :  that  of  atmosphere — the  glamour,  lure  and 
hardships  of  the  sea — and  that  of  characterization.  Ro¬ 
mancer  as  he  is,  he  surpasses  most  realists  in  the  vividness 
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of  his  portrayals  of  such  men  as  Tom  Lingard,  Nostromo, 
Captain  MacWhirr,  Lord  Jim,  Almayer,  Peyrol  and  a  dozen 
other  characters  that  haunt  the  memory  of  the  reader.  The 
explanation  of  this  gripping,  haunting  quality  is  that  these 
excerpts  from  life  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  author’s 
own  life,  either  as  autobiography  or  vital  memories  from 
Tales  of  Hearsay.  In  the  preface  to  The  Arrozu  of  Gold, 
Conrad  wrote:  “The  subject  of  this  book  I  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  about  with  me  for  many  years,  not  so  much  a  possession 
of  my  memory,  as  an  inherent  part  of  myself.”  For  twenty 
years  he  “carried  about  in  his  memory,”  with  intervals  of 
writing,  the  plot  and  characters  of  The  Rescue.  Although 
Typhoon,  unlike  the  tale  of  Youth,  was  not  an  autobiographi¬ 
cal  record,  it  was  a  story  so  familiar  to  him  from  many 
sources  in  the  East  that  he  said,  “It  is  the  product  of  twenty 
years  of  my  life.”  Doubtless,  his  meaning  here  was  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  tale,  the  memories  of  storms  at  sea 
and  human  beings  below  decks,  with  their  individual  reac¬ 
tions  in  moments  of  crisis,  reflected  his  own  keen  observa¬ 
tions.  Richard  Curie  expresses  the  feeling  of  other  readers 
in  his  words  about  Conrad’s  settings :  “His  atmosphere  is 
at  times  so  strong  with  the  menace  of  disaster,  or  the  promise 
of  delight  that  it  becomes  actually  oppressive.”  6 

For  dynamic  power  the  student  will  find  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  in  three  of  the  romances,  The  Nigger  of  the  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Nostromo  and  Lord  Jim,  although  there  are  scat¬ 
tered  passages  throughout  nearly  all  his  fiction,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  landman’s  tales  like  The  Secret 
Agent.  To  the  novitiate,  Youth  may  offer  an  easier  approach 
to  Conrad  because  it  is  brief  and  less  tangled  in  rhetorical 
structure  than  many  of  the  longer  novels.  When  he  finished 
The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus  he  unveiled  his  heart  and  soul 
in  a  preface,  that  was  omitted  for  many  years  but  restored 
in  later  editions.  By  this  book,  said  Conrad,  “not  as  a 
novelist  perhaps  but  as  an  artist  striving  for  the  utmost 
sincerity  of  expression,  I  am  willing  to  stand  or  fall.  .  .  . 

6  Richard  Curie,  Joseph  Conrad:  A  Study  (1914). 
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My  task  which  I  am  trying  to  achieve  is,  by  the  power  of 
the  written  word,  to  make  you  hear,  to  make  you  feel — it  is, 
before  all,  to  make  you  see.  That — and  no  more,  and  it  is 
everything.  If  I  succeed,  you  shall  find  there  according  to 
your  deserts :  encouragement,  consolation,  fear,  charm — and 
all  you  demand — and  perhaps,  also  that  glimpse  of  truth  for 
which  you  have  forgotten  to  ask.” 7  Such  words  reveal 
Conrad’s  sympathetic  insight  and  artistic  vision. 

James  Wait,  the  negro  of  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus, 
“afraid  of  death,  and  making  her  his  accomplice,  mastering 
our  compassion,  scornful  of  our  sentimentalism,  triumphing 
over  our  suspicions,”  moves  the  reader’s  pity  as  he  did  that 
of  his  portrayer.  Those  who  have  seen  the  film  of  Lord 
Jim  need  no  emphasis  of  the  dynamic  quality  of  this  story. 
As  a  novel,  it  may  lack  unity  or  sequence  in  structure 
(it  was  often  the  method  of  Conrad  to  begin  in  the  middle 
of  his  story  and  work  backwards  and  sideways),  but  it 
has  an  epical  quality  and  a  penetrating  study  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  a  man  who  pays,  by  a  tragic  life  of  loneli¬ 
ness,  the  price  of  a  moment  of  cowardice.  Lord  Jim  is  one 
of  the  most  intense,  alive  characters  in  modern  fiction — “in¬ 
scrutable  at  heart,  forgotten,  unforgiven  and  excessively 
romantic.”  Read  the  description  of  the  sea,  a  fine  passage 
of  glamorous  symbolism  (pp.  17-18),  and  the  last  pages  of 
the  book  (pp.  416-417). 

The  writing  of  Nostromo,  in  1903-1904,  was  an  arduous 
task,  as  he  has  reiterated  in  A  Personal  Record  (pp.  98- 
101),  twenty  months  of  “wrestling  with  the  Lord”  for 
the  creation — “a  long,  long,  desperate  fray.”  By  many 
critics  it  is  ranked  as  his  most  representative  work. 
“Many  of  Nostromo’s  speeches  I  have  heard  first  in  Domi¬ 
nic’s  voice,”  he  said,  as  he  recalled  the  original  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  yarn  of  the  stolen  silver  that  had  lain  in  his 
memory  for  thirty-five  years.  Reminiscences  of  his  part  in 
the  Carlist  adventures  in  France  were  interwoven,  with 

7  Joseph  Conrad,  Preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus.  By  per¬ 
mission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company. 
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symbolism  and  poetry,  in  The  Arrow  of  Gold.  Here  is  one 
of  his  vivid,  appealing  women,  Dona  Rita.  Another  con¬ 
vincing  woman  is  Mrs.  Gould  of  Nostromo.  In  The  Arrow 
of  Gold  (p.  98),  he  recalls,  “Woman  and  the  sea  revealed 
themselves  to  me  together,  as  it  were  mistresses  of  life’s 
values.  The  illimitable  greatness  of  the  one,  the  unfathom¬ 
able  seduction  of  the  other  working  their  immemorial  spells 
from  generation  to  generation  fell  upon  my  heart  at  last : 
a  common  fortune,  an  unforgettable  memory  of  the  sea’s 
formless  might  and  of  the  sovereign  charm  of  that  woman’s 
form  wherein  there  seemed  to  beat  the  pulse  of  divinity 
rather  than  blood.”  8  Read  The  Rover,  and  note  the  mystical, 
yet  graphic,  character  of  Arlette,  with  her  tragic  history,  in 
passages  of  dialogue  with  Peyrol,  in  Chapter  II.  Read  the 
comments  by  Elizabeth  Drew,  in  The  Modern  Novel  (p. 
236) ,  about  Conrad’s  vision  of  the  world  and  of  lives  “remote 
from  ordinary  social  contacts,”  as  one  reason  why  his  most 
vivid  characters  are  men. 

Between  Joseph  Conrad  and  certain  readers  there  is  “tem¬ 
peramental  antagonism,”  in  the  opinion  of  Richard  Curie  and 
other  critics.  This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  his  subtleties  of 
style;  in  part,  it  is  explained  by  his  paradoxical  qualities  of 
temperament.  There  are  passages  of  lucid  beauty  and  scenes 
of  intense  drama,  with  characterization  of  virile  power ; 
there  are  other  passages  that  are  obscured  by  literary  fogs, 
many  repetitions  that  retard  the  movement  of  the  story. 
Do  you  agree  with  Frederic  Taber  Cooper:9  “There  is 
hardly  any  known  rule  of  technique  that  Mr.  Conrad  does 
not  break  when  he  chooses — for  of  what  use  are  rules  based 
on  the  practice  of  the  older  writers  save  to  be  broken  by  the 
new  writer  who  happens  to  be  big  enough  to  justify  this 
iconoclasm?”  Do  the  leading  characters  in  Conrad’s  novels 
carry  on  “a  fight,”  moral  or  spiritual?  Do  their  life  stories 
usually  end  in  frustration  or  spiritual  victory?  Quote  from 
Lord  Jim,  Nostromo  or  The  Rover,  as  examples. 

8  By  permission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company. 

9  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  Some  English  Story  Tellers  (1912). 
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Maurice  Hewlett 

(1861-1923) 

In  1898,  when  Joseph  Conrad’s  fourth  volume  of  fiction, 
Tales  of  Unrest,  was  published,  it  was  chosen  as  one  of 
three  books  of  the  year  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  annual 
prize  of  $750  offered  by  the  London  Academy;  the  other 
books  to  share  in  this  prize  were  Maurice  Hewlett’s  The 
Forest  Lovers  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
A  small  sum  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  but  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  two  of  the  romancers  who  were  awakening  interest 
among  English  and  American  readers — Conrad  and  Hewlett. 
They  were  as  dissimilar  in  their  personalities  as  they  were 
in  their  literary  methods.  Maurice  Hewlett  was  of  French 
(probably  Huguenot)  lineage;  the  name  originally  was  Hu- 
lotte  (little  owl)  and  the  crest  of  the  Hewlett  family  kept 
this  emblem.  The  family  had  migrated  to  England  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  probably  soon  after  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  settled  somewhere  in  Dorsetshire.10 
The  father  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Henry  Gay  Hewlett,  was 
trained  in  “the  branch  of  the  Law  known  as  Antiquarian”; 
for  a  time  he  was  associated  with  his  father  as  solicitor, 
at  Gray’s  Inn,  but  later  was  appointed  Keeper  of  His 
Majesty’s  Lands,  Revenues,  Records  and  Enrolments,  which 
afterwards  was  absorbed  in  the  office  of  Woods  and  For¬ 
ests.* 11  Thus  may  one  trace  the  inherited  tastes  and  early 
training  of  Maurice  Hewlett  as  historian  and  antiquarian. 

The  father  of  the  romancer  was  a  poet  in  a  small  way, 
whose  ventures  were  published  as  A  Sheaf  of  Verse  and 
A  Wayfarer’s  Wallet.  His  son  records  of  him,  in  “A  Boy 
in  the  Wood”  ( Lore  of  Proserpine )  :  “He  was  a  great 
walker,  a  poet  and  a  student  of  Nature.”  Forced  to  spend 
his  days  in  a  London  office,  he  insisted  that  his  family  should 

10  Laurence  Binvon  (editor),  The  Letters  of  Maurice  Hewlett 
(1925).  Introduction,  p.  1. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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live  in  the  country  where  the  boy,  Maurice  Henry,  found 
far  more  happiness  in  outdoor  life  than  in  school  routine, 
especially  at  Farningham  in  Kent.  His  first  name  reflected 
his  father’s  devotion  to  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  He 
says  he  was  a  moody  boy,  “irresolute  and  hatefully  reserved” 
(“A  Boy  in  the  Wood”).  His  mother  belonged  to  a  family 
of  wealth  and  was  often  impatient  and  pessimistic  but  always 
devoted  to  her  children,  eight  in  number,  of  whom  Maurice 
was  the  eldest.  With  vivid  memories  of  these  boyhood  days 
he  stresses  the  “tact  and  reverential  handling”  of  his  first 
“calf  love”  by  his  mother  who  seemed  to  understand  his 
moods ;  “and  where  the  mystery  was  too  great  for  her  to 
penetrate,  she  sympathized  and  loved”  (“A  Boy  in  the 
Wood”). 

Restless  and  moody  as  he  was  (forerunner  of  his  chang¬ 
ing  interests  in  literary  forms  in  later  life),  he  became  deeply 
impressed  by  the  study  of  Greek  through  Homer  and  Plato ; 
he  took  prizes  in  English  literature  in  the  International  Col¬ 
lege,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  and  wrote  most  of  the  columns 
in  a  weekly  paper,  The  Saturday  Review,  A  Weekly  Journal 
of  Politics,  Literature  and  the  Drama,  which  survived  for 
two  years.  He  served  apprenticeship  to  the  law,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  the  antiquarian,  as  had  his  father;  from  1896  to  1900 
he  was  Keeper  of  Land  Revenue  Records  and  Enrolments 
but  he  became  restless  and  impatient  to  escape  from  the 
routine  of  city  and  office  life.  Already  he  had  published 
Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany,  in  1895,  and  Masque  of  Dead 
Florentines  in  the  same  year,  showing  the  dominating  influ¬ 
ence  upon  him  of  Italian  history.  When  the  first  book  ap¬ 
peared  in  America,  it  was  reviewed  favorably  by  Royal 
Cortissoz,  the  art  and  literature  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  To  him  Maurice  Hewlett  wrote  appreciatively, 
in  1899,  saying,  “To  be  honest,  I  don’t  believe  a  single 
reviewer  in  England  knew  what  I  was  driving  at ;  the  book 
(and  my  first  too)  fell  dead  flat;  I  was  very  much  dis¬ 
couraged.  Luckily  (for  me,  at  least)  I  have  a  bad  temper 
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— I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  be  read — and  I  am.  Now 
comes  your  inspiriting  letter  to  tell  me  that  I  had  some  reason 
for  my  pigheaded  endeavours.  You  know  Italy  and  you 
think  Earthwork  a  good  book;  you  know  literature  and  you 
like  Songs  and  Meditations.  Both  of  these  are  plumes  I 
may  lawfully  wear  in  my  hat.”  12  He  made  frequent  visits 
to  Italy  in  later  years,  and  records  that  he  had  “been  taken 
for  an  Italian”  three  times.13  In  features  he  suggested  this 
race  somewhat ;  he  had  an  ardent,  quick  temper,  with  what 
he  used  to  call  a  latent  “possible  devil  incarnate,”  linked  with 
his  poetic  strain.14 

During  the  years  that  he  was  Keeper  of  Land  Revenue 
Records,  a  post  later  called  Keeper  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
he  studied  incessantly  history,  philosophy  and  art;  he  lec¬ 
tured  on  early  frescoes  in  English  churches  and  wrote  poems 
and  stories.  His  day  was  from  six  in  the  morning  until  past 
midnight  and  his  health  often  gave  way  under  the  nervous 
strain ;  then  he  would  travel  for  a  time  in  Italy,  Algiers  and 
elsewhere.  From  Lives  of  the  Troubadours  he  got  the  first 
incentive  to  The  Forest  Lovers.  He  “scribbled  down  in  an 
idle  moment”  the  first  sentence  which  is  significant,  as  a 
keynote  to  his  romances,  “My  story  will  take  you  into  times 
and  places  alike  rude  and  uncivil.”  The  immediate  success 
of  The  Forest  Lovers,  in  1898,  encouraged  him  to  revive 
an  earlier  fantasy,  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd,  and  to  be¬ 
gin  two  more  ambitious  books,  Little  Novels  of  Italy  and 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.  The  last 
book,  finished  in  Norway,  in  1900,  left  him  weary  from  over¬ 
work  but  ambitious ;  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Cortissoz  of  this  book, 
“Longest  shot  I  have  made.  I’ll  do  that  sort  of  thing  again 
before  I’m  done,  but  better.”  15 

His  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled  in  The  Queen’s  Quair 

12  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

14  Stephen  Gwynn,  “Maurice  Hewlett,”  Edinburgh  Review  (Janu¬ 
ary,  1924). 

15  Laurence  Binyon  (editor),  The  Letters  of  Maurice  Hewlett, 
P-  57- 
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and  The  Fool  Errant,  both  finished  in  1903.  Meantime, 
the  family  enjoyed  prosperity  and  had  a  country  home  as 
well  as  a  London  house ;  the  former  was  the  picturesque  Old 
Rectory,  Broad  Chalk,  in  Salisbury,  with  fine  gateways  and 
trees.  His  volatile  nature  reacted  against  writing  more  ro¬ 
mances  and  sought  for  a  form  which  would  embody  his  inter¬ 
est  in  problems  of  current  politics  and  society.  He  novelized 
The  Stooping  Lady,  a  play  written  six  years  before;  then 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  trio  of  sociological  novels,  Halfway 
House,  Rest  Harrow  and  Open  Country,  appearing  in  1907- 
1909.  The  literary  influences  of  Malory,  Dante,  Cervantes, 
and  Walter  Pater  had  been  succeeded  by  those  of  George 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy.  He  began  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  politics  as  they  afifected  the  peasantry,  and  made 
frequent  speeches,  anticipating  a  time  in  England  when 
“privilege  and  war”  would  be  eradicated. 

The  reading  public,  generally,  revolted  against  this  changed 
note  on  the  part  of  a  poetic,  historical  romancer.  The  wit 
and  wisdom  of  Senhouse,  the  vagrant  philosopher  in  these 
later  novels,  was  appreciated  by  certain  readers  who  saw 
reflected,  in  him  and  in  the  modern  heroine  Sanchia,  ironic 
humor  and  insight  into  land  problems  and  social  tendencies 
of  England.  The  general  verdict,  however,  was  that  of  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  sale  of  his  books  lessened,  the  Old  Rectory 
was  sold  (to  be  redeemed  in  later  years)  and  his  letters 
indicate  depression  which  increased  as  the  World  War  waged. 
He  made  two  trips  to  Greece  and  his  diary  is  appended  to 
the  volume  of  his  letters.  Great  anxiety  was  endured  by 
Hewlett  and  his  wife  regarding  the  fate  of  their  son  who 
was  reported  as  missing  after  the  attack  on  Cuxhaven,  in 
December,  1914.  He  was  located  and  praised  for  his  bravery 
so  that  burden  was  lifted.  Several  poems,  including  “The 
Song  of  the  Plow”  and  “The  Village  Wife’s  Lament,”  were 
products  of  his  later  years.  He  intended  to  write  a  long 
epic,  “The  Song  of  Man,  the  aboriginal  struggle  between 
the  lust  to  possess  and  the  instinct  to  be  free,”  but  he  wrote 
only  fragments.  He  called  himself  “an  anarchist  of  a  mild 
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order”  but  he  became  indignant  over  the  railway  strike,  in 
1919.*6  The  end  of  his  busy  life  came  quietly  in  June,  1923. 
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The  literary  productivity  of  Maurice  Hewlett  had  three 
distinct  forms :  the  novels  of  history,  the  novels  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  problems  and  the  poems,  epic  and  lyric.  “With 
poetry  he  began,  with  poetry  he  wished  to  end,”  said  Lau- 
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rence  Binyon.17  In  a  letter  to  Milton  Bronner,  his  Ameri¬ 
can  critic  biographer,  Maurice  Hewlett  declared  that  he  ap¬ 
proached  everything  as  a  poet — using  the  “poetic  method.” 
Again  he  calls  himself  “inveterate  romantic,  incurable  ideal¬ 
ist.”  18  The  later  novels,  like  the  earlier,  were  written  as 
an  idealist ;  they  suggest  kinship  with  the  novels  of  social 
welfare  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke  and  Yeast. 

For  the  setting  of  The  Forest  Lovers  he  acknowledged 
his  debt  to  Malory’s  stories  of  Arthur;  he  spent  four  years 
writing  this  story.  Towards  the  end  he  became  absorbed 
in  the  characters  of  “Prosper  and  the  girl”  and  the  problem, 
“How  love  gets  into  the  man.”19  In  this  letter  he  extols 
Dumas,  “marvellous  man.”  What  are  the  resemblances  and 
major  differences  between  Dumas  and  Hewlett  as  romancers? 
Note  the  picaresque  element  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
The  Forest  Lovers  and  the  introduction  of  Countess  Isabel. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea  and  Nay  was  based 
upon  a  chanson  de  geste.  It  has  rhythmical  passages  of 
atmosphere  and  dialogue.  The  romancer  seems  often  sub¬ 
jective,  giving  to  the  king’s  character  an  interpretation  based 
upon  his  own  nature.  There  are  dramatic  scenes,  like  the 
love  passages  between  Richard  and  Jehane,  and  the  death 
of  Richard  in  the  presence  of  the  three  women  whose  lives 
had  been  linked  with  his  own.  Compare  his  portrayal  of  the 
king  with  scenes  in  Ivanhoe  and  The  Talisman. 

He  searched  diligently  in  Edinburgh  and  Sterling  for 
material  for  The  Queen’s  Quair.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Bronner: 
“If  novels  are  to  be  psychological,  then  The  Queen’s  Quair 
is  my  best.  I  swear  it  is  good  history.  The  real  woman 
is  in  it.”  20  He  confessed  to  excess  of  “mannerisms  which 
had  always  been  a  snare.”  It  is  less  glamorous  than  the  ro¬ 
mances,  The  Forest  Lovers  and  Richard  Yea  and  Nay — but 

17  Ibid.,  p.  vi.  All  quotations  from  The  Letters  of  Maurice  Hewlett, 
edited  by  Laurence  Binyon,  by  permission  of  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London. 

18  Milton  Bronner,  Maurice  Hewlett  (1910),  p.  137. 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  37,  38. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  84, 
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it  is  graphic.  The  introduction  of  Mary  is  arresting:  “a 
tall,  slim  girl,  petted  and  pettish  .  .  .  like  a  flower  of  the 
heath,  lax  and  delicate.”  There  is  a  prophetic  note  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Frederick  Harrison  about  this  novel  when  the  critics 
called  it  “a  romance.  ...  I  say  it  is  History.  I  haven’t 
a  single  review  by  a  man  who  knows  anything  whatever 
about  the  woman  or  her  times — beyond  what  he  has  got  out 
of  me.  .  .  .  But  I  am  sure  my  notion  of  giving  real  history 
in  this  form — of  illuminating  history  from  within — is  a  sound 
one  and  perhaps  one  of  these  days  I  shall  get  people  to  agree 
with  me.”  21  Has  there  been  fulfillment  of  this  suggestion 
in  the  novelized  biography  and  history  by  Andre  Maurois 
( Ariel  and  Disraeli ),  and  E.  Barrington  (The  Divine  Lady, 
Glorious  Apollo  and  The  Thunderer )  ? 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker 

(1862  -) 

It  is  fitting  that  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  should  be  the  romancer- 
historian  of  Canada  in  his  series  of  tales  from  The  Seats  of 
the  Mighty,  in  1896,  to  The  Power  and  the  Glory  in  1925. 
He  was  born  in  Camden,  East  Ontario,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Toronto.  His  future  seemed  to  be  linked 
with  the  church;  he  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1882.  Two  years 
later,  however,  he  left  this  profession  to  find  freer  expres¬ 
sion  in  journalism  and  literature.  He  traveled  widely  in 
the  East  and  in  Europe.  In  1885  he  began  his  journalistic 
work  in  Australia,  as  associate  editor  of  the  Sunday  Herald. 
His  first  literary  publications  were  plays :  an  adaptation  of 
Faust  in  1888,  The  Vendetta,  in  1889,  and  No  Defence, 
the  same  year.  After  further  travels  in  Australasia  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada  where  he  carried  on  historical  researches 
and  wrote  his  first  stories  of  Canadian  pioneers  and  heroes: 
Pierre  and  His  People,  The  Trespasser,  When  V almond 
Came  to  Pontiac,  An  Adventurer  of  the  North  and  the  ro- 


21  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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mance  by  which  he  is  still  remembered  with  high  praise, 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty. 

This  book  attracted  wide  attention  in  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  next  year 
Gilbert  Parker  went  to  London  where  he  has  made  his  resi¬ 
dence  since  1897.  Political  and  educational  affairs  have  at¬ 
tracted  his  interest  and  he  has  served  on  many  important  com¬ 
missions.  From  1900  to  1918  he  was  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  Gravesend ;  he  organized  the  first  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versities  Conference  in  London,  in  1903 ;  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Imperial  South  African  Association  for  nine  years. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Small  Ownership  Committee 
which  he  founded  and,  during  the  World  War,  he  gave 
valuable  service  on  various  government  committees.  His 
wide  knowledge  of  Africa,  South  Seas,  Egypt,  as  well  as  the 
American  continents,  has  been  used  both  for  political  in¬ 
formation  and  for  his  literary  work.  He  married  Miss  Amy 
Van  Tine  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1925. 

In  1902,  he  was  knighted  for  conspicuous  service  to  the 
government;  in  1915,  he  was  made  a  baronet,  so  that  he  is 
now  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  With  the  passing 
of  the  years  he  has  maintained  vigor  of  health  and  mind ; 
he  likes  sport,  especially  riding  and  golf.  History  is  his 
absorbing  study,  from  that  of  old  Quebec  to  contemporary 
times.  The  World  in  the  Crucible  is  a  dramatic  picture  of 
the  World  War,  in  1915.  His  travels  have  given  material  for 
several  books,  beginning  with  Round  the  Compass  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  In  words,  spoken  and  written,  he  has  reflected  deep 
interest  in  the  imperialism  of  Great  Britain  and  her  future 
economic  prospects.  As  relaxation  from  present  problems 
he  turns  back  in  memory  to  Canadian  history  and  the  days 
of  La  Salle  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory  (1925),  or  the 
memories  of  his  own  acquaintance  with  a  famous,  fascinating 
gambler  on  his  travels  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  through 
California  and  Honolulu  to  New  Zealand,  in  Tarboe:  The 
Story  of  a  Life  (1927).  This  last  tale  is  deftly  written  with 
lighter  mood  than  other  historical  romances.  It  belongs  in 
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the  classification  of  history,  however,  for  it  visualizes  the 
days  of  General  Custer  and  his  soldiers  in  the  southwest, 
and  the  conditions  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  in  the  later  nineteenth  century.  With  humor 
and  adventure,  mingled  with  vivid  portrayal  of  Tarboe  and 
the  heroine,  Alice  Rahlo,  he  has  written  an  entertaining  story 
of  passing  interest.  Tarboe,  the  southern  gentleman  gambler, 
may  be  compared  with  a  similar  character  in  Edna  Ferber’s 
Show  Boat. 
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The  historical  romances  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  vary  much 
in  their  setting  and  their  literary  value.  At  his  best,  he  is  a 
painter  of  atmosphere  which  is  brilliant  and  well-sustained; 
when  he  is  mediocre,  he  becomes  verbose  and  ineffective. 
As  portrayer  of  men  and  women  he  seems  more  successful 
with  imaginary  heroes  and  heroines  than  with  historical 
characters,  with  a  few  exceptions  like  General  Wolfe,  La 
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Salle  and  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  in  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty.  He  uses  the  methods  of  a  researcher  in  gathering 
data  from  maps  and  records.  Like  a  dramatic  romancer  he 
visualizes  his  characters  and  interprets  their  thoughts  and 
words.  Three  romances  of  history  represent  his  high  lights 
in  fiction,  written  in  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  his  life, 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  The  Battle  of  the  Strong  and  The 
Power  and  the  Glory.  They  are  recalled,  while  the  novels  of 
contemporaneous  problems  of  economics,  like  The  Weavers, 
The  Judgment  House  and  The  Money  Master,  are  forgotten. 

For  thirty  years,  as  novel  and  play,  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty  has  lived  because  it  is  colorful  and  accurate  in  set¬ 
ting,  with  convincing  men  and  women  who  play  their  parts 
in  dramatic  sequence.  It  appeals  to  the  reader’s  imagination 
and  emotions.  This  “Romance  of  Old  Quebec”  becomes 
a  guidebook  for  visitors  to  the  city  who  see,  through  its 
pages,  the  old  cathedral,  the  Convent  of  the  Ursulines  and 
the  palace  of  the  Intendant,  as  they  looked  when  Generals 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  old  city.  In  the  Prelude,  through  the  letter 
of  his  hero  narrator,  Robert  Moray,  the  historical  romancer 
says :  “I  shall  ever  keep  on  saying.  .  .  .  General  Montcalm 
might  have  held  Quebec  against  us,  had  he  not  been  balked 
by  the  vain  Governor,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil.”  For 
photographic  excellence,  read  the  description  of  General 
Wolfe,  in  Chapter  XXIII,  With  Wolfe  at  Montmorency, 
and  note  the  summary  of  his  traits :  “resolution,  courage,  en¬ 
durance,  deep  design,  clear  vision,  dogged  will  and  heroism.” 
Compare  these  characterizations  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
with  those  by  Parkman  in  his  history,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 
Alixe,  the  heroine,  and  her  father,  Seigneur  Duvarney,  are 
well-sustained  characters.  Note  the  action,  intrigue  and 
ironic  humor  in  Chapter  XV,  In  the  Chamber  of  Torture. 

Two  years  after  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  had  won  almost 
universal  interest  and  approval,  The  Battle  of  the  Strong 
was  published;  there  have  been  many  reprints  of  these  two 
stories  since  1900.  The  setting  of  the  second  romance  was 
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in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
a  tale  of  love,  desertion  and  retribution.  Philip  d’Avranche, 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Narcissus — and  later  admiral — is  an 
ardent  lover.  When  he  denies  his  secret  marriage  to  Guida 
Landress,  because  he  is  now  the  gallant  courtier,  his  tragic 
end  is  soon  to  follow  in  the  fatal  duel.  The  two  women, 
Guida  and  the  Comtesse  de  Bercy,  are  strongly  contrasted. 
Historical  customs  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey  are  interwoven  with 
the  dramatic  events.  Does  the  ethical  meaning  of  the  ro¬ 
mance,  expressed  by  Philip  in  his  last  letter  to  Guida — 
“Ambition  has  killed  me” — seem  to  intrude  upon  the  artistic 
climax  ? 

In  a  way,  The  Power  and  the  Glory  resulted  from  the 
author’s  reactions  to  the  World  War.  In  time  and  place 
it  was  a  return  to  pioneer  history  of  Canada,  to  the  heroism 
of  La  Salle  and  his  associates,  and  that  of  his  opponent, 
Frontenac.  In  the  Introduction,  dated  August,  1925,  the 
author  expresses  his  interest  in  the  beatification  of  seven 
Jesuit  priests  who  were  martyred  in  Canada  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV  of  France;  he  says:  “How  strange  it  is  that  only 
hundreds  of  years  after  the  wonderful  sacrifice  of  their 
lives  gladly,  fearlessly,  the  formal  recognition  should  come 
to-day  when  the  religious  faith  of  the  world  has  been  deep¬ 
ened  by  the  late  war  and  the  souls  of  men  freshly  stimu¬ 
lated.”  Not  as  a  Roman  Catholic  but  “as  a  wide  traveler,” 
he  commends  the  heroism  and  idealism  of  these  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries.  This  story  has  more  history  than  romance ;  it  lacks 
the  structural  finish  which  typifies  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty 
and  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  Compare  this  novel  with 
The  Refugees  by  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  which  treats  the  same 
period ;  emphasize  the  merits  and  defects  of  each  author. 

John  Buchan 
(1875-) 

Few  novelists  of  history  and  romance  have  had  more 
varied  interests  and  active  life  than  has  John  Buchan. 
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Scotchman  by  birth  and  traits,  his  family  name  suggests 
that  of  other  noted  men — David  Buchan,  explorer,  and 
Alexander  Buchan,  meteorologist.  His  father  was  a  min¬ 
ister.  His  first  college  training  was  at  Glasgow  University ; 
then  he  went  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  won 
several  prizes  in  history  and  literature.  He  studied  law  and 
practiced  as  barrister  in  the  Middle  Temple  until  his  gov¬ 
ernmental  services  took  him  into  other  lands.  He  was  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  for  Lord  Milner,  as  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa  from  1901  to  1903.  During  the  World  War  he 
was  on  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  the  British  Army  in 
France,  temporan^  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Officer  of  the 
Crown  of  Belgium  and  the  Crown  of  Italy.  In  addition  to 
these  field  services,  he  was  Director  of  Information  under 
the  Prime  Minister,  1917-1918. 

In  educational  affairs  he  has  taken  keen  interest,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  has  been  given  several  honorary 
degrees.  Since  1924,  he  has  been  curator  of  the  Oxford 
University  Chest  and  a  trustee  of  the  National  Library  of 
Scotland.  By  a  combination  of  literary  and  business  inter¬ 
ests,  he  is  a  member  of  the  publishing  house  of  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons.  His  fondness  for  Oxford,  the  university 
and  its  sports,  led  him  to  choose  his  residence  there  at  Els- 
field  Manor.  He  is  an  ardent  fisherman  and  his  delight  in 
this  art  was  expressed  in  Musa  Piscatrix,  one  of  his  earlier 
books.  As  educational  historian  he  wrote  A  History  of 
Brasenose  College  and  Some  Eighteenth  Century  By-Ways. 

Although  John  Buchan  is  known  generally  in  literature  for 
his  romances  of  history,  Sir  Quixote,  Salute  to  Adventurers, 
Huntingtower  and  Witch  Wood,  he  has  many  other  well- 
worked  fields  of  expression.  He  writes  poems  on  occasions ; 
he  is  an  historian  and  biographer  whose  word  is  unques¬ 
tioned  ;  he  has  created  one  of  the  most  bewildering  detectives 
of  modern  fiction,  Sir  Richard  Hanney.  The  exploits  of  this 
clever  “neighbor”  of  John  Buchan  are  narrated  in  The 
Thirty-Nine  Steps,  Greenmantle,  Mr.  Standfast  and  The 
Three  Hostages.  In  John  Macnab^a  tale  of  daring,  whimsi- 
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cal  poachers,  he  has  combined  adventure,  character  por¬ 
traiture  and  sly  humor. 

Many  of  his  forewords  express  his  literary  and  ethical 
creeds ;  such  is  a  paragraph  from  the  dedicatory  Foreword 
of  Greenmantle.22  “Let  no  man  or  woman  call  its  events 
improbable.  The  war  has  driven  that  word  from  our  vocab¬ 
ulary,  and  melodrama  has  become  the  prosiest  realism. 
Things  unimagined  before  happen  daily  to  our  friends  by 
sea  and  land.  The  one  chance  in  a  thousand  is  habitually 
taken,  and  as  often  as  not  succeeds.  Coincidence,  like  some 
new  Briareus,  stretches  a  hundred  long  arms  hourly  across 
the  earth.  Some  day  when  the  full  history  is  written — 
sober  history  with  ample  documents — the  poor  romancer  will 
give  up  business  and  fall  to  reading  Miss  Austen  in  a  her¬ 
mitage.”  As  historian  of  the  war,  John  Buchan  has  pro¬ 
duced  three  well-documented  narratives  since  1920,  The 
Scotch  African  Forces  in  France,  A  History  of  the  Great 
War  and  The  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers.  He  avoids  the  shoals 
of  bitterness,  on  one  hand,  and  extravagant  nationalism  on 
the  other. 
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22  By  permission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company. 
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Three  representative  books  by  John  Buchan,  the  romancer, 
are  Salute  to  Adventurers,  Greenmantle  and  Witch  Wood. 
The  title  of  the  first  typifies  the  author’s  work  in  historical 
stories,  of  past  and  contemporary  years.  His  interest  in  the 
religious  crises  of  the  later  seventeenth  century  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  an  affinity  for  the  country  people  and  the  gypsies, 
are  registered  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  Salute  to  Adven¬ 
turers.  He  recalls  a  “spaewife”  who  came  to  his  home 
town  when  he  was  a  child  and  “for  a  silver  groat  paid  by 
my  mother  she  riddled  my  fate.  It  came  to  little,  being  no 
more  than  that  I  should  miss  love  and  fortune  in  the  sun¬ 
light  and  find  them  in  the  rain.  ...  It  is  in  the  rain  that 
this  tale  begins.”  The  time  is  1685,  when  “the  folks  were 
at  odds  with  the  King’s  Government  about  religion,  and  the 
land  was  full  of  covenants  and  repressions.23  In  this  same 
chapter,  The  Sweet-Singers,  is  an  appealing  picture  of  the 
narrator’s  mother:  “She  was  a  Tweedside  woman,  as  strong 
and  staunch  as  an  oak,  and  with  a  heart  in  her  like  Robert 
Bruce.  And  she  was  cheerful  too,  in  the  worst  days,  and 
would  go  about  the  place  with  bright  eye  and  an  old  song 
on  her  lips.”  This  type  of  woman  reappears  in  many  of  his 
romances.  Muckle  John,  once  a  mariner  but  now  leader  of 
the  “Sweet-Singers”  (an  ironic  name)  is  a  whimsical  char¬ 
acter  who  has  companions  in  later  stories.  The  scenes  shift 
to  Virginia  where  Andrew  Garvald,  the  narrator,  is  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  later  becomes  an  associate  with  Colonel  Beverley 
and  a  comrade  of  Highlander  Ringam,  with  a  dual  nature 
of  pirate  and  cavalier.  Elspeth  Blair  is  a  maid  of  courage 
and  quaint  grace.  Are  the  Indians  convincing  characters? 
Does  Andrew  maintain  his  Scotch  traits  of  thrift  and  humor? 
The  dramatic  climax  is  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XIX  when 

23  John  Buchan,  Salute  to  Adventurers,  pp.  11,  12.  By  permission 
of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company. 
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Andrew  and  his  comrades  find,  in  Clearwater  Glen,  the  old 
powder  flask,  with  “a  twist  of  dirty  paper”  within,  on  which 
was  written  in  charcoal :  24 

Salut  to  Advent1-3 

Robbin  Studd  on  ye  Sumit  of  Mountaine  ye  3rd 
dy  of  June,  yr.  1672  hathe  sene  y® 

Promise*3  Lande. 

Greewnantle  is  a  sample  of  more  fantastic  romance.  It 
has  defects  of  structure  and  marks  of  haste  but  it  is  swift 
in  action.  It  is  a  war  story,  with  scenes  largely  in  the 
East,  among  the  Turks.  Various  intrigues  are  circumvented 
by  Richard  Hanney,  now  a  major  in  the  army,  who  retains 
all  his  shrewd  intuitions  as  a  detective.  He  has  able  asso¬ 
ciates  in  Blenkiron,  Sandy  and  Peter.  Frau  von  Einem, 
the  “she-devil,”  is  fantastic:  “Her  life  is  an  infernal  game 
of  chess  and  she  plays  with  souls  for  pawns.”  25  Does  the 
American,  Blenkiron,  have  racial  traits  and  natural  diction? 
Note  the  humor  in  his  tendencies  to  “blab  too  much”  and 
“suffer  from  dyspepsia.”  The  author  stresses  the  excitement 
and  adventuresome  side  of  war ;  he  shows  keen  insight  into 
human  nature  and  a  pervasive  humor  throughout  the  story. 

In  1927,  John  Buchan  returned  to  Scotland  and  the  his¬ 
torical  novel  of  older  type  for  his  setting  of  Witch  Wood. 
It  is  “A  romance  of  love,  war  and  witches’  Sabbaths  in  the 
Scotland  of  Montrose.”  Many  elements  of  adventure  are 
here — a  disguised  leader,  a  bewildered  dominie,  spies,  love 
fighting  against  persecution,  superstition,  intrigues,  mystery 
and  poetry.  Humor  relieves  the  tension  in  many  places ;  note 
examples  of  this  in  Chapters  VIII  and  XV.  The  author 
has  based  his  romance  upon  folios,  diaries  and  lives  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  supplemented  by  his  own  boyhood  memories  of  “places 
still  sacrosanct  and  feared.”  “The  Minister’s  Well”  was  the 
focal  spot  of  superstition,  for  here  “they  said  that  the  Minis- 

2*Ibid.,  p.  242.  By  permission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company. 

25  John  Buchan,  Greenmantle  (1916),  p.  284.  By  permission  of 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company. 
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ter  of  Woodilee  had  left  the  earth  for  Fairyland.”  26  David 
Semphill,  the  dominie  who  comes  to  Woodilee  with  high 
hopes  and  many  books,  is  a  masterly  characterization.  The 
author  uses  psychological  methods  in  this  study  of  David, 
of  the  militant  Montrose,  and  of  the  witch-obsessed  country 
folk.  An  excellent  passage  is  in  Chapter  XVIII,  The 
Plague,  beginning,  “By  Candlemas  it  was  clear,”  etc.  Is 
Katrine  a  realistic  porrtayal  or  is  she  intended  to  be  mystical 
and  symbolic?  Other  novels  with  this  same  setting,  which 
may  be  compared  with  Witch  Wood,  are  Scott’s  The  Legend 
of  Montrose  and  Neil  Munro’s  John  Splendid. 

Rafael  Sabatini 
(1875-) 

“The  preeminent  story-teller  of  our  era”  is  the  tribute 
paid  to  Rafael  Sabatini  by  E.  F.  Edgett,  literary  editor  of 
the  Boston  Transcript — and  the  words  are  true.  While 
nearly  all  of  the  colleagues  of  this  romancer  began  their 
work  and  gained  their  recognition,  in  part,  before  1900  (Con¬ 
rad,  Hewlett,  Kipling,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle),  he  offered  no  fiction  to  the  public  until  well  into 
the  twentieth  century.  The  response  was  immediate,  and 
wide  interest  in  his  personality  and  work  have  established 
the  “preeminence”  of  his  ranking.  He  has  been  compared 
to  Dumas  and  Scott,  to  Stevenson  and  Cervantes.  In  his 
novels  are  the  swift  action  and  emotional  thrills  that  seem 
to  satisfy  the  great  reading  public  to-day.  Moreover,  that 
third  influence  (which  we  cited  in  the  Preface),  (the  de¬ 
mand  for  stories  of  dramatic  movement  and  picturesque 
characters  that  will  make  good  films)  is  shown  in  the 
romances  by  Rafael  Sabatini  with  material  of  unusual  fitness, 
with  literary  qualities  excelling  those  of  most  writers  for  the 
cinema.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  imply  that  this  novelist 
“writes  for  the  cinema,”  or  that  his  primal  impulse  came 


26  John  Buchan,  Witch  Wood  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1927),  P-  6. 
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from  the  call  of  the  movies ;  this  has  been  resultant  rather 
than  impelling.  In  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer  of  this 
book,  dated  August  18,  1927,  Sabatini  says :  “I  can’t  tell 
you  why  or  how  I  write  what  I  do  write.  I  just  write  what 
I  want  to  write,  and  my  only  incentive  is  that  I  want  to 
do  so.  Whether  anybody  wants  to  read  what  I  write  has 
been  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  immensely  gratifying, 
and  has  been  rather  surprising,  nevertheless,  to  discover  that 
there  are  those  who  do.” 

Born  in  Jesi,  Italy,  Rafael  Sabatini  mingles  in  his  nature 
strains  of  Gallic  poetry  and  British  sturdiness.  His  father, 
Vincenzo  Sabatini,  was  a  tenor  in  Italian  opera;  his  mother, 
Anna  Trafford,  had  unusual  musical  ability  and  she  was 
sent,  at  fifteen,  from  her  English  home  to  Milan  for  study. 
She  was  gifted  both  as  pianist  and  as  vocalist  and  sang  in 
several  Italian  cities.  It  was  while  she  was  singing  in  the 
Opera  House  at  Manila,  in  the  Philippines,  that  she  met 
Vincenzo  Sabatini  who  was  on  a  voyage  to  the  Indies.  When 
the  son,  Rafael,  was  seven  years  old  the  father  retired  from 
the  operatic  stage  and  the  family  lived  in  Portugal,  taking 
part  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  country.  In  recognition,  the 
father  was  knighted  by  Don  Luis  I  for  his  services  to  the 
arts. 

Education  for  the  boy  was  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  at  the 
Lycee,  and  later  at  Zoug,  Switzerland.  He  was  by  ear  a 
good  linguist,  familiar  by  early  training  with  French,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  German.  At  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  for  his  father  planned  for  him  “a  career  in  commerce,” 
and  for  ten  years  he  was  in  an  office  in  Liverpool,  with  a 
firm  that  traded  with  Brazil.  Here  he  says,  “the  very  gifts 
upon  which  my  father  counted  so  confidently  (those  of  lan¬ 
guages)  as  stepping-stones  to  fortune  might  easily  have 
proved  my  ruin.  I  was  given  charge  of  the  firm’s  very 
extensive  and  varied  foreign  correspondence,  and  I  was  so 
magnificent  a  letter-writer  in  half-a-dozen  languages  that 
there  was  no  remotest  chance  of  my  ever  being  moved  from 
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that  particular  post.”  27  He  had  learned  some  English  words 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven,  the  plastic  years  for 
such  education,  while  he  was  in  England  with  his  mother’s 
family,  and  his  parents  were  singing  in  opera  in  Continental 
cities.  He  read  English  in  the  intervening  years,  as  he  read 
other  languages,  but  he  chose  English  for  his  writings  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  “all  the  best  stories  seem  to  be  written  in 
English.”  In  Switzerland  he  read  a  French  translation  of 
Rob  Roy  which  left  a  deep  impression  on  his  memory. 

As  relaxation  from  his  clerical  work,  and  because  he  had 
the  urge,  he  began  to  write  stories,  to  entertain  himself  and 
without  any  idea  of  publication.  To  a  friend  who  was  a 
journalist,  he  confessed  this  secret  pleasure  and  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  submit  some  of  his  short  stories  to  magazines. 
These  attracted  attention,  so  he  was  asked  to  write  a  novel 
of  history  for  a  publishing  house.  Meanwhile,  he  kept  his 
place  at  his  desk  in  Liverpool  and  wrote  for  Sunday  papers 
and  literary  columns  for  a  Liverpool  daily.  When  his  “long 
novel,”  The  Tavern  Knight ,  won  favor  in  1904,  he  left  a 
clerk’s  desk  for  that  of  an  author.  During  the  years  of  the 
war  he  gave  valuable  service  in  the  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  British  War  office,  using  his  wide  linguistic  knowledge. 
For  five  years,  1913-1918,  he  was  a  director  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  Martin  Seeker,  Ltd.,  but  since  that  time 
his  writing  has  been  his  absorbing  business  as  well  as  de¬ 
light.  He  is,  however,  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  especially 
salmon  fishing,  and  very  proud  of  one  haul  of  forty-seven 
pounds  that  is  mounted  and  hangs  in  his  hall,  in  his  London 
home  in  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue. 

He  wrote  a  dozen  books  before  the  war — short  stories 
collected,  novels  like  Bardelys  the  Magnificent,  The  Lion’s 
Skin  and  Strolling  Saint,  and  the  historical  studies  of  Tor- 
quemada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  The  Life  of  Cesare 
Borgia.  It  was,  however,  in  that  postwar  period,  when  tense 
emotions  craved  some  strong  relaxation  which  should  be  ab- 

27  Letter  to  Charles  S.  Olcott  in  At  the  Home  of  Rafael  Sabatini 
(booklet) . 
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sorbing  and  yet  entertaining,  that  the  reading  public,  both 
in  England  and  America,  awakened  to  full  appreciation  of 
Rafael  Sabatini’s  fiction.  Scaramouche,  in  1921,  answered 
that  need  of  the  hour.  It  was  followed  by  Captain  Blood 
the  next  year ;  new  stories  and  reprints  of  earlier  ones  have 
met  with  unwavering  response,  especially  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  a  reprint  of  the  early  book,  Bardelys 
the  Magnificent ,  in  1926,  tells  the  tale  of  continued  popu¬ 
larity  in  England  with  a  record  of  “61st  thousand.” 

Rafael  Sabatini  is  a  scholarly  novelist,  with  high  ideals 
for  historical  fiction.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Life  of  Cesare 
Borgia  he  writes :  “Without  entering  here  into  a  discussion 
upon  the  historical  romance,  it  may  be  said  that  in  proper 
hands  it  has  been  and  should  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valued  and  valuable  expressions  of  the  literary  art.”  He  ex¬ 
pands  what  some  of  the  “well-defined  limits  upon  it”  should 
be :  always  “honest  work  .  .  .  preparation  for  it  should  be 
made  by  a  sound,  painstaking  study  of  the  period  to  be 
represented  to  the  end  that  a  true  impression  may  first  be 
formed,  and  then  conveyed.”  He  deplores  the  distortion  of 
facts  and  characters,  “the  gross  anachronisms  arising  out  of 
lack  of  study,  that  have  done  much  to  bring  the  historical 
romance  into  disrepute.” 

Because  he  is  so  painstaking  and  successful  in  his  atmos¬ 
phere ,  he  appreciates  such  achievement  in  other  writers.  In 
a  personal  letter  to  the  writer,  he  says :  “In  my  early  days  the 
work  of  Mary  Johnston  profoundly  impressed  me  by  the 
wealth  of  imagination  in  its  conceptions,  by  the  inevitable 
logic  of  its  construction  and  by  the  indefinable  power  of 
recreating  atmosphere  and  giving  a  sense  of  actuality  to 
transactions  that  were  centuries  old.”  These  gracious  words 
about  the  American  historical  romancer  might  be  used  in 
general  estimate  of  the  outstanding  merits  of  his  own  fic¬ 
tion.  He  has  “wealth  of  imagination,”  a  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  his  novels  are  swift  and  natural  in  movement  and  his 
readers  are  gripped  by  that  “sense  of  actuality”  that  has  sus¬ 
tained  power.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  might  be  writing  too 
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rapidly  for  full  ripening  of  his  fruits  of  research  and  imagi¬ 
nation  but  several  of  the  books  that  have  appeared  in  this  last 
half  decade  were  written,  though  not  appreciated,  twenty 
years  ago  and  are  now  playing  a  return  engagement,  in  re¬ 
vised  form.  He  scorns  “alluring  commercial  offers”  to 
change  his  type  of  fiction  to  detective  tales  or  serialized 
“novels  of  every-day  modern  life.”  In  reply  to  the  trap  that 
“there  is  money  in  it,”  he  replied,  “no  doubt,  but  for  me  there 
would  have  been  no  joy.”  Several  of  his  romances  have 
been  dramatized  and  filmed. 

Selective  Bibliography 
The  Tavern  Knight  (1904) 

*  Bardelys  the  Magnificent  (1906,  1926;  dramatized  with  H. 

Hamilton) 

The  Trampling  of  the  Lilies  (1906) 

St.  Martin’s  Summer  (1909) 

*  Anthony  Wilding  (1919) 

*  The  Strolling  Saint  (1913) 

*  The  Sea-Hawk  (1915) 

*  The  Snare  (1917) 

*  Scaramouche  ( 1921 ) 

*  Captain  Blood  (1922) 

Fortune’s  Fool  (1923) 

The  Carolinian  (1925) 

*  Bellarion,  the  Fortunate  (1926) 

*  The  Nuptials  of  Corbal  (1927) 

Hands  of  God  (1928) 

Definitive  Edition  of  the  Writings  of  Rafael  Sabatini,  23  vols. 

For  background  Sabatini  has  gone  far  afield,  on  land  and 
sea.  He  has  chosen  Italy,  France,  old  England,  Scotland 
and  the  Carolinas  in  America  for  his  settings  of  romance. 
France  of  Louis  XIII  is  painted  with  glamour  and  intrigue 
in  Bardelys  the  Magnificent ;  France  of  the  Revolution  lives 
in  The  Nuptials  of  Corbal — and  twenty  years  have  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  publication  of  these  novels.  Captain 
Blood  visualizes  a  buccaneer  of  the  Spanish  Main ;  Bellarion 
is  a  story  of  North  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Sea-Hawk  was  laid  in  Algiers  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  with  geographical  and  historical  atmosphere 
of  the  best  but  the  novelist  had  never  visited  this  country; 
neither  had  he  known  the  United  States  when  he  portrayed 
so  vividly  the  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution  in  The 
Carolinian,  using  maps  and  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Moultrie 
for  his  data.  This  story  seems  to  lack,  in  certain  parts,  the 
sustained  alertness  and  creative  imagination  of  his  other  ro¬ 
mances,  but  the  characterization  is  excellent. 

The  French  Revolution  is  again  the  pictorial  screen  upon 
which  he  portrays  intrigues  of  state  and  love  and  strolling 
players  in  Scaramouche.  He  recalled  his  translation  into 
English  of  Maurice  Sand’s  Masques  et  Bouffons,  as  the 
primal  incentive  to  writing  this  romance  of  the  fascinating 
Scaramouche.  He  “was  deeply  impressed  with  the  arts  of 
the  improvisers  of  the  theater,  who  so  cleverly  constructed 
play  after  play,  always  different,  yet  always  with  the 
same  characters — Harlequin,  Pierrot,  Columbine  and  Scara¬ 
mouche.”  Fifty  thousand  words  of  this  novel  that  spelled 
success  for  him  were  written  and  then  destroyed,  because 
he  “had  made  a  false  start.”  With  dramatic  effectiveness, 
as  on  the  stage,  the  romancer  retards  the  entrance  of  his 
hero  until  the  reader  has  become  saturated  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  acquainted  with  other  characters  who  play  im¬ 
portant  but  minor  parts,  like  Philippe,  M.  the  Marquis,  Cli- 
mene  and  others.  Then  the  curtain  rises  upon  Scaramouche ; 
note  the  photographic  details  of  his  clothes,  his  guitar  and 
sword,  and  his  smile  “disposed  to  be  sardonic — which  was 
the  proper  mood  for  the  part”  (Chap.  V,  p.  133).  How 
does  the  reader  react  to  this  character?  Is  Andre-Louis 
consistent  in  personality,  whether  in  the  “Binet  troupe”  or 
in  political  crises?  The  story  has  been  called  a  “modern 
Dumas” ;  select  passages  of  rapid  action  and  emotionalism 
that  suggest  such  comparison.  Is  dialogue  one  of  the  high 
lights  in  the  novels  of  Sabatini,  as  a  means  of  developing  his 
plots  and  characters?  Select  examples  from  Scaramouche 
and  Bardelys  the  Magnificent,  especially  in  the  early  chapters 
of  these  romances. 
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There  are  suggestions  of  both  Stevenson  and  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville  in  the  thrilling  tale  of  Captain  Blood;  His  Odyssey. 
By  an  adroit  touch,  the  author  introduces  this  buccaneer, 
whose  name  was  feared  everywhere  on  the  Spanish  Main,  in 
a  quiet  setting  above  Water  Lane  in  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water,  as  he  “smoked  a  pipe  and  tended  the  geraniums  boxed 
on  the  sill  of  his  window.”  In  the  background  are  the 
“straggling,  excited  groups — weavers,  brewers,  cobblers  and 
representatives  of  every  other  of  the  trades  of  peace  among 
these  improvised  men  of  war.”  Peter  Blood  refuses  to 
share  the  turbulent  allegiance  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
In  the  next  chapter,  however,  adventures  begin  for  Peter 
Blood,  “bachelor  of  medicine  and  several  other  things  be¬ 
sides,”  and  they  end  only  with  the  last  page  of  the  book. 
It  is  a.  true  yarn  of  the  sea  with  vigor  and  tonic — swashbuck¬ 
ling  hero  and  pirates  and  mutinies — an  enchanting  romance 
to  and  through  The  Last  Fight  of  the  Arabella.  In  its  epi¬ 
sodes  of  pieces  of  eight  and  hidden  gold,  and  sea  fights,  how 
does  this  story  compare  with  Treasure  Island?  Does  the  last 
chapter  of  Captain  Blood,  by  its  return  to  the  love  motive 
and  Arabella  Bishop,  add  or  detract  from  its  dramatic  spell? 
The  character  of  Peter  Blood,  said  his  portrayer,  “was  based 
upon  a  real  person,  a  country  doctor,  who  was  tried  for  such 
an  act  of  charity  to  a  wounded  follower  of  Monmouth  as 
that  performed  by  Peter  Blood,”  then  was  shipped  to  the 
Barbados  and  sold  into  slavery.28  Suggest  any  possible  re¬ 
semblances  between  this  book  and  one  of  Joseph  Conrad’s 
romances  and  heroes  of  the  sea.  Is  there  justification  for  the 
criticism  that  Peter  Blood  is  superman  rather  than  human? 
Is  the  balance  kept  between  history  and  imaginative  scenes? 
Are  they  skillfully  interwoven?  Other  historical  novels  with 
this  period  as  setting  are  Lorna  Doone,  Micah  Clarke,  by 
Sir  Conan  Doyle;  and  For  Faith  and  Freedom  (Barbados), 
by  Walter  Besant. 


28  Ibid. 
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Ralph  Connor 

(rev.  CHARLES  W.  GORDON) 

(i860-) 

The  Sky  Pilot  was  a  picturesque  title  for  a  novel  or  ro¬ 
mance  that  has  maintained  its  undimmed  popularity  for  more 
than  a  generation.  It  was  a  fitting  sobriquet  to  apply  to  its 
author,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon,  and  his  inspiring  work  as 
minister  in  the  Northwest  and  guide  for  rough  lumbermen 
and  miners.  He  is  the  son  of  Daniel  Gordon,  of  the  High¬ 
landers  of  Blair  Atholl.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  father  had  come  to  Canada  with  Scottish  friends 
and  settled  in  Glengarry,  Ontario,  in  the  Indian  lands.  His 
wife,  whom  he  married  there,  was  Mary  Robertson  of  New 
England  family  whose  father  had  moved  to  Sherbrooke  in 
Quebec.  She  had  taught  philosophy  as  a  young  woman  at 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  (as  it  was  then  called).  On  the 
death  of  Mary  Lyon  she  was  asked  to  become  principal,  but 
she  decided  to  marry  the  young  preacher,  Daniel  Gordon,  and 
go  with  him  to  a  parish  twenty-five  miles  from  the  railway, 
in  the  lonely  wilds  of  Canada.  Their  son,  Charles,  was  born 
in  i860.  He  grew  up  amid  the  trees  and  birds;  his  school 
was  two  miles  away  through  the  woods.  The  father  left 
Glengarry  for  a  larger  place,  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  boy  pre¬ 
pared  for  Toronto  University  where  he  studied,  supplement¬ 
ing  his  course  there  and  at  Knox  Theological  College  by  two 
years  more  in  Edinburgh.  His  health  was  not  robust,  so  he 
and  his  brother,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  went  into  the 
forests  and  climbed  the  Rockies.  With  increased  vigor,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  a  small  settlement  among  miners  and  rough 
workers  in  the  woods  and  camps.  He  had  marked  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  friend  of  these  men  and,  with  deep  regret  for 
them  and  himself,  he  decided,  in  1894,  to  go  to  Winnipeg, 
to  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  Here  he  has  remained  in  service, 
except  for  the  years  of  the  war  when  he  went  with  the 
Canadian  troops  as  their  chaplain.  He  has  served  on  many 
commissions  of  state  and  church ;  he  has  been  identified  with 
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the  educational  work  of  Canada;  in  1920,  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Industry  from  Manitoba,  chosen 
by  the  government  of  the  province. 

One  of  the  school  friends  of  Charles  Gordon  had  been 
J.  A.  MacDonald,  a  journalist  in  Toronto.  The  minister 
told  his  friend  how  eager  he  was  to  earn  more  money  than 
the  Presbyterian  mission  could  give  him,  to  get  into  the  moun¬ 
tain  camps  and  exert  some  influence  over  the  men  there.  He 
added  that  he  might  write  an  article  about  his  experiences, 
with  the  setting  of  the  woods  and  lakes.  His  friend  en¬ 
couraged  him,  and  the  story  of  Christmas  eve  among  the 
mountain  men,  the  first  chapter  of  Black  Rock,  resulted.  The 
origin  of  the  pseudonym,  Ralph  Connor,  is  interesting ;  the 
minister  coined  “Cannor,”  from  the  first  letters  of  Canada 
and  Northwest;  but  the  editor,  with  euphonic  ear,  changed 
it  to  Connor  and  suggested  the  first  name  Ralph,  as  euphoni¬ 
ous  in  combination.  The  humanity  of  the  story,  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  author  with  his  coarse,  pathetic  types,  and  his 
spontaneous  Scotch  humor  won  success  for  Black  Rock. 
Other  books  soon  followed :  The  Sky  Pilot,  which  has  been 
the  most  widely  translated  and  read  internationally,  The 
Man  from  Glengarry,  The  Foreigner  and  others  on  to  The 
Gaspards  of  Pine  Croft  of  recent  years.  When  the  World 
War  came,  he  enlisted  with  about  four  hundred  from  St. 
Stephen’s  parish ;  many  of  them  never  returned  from  that 
tragic  Ypres  salient  and  the  terrible  losses  of  the  Forty- 
Third  Battalion  Cameron  Highlanders. 

Selective  Bibliography 

*  Black  Rock  (1898) 

*  The  Sky  Pilot  (1899) 

*  The  Man  from  Glengarry  (1901)1 
Glengarry  School  Days  (1902) 

The  Prospector  (1904) 

*  The  Doctor  of  Crow’s  Nest  (1906) 

*  The  Foreigner :  A  Tale  of  Saskatchewan  (1909) 

*  Corporal  Cameron  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  (1912) 
The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail  (1914) 
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The  Major  (1917) 

*  The  Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man’s  Land  (1919) 

To  Him  That  Hath  (1921) 

*  The  Gaspards  of  Pine  Croft  (1923) 

Reference 

Grant  Overton,  Authors  of  the  Day  (1923) 

Ralph  Connor  has  written  novels  of  contemporaneous  his¬ 
tory,  in  a  setting  and  with  characters  previously  unrecorded. 
He  has  been  realistic  in  his  characterizations,  especially  in 
The  Foreigner  and  Corporal  Cameron.  He  has  told  stories, 
as  well  as  painted  backgrounds  and  depicted  characters. 
Some  of  his  love  stories  are  fine  in  emotion  and  situation. 
Read  Chapter  IV  in  Black  Rock,  and  decide  whether  or  not 
its  emotionalism  is  strained.  Paul  Gaspard,  in  The  Gaspards 
of  Pine  Croft,  is  a  vital  character  whose  dual  nature  is  well 
developed  by  conflicts  that  test  his  mind  and  soul.  Does 
the  author’s  emphasis  of  religion  in  his  stories,  especially 
Black  Rock  and  The  Sky  Pilot,  detract  from  or  add  force  to 
their  literary  value?  Is  his  religion,  exampled  both  in  char¬ 
acters  and  dialogue,  robust  or  sentimental?  Select  two  pas¬ 
sages  from  The  Sky  Pilot  that  have  dramatic  effectiveness. 

Francis  Brett  Young 
(1884-) 

As  soldier  and  writer,  Francis  Brett  Young,  Major, 
R.A.M.C.,  has  added  to  the  prestige  of  England  for  the  last 
generation.  His  father  was  a  well-known  physician,  T.  Brett 
Young,  of  Hales  Owen,  Worcestershire.  Francis  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Epsom  College  and  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
Before  the  war,  in  which  he  served  with  signal  honor,  he 
had  written  a  Critical  Study  of  Robert  Bridges  and  adapted 
to  music  some  of  the  laureate’s  poems.  His  own  poetic  ex¬ 
pressions  have  been  collected  in  two  volumes.  With  his 
younger  brother,  Edward  Brett  Young,  he  collaborated  on 
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a  novel,  in  1913’  The  Undergrowth.  He  has  written  a  play 
against  the  background  of  the  war,  Captain  Swing,  but  most 
of  his  literary  work  has  been  in  romance  form.  With  the 
fearless  analysis  of  a  realist  he  reveals  his  characters  and 
their  environment  but  his  general  motive  is  that  of  an  adven¬ 
turous  story-teller.  His  experiences  in  military  service,  and 
the  voyages  which  he  has  made  to  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  setting  of  his  stories.  He 
lives  for  a  part  of  the  year  in  Italy,  at  Anacapri. 

Selective  Bibliography 

The  Deep  Sea  (1914) 

*  The  Dark  Tower  (1914) 

The  Iron  Age  (1916) 

Five  Degrees  South  (1917).  Poems. 

*  The  Crescent  Moon  (1918) 

Marching  on  Tanga  (1918) 

*  The  Young  Physician  (1919) 

Poems  (1919) 

The  Tragic  Bride  (1920) 

*  The  Black  Diamond  (1921) 

*  The  Red  Knight:  A  Romance  (1921) 

*  Pilgrim’s  Rest  (19 22) 

*Woodsmoke  (1924) 

Cold  Harbour  (1924) 

*  Love  Is  Enough,  2  vols.  (1924;  Eng.  ed. :  Portrait  of  Clare) 

*  Sea  Horses  (1925) 

The  Key  of  Life  (1928) 

Many  of  the  romances  by  Major  Brett  Young  are  mo¬ 
tivated  by  scenes  in  German  East  Africa.  The  Red  Knight 
narrates  adventures  in  Trinacria  with  melodramatic  situa¬ 
tions  that  are  often  found  in  his  romances.  The  dialogue 
is  usually  spirited  and  sustained.  This  is  especially  marked 
in  Woodsmoke,  the  story  of  Jimmy  Antrim,  the  sharp-witted, 
freckled-faced  soldier  who  is  introduced  “at  a  detestable  spot 
called  M’bagwe,  half-way  through  Smuts’  invasion  of  German 
East  Africa.”  In  a  way,  Pilgrim’s  Rest  is  a  sequel,  or  con¬ 
tinuance,  of  the  “history  of  the  M’dalo  gold,”  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  more  pages  of  adventure  and  dialogue  than  in  Wood- 
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smoke  but  less  dramatic  vigor.  The  most  graphic  portion  of 
the  later  book  is  the  strike  of  1913  in  the  mines,  and  the 
reactions  upon  Johannesburg.  In  a  prefatory  note  to  pil¬ 
grim’s  Rest  the  author  stresses  the  purely  imaginary  por¬ 
traits  of  the  leaders  and  the  Diamond  and  Brak  Deep  mines, 
assuring  the  natives  of  this  region  that  he  would  not  offend 
the  sensitive  feelings  of  “a  people  whose  hospitality- -and 
goodwill  towards  the  stranger  have  been  the  richest  in.ijiy 
experience.”  Note  the  vivid  atmosphere  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Book  I — that  of  the  Drakensberg  and  “that  moment  of 
transfiguration”  after  sunset  when  each  thorn-bush  is  like  a 
flame,  and  “every  floating  insect  is  a  point  of  light.”  The 
poetic  diction  of  the  author  is  in  evidence  through  the  first 
chapters  of  this  book.  Is  Hayman  a  consistent,  vital  char¬ 
acter?  Summarize  the  traits  of  Beatrice  and  contrast  her 
with  Mrs.  Wroth.  Note  the  melodramatic  endings  to  Books 
II  and  III,  The  Reef,  and  Bonanza. 

Sea  Horses  takes  rank  among  the  virile  tales  of  the  sea 
in  contemporaneous  fiction.  It  begins  at  Naples  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Glanvil  of  the  Vega  expects  to  return  to  England  for 
Christmas  Day  with  his  mother  but  is  suddenly  and  mys- 
'  teriously  ordered  to  sail  for  Panda  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa.  To  add  to  the  mystery  and  irritation,  one  of  the 
ship’s  owners  demanded  that  the  captain  should  take,  on  his 
freight  ship,  a  young  mother,  Mrs.  Salvia,  and  her  daughter 
who  were  seeking  for  the  child’s  father  in  Panda.  A  love 
story  develops  as  this  sea  yarn  progresses  but  the  reader’s 
imagination  is  gripped  by  the  adventurous  elements  of  danger 
and  intrigues  against  Glanvil,  at  the  hands  of  ghoulish 
Bomba  and  sinister  Salvia.  The  atmosphere  becomes  tense 
in  certain  situations  of  torrid  heat  and  sunken  coral  reefs; 
note  such  passages  on  pages  1 21- 122,  215. 

Young  varies  his  romances  of  the  sea  and  eastern  settings 
by  such  leisurely  tales  of  English  country  folk  as  Love  Is 
Enough  and  The  Key  of  Life.  In  the  latter  novel  he  trans¬ 
ports  his  heroine,  Ruth  Morgan,  from  her  farm  home  in 
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Shropshire  to  Egypt  where  he  mingles  romance,  scientific 
discoveries  and  ironic  humor  in  a  diverting  love  story  that 
lacks  the  verve  or  significance  of  his  earlier  tales  of  adventure. 

&  c.  c  c  C 

0  •  Percival  Christopher  Wren 

Bern  in  Devonshire  and  educated  at  Oxford,  Major 
Percival  Christopher  Wren,  retired  in  1917,  has  been  a 
veteran  of  service  in  three  armies — British  Cavalry  Corps, 
French  Foreign  Legion  and  Indian  Army  in  East  Africa. 
At  Oxford  he  was  noted  for  skill  in  cricket  and  as  a  boxing 
champion.  After  his  retirement  from  active  warfare  he 
sought  out,  in  Morocco,  the  man  who  had  been,  in  part,  the 
model  for  the  hero  of  two  romances  of  mystery,  Major 
Henri  de  Beaujolais,  and  asked  to  be  enrolled  in  the  secret 
service  work,  but  ill  health  prevented  this  enrollment.  In 
later  years  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  fiction  of  photographic 
and  melodramatic  qualities.  From  personal  experience  he 
knows  all  aspects  of  army  life  and  his  background  and  types 
are  drawn  with  fidelity  and  sympathy. 
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Dew  and  Mildeiv  (1912;  American  ed.,  1927) 

Father  Gregory  (1913) 

Snake  and  Sword  (1914) 

The  Wages  of  Virtue  (1916) 

*  The  Young  Stagers  (1916;  American  ed.,  1927) 

*  Stepsons  of  France  (191 7) 

*  Beau  Geste  (1924) 

*  Beau  Sabreur  (1926) 

*  Beau  Ideal  (1928) 


Reference 

Grant  Overton,  The  Mentor,  November,  1926 

As  author,  Major  Wren  has  progressed  rapidly  from  his 
earlier  stories  to  the  three  romances  of  mystery  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  Beau  Geste,  Beau  Sabreur  and  Beau  Ideal.  The  mo- 
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tive  of  mystery,  however,  is  found  in  the  first  fiction,  Dew 
and  Mildew,  a  tale  of  a  fakir  of  Hindoostan  who  built  a 
bungalow  on  the  site  of  a  shrine.  A  curse  upon  the  house 
and  family  was  fulfilled  in  varied  ways  that  furnished  the 
author  with  piquant,  melodramatic  scenes.  The  Young 
Stagers  chronicled  a  more  realistic  trend  in  combination 
with  romance  and  Stepsons  of  France  prepared  the  reader 
for  the  three  graphic  stories  of  the  Foreign  Legion. 
Mystery,  action  and  photographic  characterization  combine 
to  give  these  stories  their  sensationalism  and  grip  on  the 
imagination.  The  pictorial  and  dramatic  qualities  are  attested 
by  the  successful  films  which  follow  closely  the  fictional 
story.  In  spite  of  many  structural  and  rhetorical  defects,  the 
romances  are  effective  both  in  atmosphere  and  characteriza¬ 
tions.  The  element  of  mystery  is  sustained  without  a  lapse 
of  interest.  What  are  your  impressions  of  Africa  and  her 
relations  with  England  from  these  romances?  Note  the 
subtle  satire  upon  certain  army  officers.  Who  is  the  hero 
of  Beau  Ideal ,  John  Geste  or  Otis  Vanbrugh? 


CHAPTER  II 


FANTASY  AND  MYSTERY 

Among  writers  of  the  twentieth  century  there  are  certain 
novelists  that  do  not  fit  into  either  general  classification  of 
romancer  or  realist.  To  such  has  been  applied  the  word  of 
recent  usage,  fantasists  or  phantasists.  They  may  have 
situations  of  adventure,  physical,  mental,  emotional ;  they  may 
achieve  characterizations  startlingly  real,  by  a  technique  that 
represents  the  “new  psychology”  and  its  deep  probings  into 
the  subconscious  self.  They  often  blend  humor  and  satire 
with  their  imaginative  journeys,  either  through  a  world  of 
mythology  and  reality  mingled,  or  a  mental  cosmos  with 
diverse,  tangential  paths.  Some  of  these  writers  might  be 
called  romanticists,  if  one  may  accept  the  distinction 
offered  by  Brander  Matthews  in  his  essays,  “Romance  versus 
Romanticism.”  1  Already  some  of  these  writers  whom  we 
call  fantasists,  or  romanticists  (if  one  prefers  the  term) 
have  lost  influence,  even  have  slipped  from  memory,  recalling 
the  words  of  Matthews  (p.  3 7)  :  “Romance  is  never  in 
danger  of  growing  old,  for  it  deals  with  the  spirit  of  man 
without  regard  to  times  and  seasons ;  but  Romanticism  gets 
out  of  date  with  every  twist  of  the  kaleidoscope  of  literary 
fashion.”  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  exponents  of  fantasy 
that  have  left  marked  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the 
generation  and  are  still  directing  it  along  new  impulses  of 
thought  and  technique.  To  some  of  the  leaders  in  this 
school  of  fantasy  in  English  fiction,  James  Joyce,  Virginia 
Woolf  and  Dorothy  Richardson,  the  appellation,  “stream  of 
consciousness  novelists”  has  been  given.  Who  invented  the 

1  Brander  Matthews,  The  Historical  Novel  and  Other  Essays  (1901). 
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phrase  is  not  certain  but  it  remains  in  memory  and  use. 
Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould  accredits  its  early  use  to  Henry 
James.2  She  defines  its  exponent  as  “one  who  attempts  to 
portray  life  and  character  by  setting  down  everything  that 
goes  on  in  his  hero’s  mind ;  notably  all  those  unimportant 
and  chaotic  thought-sequences  which  occupy  our  idle  and 
somnolent  moments  and  to  which,  in  real  life,  we  pay,  our¬ 
selves,  little  attention.”  Less  simple  and  direct,  but  sugges¬ 
tive,  is  the  definition  by  E.  M.  Forster  in  Aspects  of  the 
Novel  (1927,  p.  159).  “What  does  fantasy  ask  of  us?  It 
asks  us  to  pay  something  extra.  .  .  .  The  other  novelists 
say,  ‘Here  is  something  that  might  occur  in  your  lives,’  the 
fantasist  says,  ‘Here’s  something  that  could  not  occur.  I 
must  ask  you  first  to  accept  my  book  as  a  whole,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  to  accept  certain  things  in  my  book.’  ”  3 4  The  result,  as 
Forster  sees  it,  is  that  some  stop  reading  and  others  go  on 
coldly  watching  “the  gambols  of  the  author  without  realizing 
how  much  they  may  mean  to  him.”  Sterne  and  his  T ristram 
Shandy  is  cited  as  a  pioneer  example  of  fantasy  in  which 
the  supernatural  element  is  not  present  but  “suggested  as  not 
far  off.”  There  are  resemblances  between  some  types  of 
fantasy  and  the  German  expressionism,  like  that  of  Haupt¬ 
mann  in  The  Sunken  Bell.  Other  kinds  have  humor  and 
grotesquerie  as  their  primal  qualities. 

Many  writers  of  mystery  tales  use  methods  of  fantasy. 
Some  have  retold  history  with  deepening  shadows  of  the 
supernatural  or  mysterious ;  others  have  written  melodramas 
of  love  and  adventure.  The  most  familiar  types  have  been 
motivated  by  some  clever  detective  as  the  central  character. 
Willard  Huntington  Wright,  in  his  Introduction  to  The 
Great  Detective  Stories  4  (1927;  p.  4)  calls  this  literary  form 
“the  youngest,  the  most  complicated,  the  most  difficult  of 
construction  and  the  most  distinctive.”  He  believes  that  the 
wide  popularity  of  detective  stories,  among  philosophers, 

2  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  October  22,  19 27. 

3  By  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company. 

4  By  permission  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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statesmen  and  men  of  business,  is  because,  “at  bottom  and  in 
essence,”  these  tales  have  the  same  factors  that  give  popular¬ 
ity  to  the  cross-word  puzzle.  The  reader’s  goal  is  to  fit  to¬ 
gether  the  parts  of  the  story.  English  and  American  critics 
accept  Poe  as  the  creator  of  the  modern  mystery  story.  In 
English  fiction,  Wilkie  Collins  (in  The  Woman  in  White  and 
The  Moonstone )  and  Dickens  (in  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood )  were  forerunners  of  Conan  Doyle  and  Sherlock 
Holmes,  of  G.  K.  Chesterton  and  Father  Brown,  of  Lynn 
Brock  and  Colonel  Gore,  of  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Hanaud, 
and  other  famous  detectives.  Sir  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins, 
still  writing  occasional  tales  and  reminiscences,  made  his  dis¬ 
tinctive  contributions  in  1894,  with  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 
The  God  in  the  Car  and,  by  contrast,  The  Dolly  Dialogues. 
He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  in  phantas¬ 
magoria  in  fiction ;  he  has  had  many  imitators  with  less 
imaginative  skill. 


James  Joyce 

(1882-) 

Two  Irish  writers  of  different  temperaments  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  literary  forms  were  born  the  same  year  in  Dublin, 
James  Joyce  and  James  Stephens.  James  Joyce  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Clongowes  Wood  College  and  at  Belvedere  College. 
Later  he  was  graduated  from  the  Royal  Academy,  Dublin. 
He  was  trained  for  the  priesthood  but  he  renounced  this 
calling  and  left  Ireland  to  teach  in  schools  on  the  Continent. 
He  has  lived  at  Trieste,  Zurich,  Rome  and,  in  later  years, 
in  Paris.  His  delight  has  been  in  music ;  he  gave  the  title 
Chamber  Music  to  his  first  collection  of  verses.  Two  years 
before  this  book  appeared  he  had  startled  the  reading  public 
by  a  collection  of  satiric  sketches,  Dubliners.  His  stinging 
wit  and  merciless  characterization  were  foreshadowed  in 
these  narratives.  In  1916,  he  challenged  the  reading  world 
again  with  his  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man.  This 
book,  novel  in  form  and  vigorous  in  cynical  revealment,  has 
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influenced  young  writers  even  more  than  Ulysses,  which  ap¬ 
peared  six  years  later.  It  showed  vital  influences  of  French 
literature.  In  both  books  there  are  strong  autobiographical 
portraits.  Joyce,  like  his  hero  artist,  Stephen  Dedalus,  was 
obsessed  by  his  memories  of  Dublin  as  a  place  of  decay  and 
futility  for  mind  and  soul.  There  are  passages  of  brilliant 
wit  but  the  tenuous  journey  of  Dedalus,  through  the  “rotten 
realms”  of  physical  and  mental  sordidness,  becomes  weari¬ 
some  to  a  normal  reader.  H.  G.  Wells  paid  tribute  to  the 
book,  emphasizing  “a  cloacal  obsession”  on  the  part  of  Joyce, 
a  determination  to  bring  back  what  modern  drainage  and 
decorum  had  removed  from  life.  Arnold  Bennett 5  disputes 
the  merits  which  Wells  emphasized;  he  regrets  “the  consider¬ 
able  influence”  of  this  book  and  declares  that,  in  spite  of 
“scenes  of  genius,”  it  has  “large  portions  that  are  dull, 
pompous,  absurd,  confused  and  undirected.”  Some  readers 
will  agree  with  Arnold  Bennett ;  others  will  accept  the  verdict 
of  Wells  that  it  is  “a  tale  of  education,  a  mosaic  of  jagged 
fragments  that  does  altogether  render  with  extreme  complete¬ 
ness,  the  growth  of  a  rather  secretive,  imaginative  boy  in 
Dublin.” 
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Few  books  of  the  last  generation  have  created  such  furor 
of  discussion  as  greeted  Ulysses.  It  is  still  under  the  ban 

5  Arnold  Bennett,  Things  That  Have  Interested  Me,  2d  series 
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in  England  and  parts  of  America.  It  has  been  loudly  praised 
in  France  where  it  was  published.  Ulysses  defied  repres¬ 
sions  with  Freudian  philosophy;  it  showed  influences  of 
Nietzsche.  Some  critics  prophesy  that,  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  it  will  rank  as  a  masterpiece  of  this  day.  7E  (George 
W.  Russell),  raised  the  hope  that  it  might  be  the  Inferno, 
with  possibilities  of  a  Pnrgatorio  and  a  Paradiso  yet  to  come, 
thus  making  it  unquestionably  the  greatest  fiction  of  the 
twentieth  century.6  Other  readers  may  agree  with  Arnold 
Bennett 7  that  it  is  “more  indecent,  obscene,  scatological  and 
licentious  than  the  majority  of  professedly  pornographical 
books.” 

Through  seven  hundred  pages,  James  Joyce  narrates  the 
introspective  wanderings  of  Leopold  Bloom,  the  Jew  of 
Dublin,  during  twenty-four  hours.  All  kinds  of  filth  and 
disillusionment  are  exposed  yet  there  is  a  craving  to  find 
beauty  amid  the  ugliness  and  frustration.  Daring  wit  punctu¬ 
ates  pages  that  would  otherwise  be  dull ;  the  author  parodies 
certain  books  against  which  he  felt  personal  antagonism. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  decency  in  taste,  the  story  drags 
by  repetition.  Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould  calls  attention 
to  the  “stark  record  to  be  found  in  the  last  forty  pages  (un¬ 
punctuated)  of  Ulysses  which  give  you  the  slackening  pro¬ 
cesses  of  a  woman’s  cerebration  after  she  has  gone  to  bed 
and  before  she  finally  goes  to  sleep.”  8  Ernest  Boyd,  in  his 
valuable  study  of  Joyce  9  criticizes  the  eroticism  of  parts  of 
Ulysses  but  he  stresses  the  author’s  sincerity. 

James  Stephens 

(1882-) 

Born  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  city,  Dublin,  as  was 
James  Joyce,  James  Stephens  had  not  educational  oppor- 

6  Address  by  IE  at  Brooklyn,  February  22,  1928. 

7  Arnold  Bennett,  op.  ext. 

8  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  October  22,  1927. 

9  Ernest  Boyd,  Ireland’s  Literary  Rexiaissance  (19212),  p.  405. 
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tunities  like  Joyce,  but  he  had  strong  poetic  yearnings.  He 
was  found  by  the  Irish  poet,  George  W.  Russell  (iE)  work¬ 
ing  in  Dublin  as  a  lawyer’s  typist  and  supporting  a  wife  and 
child  on  twenty-six  shillings  a  week.  His  wit  and  literary 
gifts  were  recognized  and  chances  for  writing  and  publica¬ 
tion  opened  for  him ;  his  verses  and  short  stories  began  to 
appear  in  magazines.  As  student  of  Irish  folklore  and  story¬ 
teller,  with  mingled  fantasy  and  whimsical  humor,  he  is  an 
honored  member  of  the  group  by  whom  the  Irish  Renaissance 
has  been  achieved. 
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As  writer  of  fiction,  James  Stephens  won  popularity 
when  The  Crock  of  Gold  was  published,  a  strange  medley 
of  realism,  fantasy  and  satire.  It  is  whimsical  in  plot  and 
development.  The  two  philosophers,  with  their  wives,  the 
Thin  Woman  and  the  Grey  Woman,  experience  many  droll 
adventures.  The  search  of  the  one  surviving  philosopher  for 
the  Irish  god  of  love  and  life,  culminates  in  fantastic  imagina¬ 
tion  and  subtle  humor.  The  beautiful  maiden,  the  daughter 
of  Meehawl  MacMurrachu,  symbolizes  love  and  idealism. 
Elements  of  tragedy  and  comedy  commingle  in  this  romantic 
tale.  There  are  real  men  and  women,  as  well  as  troops  of 
fairies  of  the  woods  led  by  Pan.  Read  the  estimate  of  The 
Crock  of  Gold  by  Ernest  Boyd  in  Ireland’s  Literary  Renais¬ 
sance  and  compare  your  own  reaction  with  those  of  this 
critic. 

Painstaking  in  historical  study,  written  with  philosophy 
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and  some  humor,  Deirdre  differs  from  his  lighter  fantastic 
tales.  Compare  his  version  of  this  fascinating  legend  of  the 
tragic  queen  with  the  play  by  Yeats  on  the  same  theme. 
Which  author  shows  more  sympathy  with  the  queen?  Is 
the  humor  of  Stephens  irrelevant  in  places,  or  is  it  effec¬ 
tive?  Do  you  note  resemblances  to  Barrie  in  any  of 
Stephens’  stories,  like  The  Charwoman’s  Daughter  or 
Etched  in  Moonlight  ?  This  latter  novelette  has  touches  of 
the  supernatural  and  philosophical,  especially  in  Part  VI, 
with  comments  upon  “buried  memory.”  It  is  a  fantastic  tale 
of  a  lover  and  his  lady  of  the  castle,  who  stop  in  their  stroll¬ 
ing  in  the  moonlight  to  look  inside  a  ruined  tower.  The 
heavy  door  of  the  tower  is  shut  by  a  rejected  suitor  who 
leaves  the  lovers  there  for  several  years.  On  his  return, 
haunted  by  this  “buried  memory”  and  frightened  at  the 
probable  results  of  his  jealous  act,  he  finds  there  strange 
revealments  that  form  the  denouement,  weird  yet  convincing, 
“like  a  dream  etched  in  moonlight.”  More  robust  in  char¬ 
acterization,  yet  touched  with  wistfulness,  are  the  stories, 
“Hunger”  and  “Desire,”  in  this  same  volume. 

Lord  Dunsany 
(1878-) 

Lord  Dunsany  (Edward  John  Moreton  Drax  Plunkett), 
eighteenth  baron  of  his  family,  with  his  home  at  Dunsany 
Castle,  County  Meath,  has  won  many  honors  for  service  in 
the  British  armies.  He  was  in  the  South  African  War  and 
the  World  War;  he  was  wounded,  in  April,  1916,  when  he 
was  Captain  of  the  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers.  While  he 
was  a  scholar  at  Eton,  he  felt  the  urge  of  writing.  His  imagi¬ 
nation  has  always  dominated  his  expressions  in  prose  and 
verse.  His  friend,  George  W.  Russell  (SE),  in  verbal 
reminiscences,  has  emphasized  his  skill  in  drawings  with 
haunting  themes.  Some  of  the  titles  of  his  books  might  be 
used  to  characterize  his  own  nature,  as  A  Dreamer’s  Tales 
or  The  Compromise  of  the  King  of  the  Golden  Isles.  The 
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same  traits  appear  in  his  plays  and  his  fiction ;  delicate  fancy, 
with  human  insight  of  rare  penetration,  characterize  such 
plays  as  The  Glittering  Gate,  Tents  of  the  Arabs,  and  Gods 
of  the  Mountains;  they  are  evident  in  Fifty-One  Tales  and 
other  collections  of  his  prose  fiction. 
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Both  in  his  plays  and  his  stories,  Lord  Dunsany  uses  many 
theatrical  devices.  Strange  psychological  methods  are  often 
incorporated  as  in  the  tale,  “The  Guest,”  in  Fifty-One  Tales, 
where  Death  is  the  host  to  a  young  man  as  he  dines  at  a 
restaurant.  The  dialogue  is  haunting  and  poignant.  The 
Blessing  of  Pan  is  a  fantasy,  with  realistic  studies  of  a  rural 
parish  in  England  where  a  farmer’s  son,  with  his  magical 
music,  produces  situations  of  alternate  fear  and  allurement. 
Both  the  youth  and  the  parson  are  well-sustained  characters. 
Symbolism  and  humor,  with  satire  upon  certain  “doctrines,” 
reveal  the  versatile  gifts  of  this  dramatist  and  story-teller. 

Maurice  Baring 

(1874-) 

Fourth  son  of  the  first  Lord  Revelstoke,  Maurice  Baring 
is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  English  political  and  literary 
life  to-day,  judged  by  appointments  and  honors.  In  his 
poems  and  plays,  in  his  essays  and  fantastic  fiction,  he  re¬ 
veals  a  keen,  versatile  grasp  of  reality  blended  with  an  in¬ 
ventive  imagination.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
where  he  showed  fine  scholarship,  he  entered  diplomatic 
service  in  1898 ;  he  has  had  a  long  record  of  honor  in  France, 
Rome  and  Copenhagen.  In  1905,  he  went  to  Russia  as  spe- 
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cial  correspondent  for  the  Morning  Post;  later  he  was  in 
Constantinople,  studying  political  and  social  conditions.  He 
has  served  with  honor  in  military  and  air  forces.  A  later 
appointment  was  as  Wing  Commissioner  of  Air-Force  Offi¬ 
cers  (1925).  Russia  has  been  a  dominating  incentive  in 
much  of  his  writing ;  Chekhov  and  Dostoevski  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  influences  in  such  fantasies  as  Cat’s  Cradle  and 
Tinker’s  Leave.  In  autobiographic  pages  he  has  narrated 
personal  experiences,  With  the  Russians  in  Manchuria  and 
A  Year  in  Russia;  along  wider  routes  he  has  related  the 
delights  and  vicissitudes  of  Round  the  World  in  Any  Number 
of  Days  ( and  Ways).  Cat’s  Cradle  (1925)  was  a  long,  dis¬ 
cursive  story,  loosely-knit  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  inter¬ 
ludes  in  conversational  form.  Tinker’s  Leave  (1927)  is 
more  unified  but  as  quixotic.  It  shows  especially  the  influence 
of  Chekhov.  In  bald  outline  it  is  the  tale  of  Miles  Conster- 
dine,  a  wealthy,  shy  young  Englishman,  of  twenty-seven 
years,  who  breaks  away  from  family  tradition  (represented 
by  a  rigid  Victorian  aunt),  and  goes  alone  to  Paris.  There 
he  meets  a  Russian  family  and  a  lady  who  reproaches  him 
for  idleness  ;  so  he  goes  to  Russia  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  as  photographer.  The  background  portrays  Russia  in 
peaceful  springtime  and  in  symptoms  of  revolution.  The 
author,  through  conversation,  and  a  medley  of  thoughts  of 
his  hero  (and  his  comrade,  Aloysha)  discusses  religions, 
politics,  and  whether  Vergil  ought  to  have  been  denied  his 
request  that  the  Adneid  should  be  burned. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  book,  “To  A.  D.  M.,”  the  author 
summarizes  its  structure  and  motive :  “I  think  it  is  perhaps  a 
record  of  impressions  received  in  Russia  and  Manchuria,  in 
war-time,  and  transposed  into  a  phantasy  .  .  .  the  story  in 
this  book  is  a  thread  which  I  present  to  the  reader  to  guide 
him  through  a  labyrinth  in  Limbo  .  .  .  the  labyrinth  is  no 
Cyclopean  maze  hewn  out  in  the  Cretan  rock,  but  rather 
a  vague,  winding  corridor,  full  of  faded  mirrors,  muffled 
doors  and  dim  windows.  .  .  .  The  corridor  is  tortuous;  the 
reader  will  need  a  thread  to  guide  him ;  and  he  will  find,  as  he 
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walks  along  unwinding  it,  that  it  may  catch  in  the  fasten¬ 
ings  of  doors  and  windows,  which  will  spring  open  at  a 
touch.  He  will  then,  perhaps,  pause  and  look  and  listen.”  10 
Note  other  examples  of  expanded  symbolism  in  this  book. 
What  qualities  of  style  are  indicated?  What  evidences  of 
the  poet?  Is  Aloysha  convincing  as  a  character  or  mys¬ 
terious?  Elena,  once  engaged  to  Aloysha,  exerts  an  elusive 
influence  over  Miles.  Why?  Note  the  lapses  in  interest  in 
the  middle  of  the  book  and  its  recovery  towards  the  end. 
Is  the  character  of  the  American  correspondent,  Haslam, 
who  preferred  a  play  “with  a  kick  in  it,”  satirically  drawn? 
As  a  fantasy  (or  phantasy)  is  this  “opposed  to  fact”  or 
interwoven  with  fact? 

Arthur  Machen 

(1863-) 

Among  the  fantasists  in  England  who  have  defied  realism 
with  whimsical  and  popular,  quixotic  tales  is  Arthur 
Machen.  The  Hill  of  Dreams  (190 7)  has  been  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  many  later  fantastic  and  symbolic  books.  Robert 
Hillyer  says : 11  “The  Hill  of  Dreams  is  the  most  robust, 
as  well  as  the  earliest  counterblast  to  the  conventional  novel.” 
The  “magic”  of  its  motive  and  situations  has  been  reflected 
in  other  English  fantasists,  like  David  Garnett’s  Lady  into 
Fox  and  Sylvia  Townsend  Warner’s  Lolly  Willowes;  Amer¬ 
ican  fantasists  reveal  the  influence  of  Machen  as  we  shall 
note  in  a  later  chapter.  Ten  years  passed  from  the  writing 
of  this  fantasy  to  its  publication,  but  the  author’s  industry 
has  been  manifest  in  books  of  adventure  and  travel,  with 
ironic  humor,  during  the  years  before  and  after  this  mas¬ 
terpiece,  like  The  Great  God  Pan,  Dog  and  Duck,  The  Lon¬ 
don  Adventure  and  The  Chronicle  of  Clemendy  (1906- 
1926). 

10  Maurice  Baring,  Tinker’s  Leave,  p.  vi.  By  permission  of  Double¬ 
day,  Doran  &  Company. 

11  Book  Notes,  October-November,  1927,  p.  6. 
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A.  Conan  Doyle 

(1859-) 

Versatility  and  industry  are  two  marked  traits  of  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  as  author.  He  has  written  history 
and  historical  romance,  books  on  medicine  and  books  on 
spiritism,  poems  and  plays,  detective  stories  and  tales  of 
adventure.  His  rank  is  second  to  none,  in  such  novels  of 
history  as  Micah  Clarke  and  The  White  Company.  He  has 
created  a  character  that  is  a  real  personality  and  a  slogan 
for  all  intuitive  shrewdness,  Sherlock  Holmes.  Many 
places,  from  London  and  Winchester  to  Meiringen,  in 
Switzerland,  are  pointed  out  to  tourists  as  spots  where  some 
adventure  came  to  Sherlock  Holmes.  Critics  may  bemoan 
the  fact  that  his  creator  has  been  lured,  by  publishers’  per¬ 
sistence,  to  resurrect  this  adroit  investigator  of  crimes  so 
often,  but  the  reading  public  has  greeted  each  new  book  with 
acclaim,  from  A  Study  in  Scarlet,  in  1887,  to  The  Case 
Book  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  in  1927. 

He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  Charles  Doyle, 
an  unappreciated  artist,  and  the  nephew  of  Richard  Doyle 
of  Punch.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  descended  from  the 
Plantagenets.  Recalling  his  boyhood  he  says :  “It  was  Spar¬ 
tan  at  home  and  more  Spartan  at  the  Edinburgh  school 
where  a  tawse-brandishing  schoolmaster  of  the  old  type, 
made  our  young  lives  miserable.”  12  With  schoolboy  fights 
and  rapid  reading  of  Mayne  Reid  and  his  Scalp  Hunters,  he 
came  to  adolescence  and  preparatory  Jesuit  schools  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  In  Paris  lived  a  grand-uncle,  Michael 
Conan,  who  was  his  godfather  and  from  whom  he  derived 
his  name,  after  that  of  the  ill-fated  young  duke,  Arthur 
Conan,  whose  eyes  were  put  out  by  King  John.  Back  in 
Edinburgh  and  its  university,  beginning  a  five  years’  course 
of  medical  studies,  he  received  impressions  of  one  pro¬ 
fessor,  “a  rather  ruthless  vivisectionist,”  whom  he  has  Ac¬ 
tionized  as  Professor  Challenger,  and  Joseph  Bell,  surgeon 


12  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Memories  and  Adventures,  p.  5. 
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at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  whose  “strong  point  was  diag¬ 
nosis,  not  only  of  disease,  but  of  occupation  and  charac¬ 
ter.”  13  After  sundry  small  wage-earning  opportunities,  he 
was  given  a  place  as  surgeon  on  the  whaler,  The  Hope,  for 
a  seven  months’  trip  to  the  arctic.  The  glamour  and  adven¬ 
ture  of  this  voyage  left  impressions  for  later  stories.  He 
owes  to  these  sea  trips  the  vigor  and  marvelous  energy  which 
have  characterized  him.  After  his  marriage,  he  practiced 
medicine  at  Bristol  and,  later,  at  Southsea.  He  was  in  active 
service  in  the  Boer  War  and  wrote  volumes  about  this  con¬ 
flict  and  the  World  War.  At  intervals  he  had  written  short 
stories  of  conventional  type  for  magazines.  He  decided  to 
try  tales  of  mystery,  using  Poe  and  Gaboriau  as  his  models 
in  plots.  Poe’s  detective,  M.  Dupin,  had  been  a  boyhood 
hero  of  this  later  story-teller.  He  recalled  his  old  teacher, 
Jo  Bell,  “with  his  eagle  face  and  curious  ways  and  eerie 
trick  of  spotting  details,”  and  from  such  materials,  aided 
by  his  fertile  imagination,  he  has  created  a  world-famous 
detective,  called  first  Sherringford  Holmes,  later  Sherlock 
Holmes.  Do  you  agree  with  Grant  Overton,  in  Cargoes  for 
Crusoes  (1924,  p.  201),  that  “this  is  without  question  the 
most  famous  character  in  English  fiction”? 
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Grant  Overton,  Cargoes  for  Crusoes  (1924) 

While  Conan  Doyle  was  waiting  for  response  to  his  first 
mystery  stories  he  wrote  two  excellent  historical  romances, 
Micah  Clarke  and  The  White  Company,  depicting  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  Rebellion  and  the  period  of  Edward  III.  His  inter¬ 
est  in  psychic  studies  began  in  early  manhood  and  has 
reached  full  development  in  his  postwar  books.  He  cites 
many  questions  asked  him  about  the  “real  persons,”  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  Watson,  and  how  far  he  reflects  the  traits  of  his 
detective.14  Are  the  later  tales  strained  or  sustained  in 
imagination?  Read  his  “Farewell  to  Sherlock  Holmes,”  in 
The  Case  Book. 


William  J.  Locke 

(1863-) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  one  profession  or  craft  will 
often  react  upon  another  in  the  same  individual.  Many 
novelists  have  served  apprenticeships  to  law  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  may  be  noted  in  their  logical  sequences.  The  medical 
profession,  with  which  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  War¬ 
wick  Deeping  have  been  associated,  is  reflected  in  many  side 
lights  in  their  fiction.  Architecture  affords  fine  training, 
in  structure  and  art,  for  the  writer  of  fiction,  as  has  been 
attested  by  Thomas  Hardy  and  William  J.  Locke.  The 
latter  is  still  closely  identified  with  this  profession  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  Hon¬ 
orary  Member  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  Amsterdam,  the  Central  Society  of  Architects  of 
Spain  and  of  Portugal,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Architects.  To  him,  writing  fiction  has  been  re¬ 
laxation  but  he  has  brought  to  it  the  training  in  structure 
and  proportions  of  the  skilled  architect. 


14  Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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William  John  Locke,  son  of  John  Locke,  was  born  in 
Barbados,  where  his  father  was  prominently  identified  with 
cultural  and  commercial  interests.  The  beginning  of  his 
higher  education  was  at  Queen’s  Royal  College;  his  later 
courses  were  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  For  many 
years  he  “plied  his  trade”  in  architecture  but  he  had  mo¬ 
ments  of  revolt  from  the  more  dignified  aspects  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  towards  imaginative  writing,  especially  of  whimsical 
stories.  Ever  a  keen  observer  and  a  wide  traveler,  he  had 
known  intimately  characters  of  unique,  appealing  person¬ 
ality,  with  a  vein  of  bohemianism  in  them  (as  in  the  author) 
that  suggested  such  heroes  in  his  later  fiction  as  Marcus 
Ordeyne,  The  Beloved  Vagabond,  Simon  the  Jester,  The 
Mountebank,  and  The  Great  Pandolfo.  As  fictionist,  he 
defies  probability  and  realism  in  many  cases,  and  adopts 
romanticism  in  its  most  alluring  and  artificial  modes.  Don 
Quixote  may  well  be  chosen  for  the  prototype  of  many  of  his 
gallant  extravagant  heroes.  There  are  hints  of  Thackeray, 
Dumas,  De  Maupassant,  Stevenson  and  other  novelists  in 
certain  pages  of  his  fiction,  but  he  cannot  be  considered  as 
their  successor  or  imitator ;  he  has  distinctive  methods  and 
style.  He  had  written  ten  books  before  he  won  a  large 
reading  public  by  The  Beloved  Vagabond,  in  1906.  He  has 
kept  his  clientele  by  creating  unique  characters,  by  his  subtle 
humor  and  his  chivalrous  sentiments.  In  later  years  he 
spends  much  time  at  Cannes.  He  is  interested  in  construc¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  a  building  or  a  novel. 
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Unevenness  in  workmanship  and  merit  is  a  challenging 
factor  in  the  fiction  by  William  J.  Locke.  He  can  write 
with  a  charming  humor,  often  ironic,  a  delight  in  what  is 
quixotic  and  gallant,  that  suggests  De  Maupassant  or  Anatole 
France.  There  are  many  resemblances  between  the  Englsh 
romanticist  and  the  French  story-tellers  with  delicate  satire. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  writes  too  rapidly  for  assimilation 
and  reduces  his  average  of  high-grade  books  by  too  much 
ephemeral  melodrama.  In  his  personality  and  many  of 
his  characters  there  are  two  natures  that  struggle,  as  he 
has  suggested  in  The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne:  “We 
have  a  primary  or  everyday  nature — a  thing  of  habit, 
tradition,  circumstances ;  and  we  also  have  a  secondary 
nature  which  clamors  for  various  sensations  and  is  quite 
contented  with  vicarious  gratification.”  Such  dual  nature 
furnishes  the  keynote  in  novels  like  The  Beloved  Vagabond, 
The  Mountebank  and  The  Kingdom  of  Theophilus. 

In  The  Beloved  Vagabond  we  have  the  delightful  char¬ 
acter,  Berzelius  Nibbidard  Paragot,  learned  and  shiftless, 
careless  in  his  morals  but  always  chivalrous  and  appealing. 
As  in  many  other  books  by  Locke,  the  reader  is  kept  in 
suspense  to  the  end  of  a  climax  of  surprising  sentiment. 
It  may  not  be  wholly  probable  but  it  is  absorbing.  The 
Mountebank  was  an  entertaining  postwar  tale,  written  with 
wistful  pathos  and  clever  inventiveness.  The  author  knows 
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stagecraft  and  he  made  the  scenes  in  which  the  hero  played 
his  burlesque  both  realistic  and  romantic.  The  love  story 
is  told  with  sensitiveness  and  beauty.  Is  the  dual  nature 
of  the  hero — his  courageous,  honorable  record  in  war  and 
his  futility  when  “seeking  a  job” — consistently  developed? 
Is  there  an  underlying  message? 

Not  infrequently  Locke  chooses  middle-aged  men  and 
women  for  his  principal  parts  in  the  drama  of  life.  Such 
was  Theophilus  Bird  of  The  Kingdom  of  Theophilus ,  the 
Englishman  of  “habit,  tradition,  circumstance”  who  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  Evelina  with  whom  her  political  ventures  rated  higher 
than  her  domestic  life.  Suddenly,  into  the  life  of  smug 
routine  led  by  Theophilus,  came  a  windfall  of  fortune,  a 
large  inheritance  from  the  uncle  of  Evelina  but  left  to  her 
husband,  not  to  the  wife.  Deftly  the  author  mingles  ironic 
humor  and  romanticism  in  the  changing  interests,  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  hero  largely  through  association  with  the  charm¬ 
ing  Daphne  Waring,  until  the  denouement  of  “The  King¬ 
dom  of  Happiness”  for  Theophilus.  With  characteristic 
touch,  the  author  does  not  leave  Evelina  without  compen¬ 
sation  ;  she  has  her  understanding  affinity,  John  Roberts : 
“They  were  dear  companions.  They  walked  hand-in-hand 
through  sewage  systems  as  through  fields  of  asphodel.” 16 
Compare  one  of  Locke’s  novels,  with  a  marked  dual  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  hero,  with  Stevenson’s  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde”  and  note  the  difference  in  method  and  diction.  Are 
his  subtlety  and  Gallic  humor  better  adapted  to  his  stories 
than  more  robust  characterization  would  be  ?  Does  he  reveal 
traits  of  the  fantasist  in  both  plots  and  characterizations? 

Jeffery  Farnol 
(1878-) 

The  Quest  of  Youth  is  a  symbolic  title  for  the  latest  ro¬ 
mance  by  industrious  Jeffery  Farnol ;  he  has  carried  that 
spirit  of  mingled  quest  and  zest  into  all  his  products  of 


15  By  permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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romanticism  of  a  distinctive,  popular  variety.  If  he  has 
never  quite  equaled  the  strong  characterization  that  gave 
to  The  Broad  Highway  its  more  solid  element,  in  addition 
to  the  grace  of  style,  he  has  written  stories  that  have  held 
the  public  with  more  than  normal  interest.  Few  writers 
in  modern  days  have  had  more  definite  preparation  for  their 
work  than  the  boy  born  at  Birmingham.  His  father  loved 
romances  and  read  aloud  to  the  mother,  as  she  sewed  in  the 
evenings  after  the  boys  (Jeffery  and  Ewart,  who  was  killed 
in  the  Boer  War)  had,  supposedly,  gone  to  bed.  They  were 
not  in  bed  always,  however,  as  the  writer  recalls  memory 
pictures  of  his  brother  and  himself,  sitting  in  their  night¬ 
shirts  outside  their  room,  listening  to  the  thrilling  story  of 
The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  Later  the  boys  shared  the 
reading  for  an  hour  and  Jeffery  declared  that  his  father 
“made  the  stories  live  for  us.”  In  time,  he  became  familiar 
with  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Cooper,  and  Stevenson,  as 
well  as  his  first  hero  in  letters,  Dumas.  When  he  was  ten 
or  twelve  he  was  entertaining  schoolmates  with  tales  of 
adventures  which  he  devised,  one  such  story  lasted  for  three 
months  of  “stolen  intervals  from  school.” 

Although  his  father  was  devoted  to  the  romancers,  he  had 
no  patience  with  the  idea  of  his  son  that  he  should  become 
a  writer.  To  counteract  such  tendencies,  he  apprenticed  him, 
at  seventeen,  with  a  firm  of  engineers  and  brassfounders 
in  Birmingham.  The  unexpected  result  (to  be  unveiled  in 
later  years)  was  the  character  of  Black  George,  the  vigorous 
smithy  of  The  Broad  Highway.  He  came  to  know  the 
brawny  side  of  human  nature  and  had  his  part  in  fights  at 
the  foundry.  During  the  lunch  hour  he  would  entertain 
the  workmen  with  stories  or  amaze  them  by  some  sketching 
with  his  deft  hand.  An  incident  of  that  time  illustrates  his 
daring  pride.  One  of  the  workmen  challenged  this  story¬ 
teller  and  sketcher  as  lacking  in  “manliness”  and  inquired 
if  he  could  do  what  “one  real  man  in  the  shop”  had  done, 
climb  up  inside  the  big  chimney  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  He  accepted  the  challenge  on  a  wager  of  five  shillings 
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to  a  half  crown ;  he  went  up  slowly  but  safely,  waved  his 
handkerchief  from  the  top,  and  returned  to  earth  with  his 
eyes  full  of  soot,  and  giddy.  Then  he  lost  his  wager  and 
had  to  fight  one  of  the  men.  The  end  of  the  foundry  days 
came  when  the  foreman  sent  Jeffery  home  with  a  note  to 
his  father,  “No  good  for  work,  always  writing.” 

He  spent  his  days  bicycling  through  Kent  and  Surrey, 
studying  drawing  under  Loudon  at  the  Westminster  Art 
School  and  writing,  far  into  the  night,  several  stories  that 
occasionally  were  sold  to  magazines.  At  twenty-one  he  ap¬ 
plied  some  of  his  temperamental  romance  and  married  a 
bride  of  seventeen,  daughter  of  F.  Hughson  Hawley,  an 
artist  of  New  York.  She  had  a  little  money;  her  husband 
had  less.  They  came  to  America,  Jeffery  Farnol  hoping  to 
sell  more  stories  or  to  get  employment  as  artist.  While  he 
painted  scenery  at  the  Astor  Theater  and  lived  in  “a  dis¬ 
mal,  rat-haunted  studio  at  Tenth  Avenue  and  38th  street,” 
his  wife  remained  with  her  family,  but  he  visited  their  home 
in  New  Jersey  often  and  wrote  busily,  in  every  leisure  mo¬ 
ment.  He  completed  two  light  stories,  My  Lady  Caprice 
and  The  Money  Moon,  but  his  zest  was  put  into  the  book 
soon  to  seek  for  a  publisher,  The  Broad  Highway.  The 
vicissitudes  of  that  manuscript  were  many,  almost  incredible, 
in  light  of  its  later  success.  Two  New  York  publishers 
refused  it,  a  third  accepted  it  conditionally  and  then  weak¬ 
ened,  an  actor  friend  offered  to  interest  the  Boston  pub¬ 
lishers  (Little,  Brown  &  Company)  in  it  but  left  it  in  the 
bottom  of  his  trunk  and  returned  to  New  York.  Farnol, 
embittered  by  months  of  delay,  would  have  sold  or  burned 
the  sheets  but  his  wife  rescued  them  and  sent  them  to 
Farnol’s  mother  in  England.  Through  her  active  efforts,  it 
wras  accepted  by  Sampson,  Low  &  Marston  and  Farnol 
returned  to  England,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  be 
greeted  by  these  publishers  as  author  of  “a  second  Lorna 
Doone The  American  rights  were  sold  to  Little,  Brown 
&  Company.  He  chose  Lee,  in  Kent  (where  he  lived  for 
a  time  as  a  boy)  for  their  English  home,  with  visits  to  the 
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Riviera  during  winter  months.  More  recently  he  has  moved 
to  Brighton.  He  revisited  America  to  report,  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  the  pugilistic  contest  between  Dempsey  and  Car- 
pentier.  The  Broad  Highway  has  sold  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  copies  and  the  author  has  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  Clement  Shorter,  editor  of  The  Sphere  who  wrote,  after 
reading  The  Broad  Higlnvay  in  proof:  “The  great  read¬ 
ing-public  of  any  age  will  not  be  bullied  into  reading  the 
authors  who  have  reached  the  dignity  of  classics.  The 
writer  who  can  catch  some  element  of  the  spirit  of  the 
‘masters’  and  modernize  it  is  destined  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  crowd.  And  thus  Mr.  Jeffery  Farnol  has  entered  into 
his  kingdom.”  16 
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For  the  title  of  his  chapter  study  of  Jeffery  Farnol,  in 
Cargoes  for  Crusoe  s,  Grant  Overton  chooses  Jeffery 
Farnol’s  Gestes.  The  romancer  used  the  same  word  in  one 
of  his  own  titles.  Mr.  Overton  explains :  “A  Geste  is  a  great 
exploit  or  an  heroic  achievement ;  the  thing  that  has  to-day 
pretty  nearly  dwindled  to  a  gesture.  But  although  the  fiction 
of  Jeffery  Farnol  is  full  of  gestures — of  ladies  who  cry 
‘La!’  and  of  ladies  who  swoon;  of  gentlemen  who  draw 
swords  as  naturally  as  they  draw  breath,  or  even  more  so — 
the  succession  of  his  work  is  a  series  of  gestes.”  17  He  has 
worked  diligently  and  independently  since  he  won  his  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  in  1911.  Most  of  his  fiction  is  of  the  ro¬ 
manticist  type — sometimes  more  of  a  gesture  than  a  geste ; 
such  were  Beltane  the  Smith  of  vague  history  and  The 
Geste  of  Duke  Jocelyn,  written  as  a  whimsey  with  a  court 
fool  and  droll  verses  to  please  his  daughter.  The  Loring 
Mystery  is  a  detective  tale  of  mediocre  skill  introducing  the 
shrewd  character,  Jasper  Shrig,  who  reappears  with  his 
insight,  humor  and  philosophy  in  The  High  Adventure. 
Among  the  best  of  his  later  stories  are  two  in  sequel,  Black 
Bartlemy’s  Treasure  and  Martin  Conisby’s  Vengeance.  All 
the  elements  of  picaresque  romance  are  here — pirates  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  slaves  in  a  Mediterranean  galley,  the  bitter 
vengeance  of  Martin  and  his  victim  in  the  dungeon  of 
Nombre  de  Dios. 

There  is  a  Dickensian  flavor  about  many  of  the  characters 
in  The  Broad  Highway,  Peregrine’s  Progress  and  The  High 
Adventure.  Tinker,  mender  of  pots  and  philosopher,  adds 
vividness  to  many  scenes.  Still  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Dickens  and  George  Borrow,  Jefferey  Farnol  entices  an¬ 
other  hero,  older  by  a  few  years  and  bored  with  life,  into 
zest  and  chivalry  in  The  Quest  of  Youth,  the  story  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  Vane-Temperly.  The  setting  is  rural  England 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  in  days  of  swords  and  duels, 
with  dandies  vying  with  footpads  and  rogues  to  gain  the 
reader’s  interest.  Dr.  Bob  Witherpsoon  preaches  a  whole- 
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some  doctrine  to  Tony,  regarding  the  secret  of  youth :  “Work 
f’  others,  if  possible,  but  work !  F’get  y’self  in  other  folks’ 
worries,  work  wi’  em,  suffer  wi’  em,  and  you’ll  be  young 
again  ’fore  ye’re  old.”  *8 

Jeffery  Farnol  has  a  distinctive  style  which  is  variously 
regarded  by  critics.  Some  call  it  quaint  and  fantastic, 
adapted  to  his  imagination ;  others  call  it  affected.  His  own 
acknowledgment  of  delight  in  the  Queen  Anne  essayists, 
as  well  as  in  Borrow  and  Dickens,  may  suggest  sources  of 
literary  apprenticeship  and  resemblances  in  style.  Does  he 
suggest  kinship  with  Blackmore?  with  Dumas?  Note  their 
differences,  in  sustained  imagination  and  dramatic  vigor. 

Robert  Hichens 

(1864-1927) 

In  literary  history  there  are  many  instances  of  novelists 
who  have  shown  creative  genius  in  one  book,  beside  which 
their  earlier  and  later  work  fails  to  register  in  approximate 
value.  Examples  are  Lorna  Doone,  Jane  Eyre,  Cranford, 
The  Deemster,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  The  Virginian  and 
many  others.  In  this  list  of  single  novels  of  surpassing 
merit  and  challenge  must  be  placed  The  Garden  of  Allah. 
Robert  Smythe  Hichens  had  been  a  prolific  writer  of  fic¬ 
tion  both  before  and  after  this  book  appeared  but  he  never 
sustained  the  magic  grip  of  this  story,  nor  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  critics. 

The  father  of  Robert  Hichens  was  Canon  F.  H.  Hichens 
of  Canterbury ;  the  novelist  was  born  at  Speldhurst,  Kent. 
He  was  educated  at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  later  at  Clifton 
College  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  His  first  ambition 
was  to  become  a  musician.  The  poetic  setting  of  The 
Garden  of  Allah  and  some  of  the  lesser-known  stories  like 
Barbary  Sheep  and  The  Dweller  on  the  Threshold,  attest  his 
musical  and  poetic  qualities.  He  published  lyrics  as  well 

18  Jeffery  Farnol,  The  Quest  of  Youth  (1927),  p.  10.  By  permis¬ 
sion  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
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as  short  stories  while  he  studied  music  at  Bristol  and  Lon¬ 
don.  He  traveled  widely  and  spent  some  time  in  Egypt, 
Algeria,  Italy  and  other  countries.  Much  of  his  later  writ¬ 
ing  shows  evidences  of  journalistic  delight  in  the  spectacular 
but  too  hasty  structure.  He  wrote  plays  alone  and  in 
collaboration  with  Wilson  Barrett  (“The  Daughters  of  Baby¬ 
lon”  and  “The  Voice  from  the  Minaret”),  in  addition  to 
dramatizing  some  of  his  own  stories  and  other  fiction. 

Selective  Bibliography 

The  Green  Carnation  (1894) 

Flames  (1897) 

*  The  Slave;  A  Romance  (1900) 

*  The  Garden  of  Allah  (1904;  American  ed.,  1905) 

The  Call  of  the  Blood  (1906) 

Egypt  and  Her  Monuments  (1908) 

*  Barb ary  Sheep  (1909) 

The  Holy  Land  (1910) 

*  The  Dweller  on  the  Threshold  (1911) 

*  After  the  Verdict  (1924) 

The  Unearthly  (1926) 

*  The  Bacchante  (1927) 

There  are  elements  of  the  fantastic  and  exotic  in  The 
Garden  of  Allah,  scenes  so  weird  and  blood-curdling  that 
they  haunt  the  memory,  but  the  author  does  not  fall  into  the 
bathos  of  “shoddy  romanticism”  that  is  found  in  some  of  his 
other  tales  like  An  Imaginative  Man  or  The  Fruitful  Vine. 
In  the  former  story  the  unbalanced  man  ended  his  life  of 
torture  for  himself  and  others  by  beating  out  his  brains 
against  the  Sphinx  with  which  he  imagined  he  was  in  love. 
Before  and  after  he  wrote  his  masterpiece,  the  author  re¬ 
vealed  his  ability  to  satirize  contemporary  English  society. 
The  Green  Carnation,  his  first  novel,  was  a  thinly-veiled 
satire  upon  Oscar  Wilde  and  Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  with 
other  London  aesthetes  in  group  pictures. 

The  dominant  merits  of  The  Garden  of  Allah  are:  (1)  Its 
daring  and  brilliant  background,  with  color  effects  that  dazzle 
the  reader.  There  are  vistas  of  scenery  and  pageantry  of  life 
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in  Algiers  at  carnival  with  contrasts  in  the  terrifying  loneli¬ 
ness  of  desert  places.  The  atmosphere  has  deep  shadows  of 
mystery  as  well  as  glowing  colors.  (2)  The  simplicity  yet 
vigor  of  its  leading  characters — the  monk,  Boris  Androvsky, 
and  the  English  girl  with  gypsy  blood  whom  he  weds  in  the 
African  solitudes.  (3)  The  haunting  anguish  of  the  monk 
over  his  lapse  from  religious  vows,  kept  for  two  decades, 
and  his  soul  conflict  between  secrecy  and  confession.  It  is 
not  an  original  theme,  that  of  the  physical  passions  of  an 
ascetic,  but  it  is  treated  against  exotic  background  and  in 
impassioned  manner.  There  is  a  vein  of  sensationalism,  a 
lack  of  the  restraint  that  gives  such  patent  force  and  poign¬ 
ancy  to  the  same  theme  when  treated  in  The  Mother,  by 
Grazia  DeLedda,  the  Spanish  romancer  who  won  the  Nobel 
prize  in  literature,  in  1927.  In  The  Garden  of  Allah  is  ro¬ 
manticism  at  its  best  in  word  painting,  with  sensuous  crav¬ 
ings,  spiritual  conflicts  and  mysterious  pulsations  of  life  in 
nature  and  mankind,  blended  into  a  compelling  story.  A 
detailed  analysis  of  this  romance  is  found  in  Frederic  Taber 
Cooper’s  Some  English  Story  Tellers  (1912). 

Donn  Byrne 

(1889  -1928) 

Born  in  New  York  City,  of  Irish  parentage,  Donn  Byrne, 
whose  full  name  was  Brian  Oswald  Donn-Byrne,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Dublin  University.  Later  he  traveled  and  studied 
in  Paris  and  Leipzig.  In  all  places  his  chief  interests  were 
literary  and  his  goal  that  of  a  writer.  He  returned  to  New 
York  to  undertake  editorial  work  for  the  New  York  Sun 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  His  first  books,  Stories  Without 
Women,  The  Strangers’  Banquet  and  The  Foolish  Matron 
were  entertaining  but  they  failed  to  gain  him  more  than 
recognition  of  promise  (among  critics)  of  more  distinctive 
work  in  fiction,  along  the  lines  of  romanticism.  This  proph¬ 
ecy  was  fulfilled,  in  1921,  when  Messer  Marco  Polo  ar¬ 
rested  attention  by  its  originality  of  treatment  and  its  literary 
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glamour.  Other  books  followed  in  which  he  sustained  his 
reputation  and  maintained  his  skill.  His  death  by  tragic  ac¬ 
cident  occurred  in  Ireland  (1928). 

Selective  Bibliography 

*  Messer  Marco  Polo  (1921) 

*  The  Wind  Bloweth  (1922) 

Changeling  (1923) 

*  Blind  Raftery  and  His  Wife  (1924) 

O’Malley  of  Shanganagh  (1925) 

*  Hangman’s  House  (1926) 

*  Brother  Saul  (1927) 

*  Crusade  (1928) 

Destiny  Bay  (1928) 

Donn  Byrne  was  a  lover  of  outdoors  and  all  kinds  of 
sport,  especially  golf  and  yachting;  he  took  prizes  in  vari¬ 
ous  athletic  contests.  Robustness,  combined  with  poetic 
imagination,  has  typified  his  books  that  may  be  classified  as 
fantasies.  Messer  Marco  Polo  is  a  new,  humanized  portrait 
of  the  great  traveler  with  magical  gifts.  His  story  is  told 
by  the  Ulsterite,  Malcolm  of  the  Glens,  in  prose  poetry.  It 
recounts,  from  legendary  history,  the  love  story  of  Marco 
Polo  and  Golden  Bells,  the  daughter  of  Kubla  Khan.  Sug¬ 
gestions  of  Coleridge’s  poem  are  in  the  background.  Venice, 
powerful  and  magical,  lives  again  in  this  romance. 

In  Blind  Raftery  and  His  Wife,  Donn  Byrne  drew  upon 
Irish  folklore  for  his  sources.  He  produced  a  book  of 
charming  narrative  with  poetic  interludes.  The  same 
background,  in  a  way,  is  vitalized  in  Hangman’s  House  but 
there  is  more  whimsical  humor  which  is  accentuated  by  the 
droll  illustrations  by  John  Richard  Flanagan.  An  interest¬ 
ing  Foreword  to  Foreigners  preceded  the  love  tale  of  Con¬ 
naught  and  Dermot,  told  with  wistfulness  and  intuition. 
Donn  Byrne  contrasts  the  Irish  novelist  who  “gets  from  the 
Irish  people  a  certain  reverence,  a  good  measure  of  kindli¬ 
ness,  considerable  latitude  in  conduct  and  thought;  in  fine 
he  gets  his  due  from  a  God-fearing  people,”  with  the  way 
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in  which  novelists  are  treated  in  France  “in  an  academy  with 
a  gold-laced  coat,”  in  Germany  and  Austria  “like  a  person 
in  a  play,”  or  in  England  “contemptuously  patronized — a 
fellow  to  be  ever  on  your  guard  against.”  The  Athenian 
sought  something  “new;  the  Irishman  everywhere  requires 
something  of  proven  value.  The  proper  subject  for  conver¬ 
sation  for  an  Irishman,  you  may  have  noticed,  is  Ireland.” 
He  expands  this  keynote  of  his  Foreword  to  include  the 
Irishman’s  love  for  his  hills  and  fields,  the  whisper  among 
the  trees  in  memory;  the  latter  he  illustrates  by  his  memory 
of  a  tree  in  Bermuda  under  which  Thomas  Moore  sat,  a  spot 
that  awakened  within  Donn  Byrne  thoughts  of  “greenness  of 
fields”  in  far-away  Leinster  and  Moore’s  poem,  “At  the 
Mid-Hour  of  Night.”  Hangman’s  House,  he  affirms,  is  “the 
last  traditional  Irish  novel,”  for  the  World  War  has  created 
“a  new  civilization  there,  perhaps  better,  perhaps  not.”  He 
felt,  on  his  return,  like  “a  young  poet  of  Carthage  who  was 
returning  to  find  great  Dido  in  her  tomb,  and  whose  work 
it  was  to  set  down,  for  men  and  men’s  sons  to  remember,  the 
shining  beauty  of  her  face.”  19  This  mission  Donn  Byrne 
fulfilled  in  his  tale  of  the  McDermots  and  the  Glenmalures. 
There  are  passages  of  excitement  and  lively  races ;  there  are 
scenes  of  intrigue  for  John  D’Arcy  that  he  may  win — and 
lose — Connaught.  Possibly  the  adjectives  are  too  effusive 
at  times  but  the  colorful  touches  are  adapted  to  “the  miracle 
of  the  Irish  June;  yellow  of  gorse;  red  of  clover;  purple 
of  the  Dublin  mountains.”  Read  descriptive  passage  with 
allusions  to  folklore  of  “the  crock  of  gold”  and  “Women  of 
the  Shee”  and  “the  Naked  Hangman  with  his  gibbet”  (p.  5). 
Is  it  an  effective  introduction  to  this  picturesque  story? 
Read,  by  contrast,  the  description  of  the  steeplechase  at 
Hannaston  when  Dormet  won  (Chap.  XI,  pp.  200-220). 
Note  the  author’s  zest  for  sport.  Is  there  lack  of  dramatic 
vigor?  Is  the  story  a  romance  or  an  idyl? 

Turning  to  a  wholly  different  scenic  background,  Donn 

10  Donn  Byrne,  Hangman’s  House,  Foreword,  p.  x.  By  permission 
of  The  Century  Co. 
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Byrne  wrote  Brother  Saul.  It  is  a  new  interpretation,  in 
certain  aspects,  of  Tarsus  and  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
“converted”  Jew;  his  conversion  is  not  treated  as  a  single, 
miraculous  event  on  the  road  to  Damascus  but  as  coming 
gradually  from  earnest  thought  and  fervent  feeling.  Uncle 
Joachim  plays  a  large  part  in  the  dialogue  with  Saul  about 
this  new  Messias.  There  are  high  lights  of  scenic  beauty 
and  dramatic  situations  that  grip  the  imagination.  The  cul¬ 
tured  life  of  the  Tarsus  household  is  contrasted  with  the 
riotous,  lusty  scenes  amid  the  Roman  soldiers,  gladiators  and 
harlots.  Jewish  merchants  add  picturesque  features  and 
opportunity  for  subtle  satire.  Love  and  hatred,  tenderness 
and  tragedy  are  blended  in  this  story,  with  its  undercurrent 
of  spiritual  influences.  Compare  this  with  Ben-Hur  or  Quo 
Vadis  or  Irving  Bacheller’s  Dawn.  In  spite  of  excellent 
passages,  do  you  feel  that  Donn  Byrne  is  more  at  home  in 
fantasies  of  Irish  folklore  and  romance  than  in  Oriental 
scenes  ? 

Back  to  Ireland  for  his  setting  he  went  for  one  important 
episode  in  his  romance  of  the  Holy  Land,  Crusade.  The 
Norman  conquest  of  Ireland  has  seldom  been  treated  so 
vividly  in  fiction,  as  in  this  story  of  young  Sir  Miles 
O’Neill,  dispossessed  cousin  of  the  King  of  Ulster.  The 
style  is  similar  to  that  of  Messer  Marco  Polo,  with  melody 
and  charm,  as  well  as  adventuresome  scenes.  Critics  have 
noted  the  resemblance  between  the  lucidity  and  rhythm  of 
Donn  Byrne’s  style  and  that  of  Hergesheimer.  There  is 
latent  teaching  in  the  conviction  of  Sir  Miles,  after  his  cap¬ 
ture  by  the  Saracens,  that  finer  qualities  were  evident  among 
his  captors  than  among  many  of  the  crusading  Christians. 
In  Destiny  Bay,  as  in  his  earlier  romances,  the  author 
showed  the  nurture  of  his  boyhood  (spent  largely  in  Ireland) 
upon  legends  and  history,  so  that  folklore  became  a  large 
part  of  his  imaginative  background. 
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G.  K.  Chesterton 

(1874-) 

Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton  might  easily  be  classified  on 
several  lists  of  modern  writers.  He  is  biographer,  critic, 
satirist,  poet,  story-teller  and  caricaturist.  With  George 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Hilaire  Belloc,  he  challenges  English 
standardization  and  foibles  with  keen  wit.  He  is  equally 
sharp  in  defense  of  British  inns,  shops  and  ways  from  any 
taint  of  “Americanization.”  His  sketches,  What  I  Saw  in 
America,  are  spicy  reading.  He  began  writing  as  an  art 
critic;  his  education  was  at  the  Slade  School,  after  leaving 
St.  Paul’s.  Within  a  period  of  five  years  he  has  written 
biographies  of  Watts,  Browning  and  Dickens,  satiric  essays 
on  Heretics  with  literary  estimates,  diatribes  against  social 
evils  and  mystery  stories,  besides  illustrating,  with  cartoons, 
some  of  Hilaire  Belloc’s  droll  tales. 

Selective  Bibliography 

The  Wild  Knight  and  Other  Poems  (1900) 

*  Twelve  Types  (1902) 

*  Heretics  (1905) 

Charles  Dickens  (1906) 

*  The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday  (1908) 

Tremendous  Trifles  (1909) 

What’s  Wrong  with  the  World?  (1910) 

*  The  Innocence  of  Father  Brown  (1911) 

The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature  (1913) 

*  The  Wisdom  of  Father  Brown  (1914) 

*  What  I  Saw  in  America  (1922) 

Fancies  versus  Fads  (1923) 

Tales  of  the  Long  Bow  (1925) 

*  The  Incredulity  of  Father  Brown  (1926) 

*  The  Secret  of  Father  Brown  and  Other  Tales  (1927) 

In  Father  Brown,  the  detective,  Chesterton  has  created  a 
vitally  real,  ingenious  character.  Willard  Huntington 
Wright,  in  his  introduction  to  The  Great  Detective  Stories,20 


20  By  permission  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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says  of  Father  Brown :  “A  quiet,  plain  little  priest,  he  is  an 
intellectual  sleuth,  although  the  subtleties  of  his  analysis 
depend,  in  large  measure,  on  a  kind  of  spiritual  intuition — 
the  result  of  his  deep  knowledge  of  human  frailties.”  Would 
that  phrase,  “intellectual  sleuth,”  apply  also  to  this  author? 
Compare  Father  Brown  with  Sherlock  Holmes  in  vivid  per¬ 
sonality  and  inventive  faculty. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

(1866  -) 

When  Miss  Brown  of  X.Y.O.  was  published,  in  1927,  it 
was  announced  that  this  was  the  one  hundredth  book  of 
fiction  produced  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  Whether  that 
was  a  cause  for  congratulation  or  regret  must  be  decided  by 
critical  readers.  How  many  of  the  one  hundred  best  sellers 
of  their  month  of  favor  in  many  instances,  can  be  recalled 
six  months  after  reading?  Oppenheim  recently  told  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  “I’m  just  a  yarn-spinner.”  That  is  a  truth¬ 
ful,  but  not  necessarily  derogatory,  statement.  He  writes  far 
too  rapidly  to  achieve  the  best  results  but  he  holds  attention 
during  the  hour  of  reading.  Is  not  an  entertainer  worthy 
of  appreciation  of  his  commodities  when  he  makes  no  claim 
to  deeper  purposes?  Some  of  his  best  stories  are  not  me¬ 
chanical  but  spontaneous  in  inventiveness  and  satire.  He  is 
at  his  best  in  romances  that  have  political  intrigues  for  their 
major  motives. 
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Master  of  Men  (1901) 

*  The  Great  Awakening  (1902) 

*  Peter  Ruff  (1912) 

The  Mischief  Maker  (1913) 

The  Double  Traitor  (1918) 

*  The  Great  Impersonation  (1920) 

*  The  Great  Prince  Shan  (1922) 

The  Mystery  Road  (1924) 

*  Prodigals  of  Monte  Carlo  (1926) 
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*  The  Light  Beyond  (1928) 

The  Fortunate  Wayfarer  (1928) 

The  Great  Impersonation  is  his  most  virile  story  of  politi¬ 
cal  intrigue  and  strong  characterization.  The  Great  Prince 
Shan  is  a  close  second  in  inventiveness  and  graphic  style. 
The  Light  Beyond  shows  that  his  power  has  not  waned  to 
write  arresting  tales  of  international  intrigue.  The  scene 
is  an  imaginary  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers  in  London. 
American,  English  and  German  characters  play  leading  parts, 
with  Estelle  Dukane,  daughter  of  the  financier,  wielding  spell 
over  the  men  until  a  crisis  develops.  Does  this  author  show 
political  bias  in  his  stories?  Are  they  of  value  as  records 
of  contemporary  history? 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell 
(1861  -) 

For  versatility  in  writing,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell  has 
good  chance  of  winning  a  prize  in  current  English  fiction. 
Son  of  Richard  Vachell  of  Coptfold  Hall,  Essex},  and 
Georgina  Annesley  of  Arley  Castle,  Staffordshire,  he  started 
life  with  an  equipment  of  fine  family  and  opportunity.  He 
married  a  Californian  and  he  has  chronicled  some  of  his 
impressions  of  this  region  in  Life  and  Sport  on  the  Pacific 
Slope.  He  writes  plays  and  novelizes  them ;  he  writes  novels 
and  dramatizes  them,  with  equal  success.  In  fiction  he  has 
written  both  fantastic  and  serious  novels. 

Selective  Bibliography 

Shadowy  Third  (1902) 

Brothers  (1904) 

The  Face  of  Clay  (1906) 

*  The  Paladin  (1909) 

*  Quinney’s  (1914) 

*  The  Soul  of  Susan  Yellam  (1918) 

*  Fishpingle  (1919) 

*  Whitewash  (1920) 
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*  The  Fourth  Dimension  (1921) 

*  Men  Are  So  Selfish  (1928) 

*  Dew  of  the  Sea  (1928).  Short  stories. 

The  greatest  contribution  that  Vachell  has  made  to  lit¬ 
erature  is  his  novel,  published  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
The  Soul  of  Susan  Yellam.  It  gripped  the  sympathies  dur¬ 
ing  the  reading  and  haunts  the  memory.  As  a  story  with 
the  war  for  background,  it  will  rank  beside  Mr.  Britling  Sees 
It  Through  and  A  Son  at  the  Front  for  vitally  real  charac- 
acters.  It  is  more  condensed  and  less  speculative  than  these 
novels,  although  elements  of  the  supernatural  are  blended 
with  the  realistic  in  perfect  fantasy.  Read  the  last  chapter 
and  diagnose  its  qualities  of  insight,  dramatic  power  and 
tense  diction,  with  its  “triumph  of  faith.”  As  an  example  of 
his  playful  type  of  fiction  one  may  select  Quinney’s  or  Men 
Are  so  Selfish.  In  the  latter  story  he  allows  Jim,  challenged 
by  his  Aunt  Maria,  to  don  women’s  clothes  and  impersonate 
his  sister,  “Pat,”  at  a  house  party,  with  amusing  and  intro¬ 
spective  results. 


NOTABLE  NOVELS  OF  INTRIGUE  AND 
MYSTERY 

J.  S.  Fletcher,  often  using  a  pseudonym,  a  Son  of  the  Soil, 
has  written  for  journals  for  three  decades.  Yorkshire,  his 
home,  is  background  for  many  novels.  He  has  created  a 
journalist  detective  who  gives  gusto  to  such  notable  tales  of 
mystery  as  The  Charing  Cross  Mystery  (1923)  and  Hardi- 
gan’s  Hollow  (1927).  His  skill  and  scholarly  methods  of 
development  are  praised  by  Willard  Huntington  Wright  in 
his  Introduction  to  The  Great  Detective  Stories  (1927). 

Freeman  Wills  Crofts  invented  a  plot  of  strange  unique¬ 
ness  in  The  Cask  (1920).  For  incidents  and  entanglements 
in  The  Starvel  Hollow  Tragedy  (1927)  he  has  plotted  four 
murders  in  one  night  and  a  fantastic  sequence. 

A.  E.  W.  Mason  is  a  playwright  who  dabbles  in  scientific 
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mystery  stories  while  he  studies  serious  problems  in  more 
challenging  fiction.  He  depicts  a  shrewd  detective,  Hanaud, 
who  fathoms  the  mysteries  in  The  Winding  Stair  (1923), 
The  House  of  the  Arrow  (1924)  and  No  Other  Tiger 
(1928). 

George  A.  Birmingham,  the  pseudonym  for  Rev.  James 
Owen  Hannay,  shows  true  Irish  wit  and  keen  imagination 
in  popular  tales  of  mystery  like  Spanish  Gold  (1908),  The 
Island  of  Mystery  (1918)  and  The  Royal  Runaways  (1928). 

H.  C.  Bailey  (Henry  Christopher  Bailey),  an  Oxford 
scholar  and  a  journalist  on  the  Daily  Telegraph  (London) 
for  many  years,  has  written  romances  of  history  and  more 
popular  mystery  tales,  with  Mr.  Fortune  as  his  astute  de¬ 
tective  in  three  volumes,  Mr.  Fortune’s  Practice,  Mr.  For¬ 
tune’s  Trials  and  Mr.  Fortune,  Please  (or  Call  Mr.  For¬ 
tune). 

Marie  Adelaide  Belloc  (Mrs.  Lowndes),  sister  of  Hilaire 
Belloc,  writes  deftly  such  fantastic  stories  as  The  Chink 
in  the  Armour  (1912),  The  Lonely  House  (1920),  The 
Terriford  Mystery  (1924)  and  The  Story  of  Ivy  (1928). 

Patricia  Wentworth  (Mrs.  Dillon)  has  produced  one 
outstanding  mystery  tale  among  others,  The  Dower  House 
Mystery  (1923). 

Agatha  Christie  gripped  the  imagination  with  The  Murder 
on  the  Links  (1923)  and  The  Murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd 
(1926). 

J.  B.  Priestley  (John  Boynton  Priestley),  a  native  of 
Bradford,  a  soldier  of  honor  and  a  contributor  of  essays 
and  critiques  as  well  as  tales  to  American  and  English  press, 
lists  among  his  recreations  that  of  “amateur  philosophizing.” 
The  philosophical  element  mingles  with  the  fantastic  and 
droll  in  such  stories  as  Adam  in  Moonshine  and  Open  House 
(1927).  More  graphic  and  startling  are  the  situations  in 
The  Old  Dark  House  (1928),  weirdness  relieved  by  ironic 
humor. 

Edgar  Wallace  is  sharply  in  contrast  with  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  story-tellers.  He  writes  too  rapidly  and  mechanically 
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to  produce  more  than  tricks  of  melodrama  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tional  stories  like  The  Valley  of  Ghosts  (1923)  and  The 
Traitor’s  Gate  (1927)  motivated  by  the  theft  of  crown 
jewels. 

John  Masefield’s  Sard  Harker  is  a  romance  with  haunting, 
fantastic  plot. 

For  further  study  of  mystery  and  detective  stories,  like 
those  by  R.  Austin  Freeman  and  his  Dr.  Thorndyke,  read 
The  Great  Detective  Stories,  edited  by  Willard  Huntington 
Wright  (1927)  and  an  article,  “Here’s  to  Crime!’’  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Rose  Benet,  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
February  18,  1928. 


CHAPTER  III 


CHARACTERIZATION  AND  MANNERS 

The  novel  of  characterization  in  English  literature,  which 
dates  back  to  Richardson  and  Fielding,  passed  through  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  lapse  while  romance  forged  forward;  then  it  had  a  re¬ 
vival  in  the  Victorians — Thackeray,  Jane  Austen,  George 
Eliot,  Trollope  and  Charles  Reade.  For  another  brief  time 
romanticism,  with  sentimentalism,  threatened  its  extinction 
but  it  recovered  for  a  more  robust  realism  with  George 
Meredith,  Thomas  Hardy  and  George  Moore  as  exponents. 
The  influence  of  Russian  fiction,  especially  that  of  Turgenev 
and  Tolstoy,  was  strong,  with  an  admixture  from  French 
realists  like  Balzac,  Zola  and  Flaubert.  Novels  were  read 
and  studied,  as  revelations  of  contemporary  problems,  as 
social  histories  that  discussed  government,  morality  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  Robert  Elsmcre  was,  as 
William  Lyon  Phelps  has  emphasized,  “a  treatise  on  religious 
reform”  rather  than  a  novel.1  She  followed  this  with 
Marcella,  a  political  study,  and  later  mediocre  stories ;  but 
her  one  novel  was  David  Grieve,  a  vivid  character  study, 
especially  in  the  earlier  chapters. 

George  Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy  began  writing  as 
poets ;  both  returned  to  poetry  when  their  realistic  novels 
met  with  mis  judgments.  Hardy’s  poetry  is  epic  and  some¬ 
what  fatalistic  in  essence ;  Meredith’s  is  philosophic,  with 
that  undaunted  optimism  which  speaks  from  the  open  book 
on  his  grave  at  Dorking : 


1  William  Lyon  Phelps,  The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel,  p.  14. 
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Life  is  just  a  little  holding 

Lent  to  do  a  mighty  labour. 

(Vittoria) 

In  contrast  with  the  buoyancy  and  brawn  of  Meredith’s  hero¬ 
ines  and  novels,  are  the  more  serious  portrayals  of  character 
by  Thomas  Hardy,  who  surpassed  most  writers  of  his 
period  in  structure  and  in  lucidity  of  diction.  His 
influence  may  be  traced  upon  many  writers  of  this  later 
generation.  The  Wessex  downs  and  the  Wessex  folk  are 
visualized  as  well  as  poetized.  His  work  as  novelist  was 
finished  before  the  twentieth  century ;  it  began  with  Des¬ 
perate  Remedies,  in  1871,  and  ended  with  Jude,  the  Obscure, 
in  1895,  although  The  Well-Beloved  bore  imprint  of  two 
years  later.  His  great  contribution  to  the  twentieth  century 
was  his  epic  drama,  The  Dynasts.  He  was  essentially 
modern  in  his  psychology  and  his  scientific  method.  He 
symbolized  Nature  and  humanity,  as  a  modern  poet,  with 
Nature  often  aiding  perverse  Fate,  as  with  Tess  and  Marty 
and  Jude.  Henry  Seidel  Canby  calls  him  “The  Novelist  of 
Pity”  ( Definitions ;  1st  series).  M.  P.  Willcocks,  in  the 
study  of  Hardy  in  Between  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
(1925,  pp.  331-353),  ranks  him  as  the  last  of  the  “Great 
Builders”  and  links  his  name  with  Dostoevski,  Samuel  But¬ 
ler,  Whitman  and  Edward  Carpenter. 

Characterization  is  achieved  by  modern  novelists  in  sev¬ 
eral  modes.  Some  use  the  photographic  method ;  others  the 
“cataloguing  system” ;  others  emphasize  what  has  been  called 
the  subconscious,  or  stream  of  consciousness.  In  all  these 
varied  types  dialogue  is  used,  sometimes  deftly  but  often 
intuitively,  for  character  development  or  preparation  for 
dramatic  situations.  Whatever  may  be  the  method  employed, 
the  older  photographic  form  or  the  newer  psychological, 
the  test  of  a  good  novel  of  characterization  is  the  answer 
to  the  challenge,  Do  the  characters  live,  or  are  they  puppets, 
acting  in  a  pantomime  show? 
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George  Moore 

(1852  -) 

Just  how  far  George  Moore  has  been  identified  with  the 
Irish  movement  is  a  moot  question,  discussed  verbally  and 
in  writing  by  7E  (George  W.  Russell),  W.  B.  Yeats,  Ernest 
Boyd  (in  Ireland’s  Literary  Renaissance)  and  other  dis¬ 
criminating  critics.  He  lived  away  from  Ireland  for  so  much 
of  his  life  that  he  had  done  the  major  part  of  his  writing 
before  the  movement  began ;  yet  his  name  is  linked  with  that 
of  his  compatriots.  He  was  born  in  County  Mayo  and 
passed  much  of  his  youth  and  manhood  in  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don.  The  ten  years  in  Paris,  with  their  reactions  upon  his 
viewpoints  and  his  literary  style,  may  be  traced  in  his  book, 
Confessions  of  a  Young  Man.  His  goal  was  beauty — this 
he  would  attain  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  fortune,  fame  or 
moral  creeds.  He  had  been  living  and  writing  in  London 
during  the  later  nineteenth  century  when  a  call  came  to  him 
to  join  Yeats,  Russell,  Lady  Gregory,  Douglas  Hyde  and 
other  leaders  in  the  Irish  Renaissance  in  writing  plays  for 
the  new  Irish  Theater.  There  have  been  various  versions 
of  his  differences  of  opinion  about  methods  and  beliefs. 
Born  a  Catholic,  he  had  been  an  agnostic,  then  he  thought 
he  would  become  a  Protestant.  His  own  story  of  this  period 
of  frustration  is  in  his  three  volumes,  Ave,  Salve  and  Vale, 
or  Hail  and  Farewell,  in  which  he  was  Puck,  a  knavish  elf, 
recording  his  own  impressions  of  the  Irish  Renaissance. 
Impish  wit  and  disregard  of  certain  facts  for  the  sake  of 
literary  effects,  are  chief  characteristics  of  this  unique  auto¬ 
biography.  During  his  stay  in  Ireland  he  gathered  some 
material  for  short  stories  and  a  novel,  The  Lake,  of  passing 
interest.  They  are  dissimilar  from  his  representative  work 
as  novelist,  the  almost  brutally  realistic  stories  of  A  Mum¬ 
mer’s  Wife,  Esther  Waters  and  Evelyn  Innes. 
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Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  The  Modern  Novel  (1926) 

The  influence  of  French  realists,  notably  Zola  and  Flau¬ 
bert,  may  be  traced  in  the  objective  method  and  the  diction 
of  George  Moore’s  earlier  novels,  as  has  been  emphasized  in 
the  study  of  his  work  by  Carl  Van  Doren  and  Mark  Van 
Doren.2  He  drew  his  characters  with  unerring  clearness 
and  lack  of  emotion  in  the  story  of  A  Mummer’s  Wife, 
who  suffers  from  her  misplaced  love  for  an  actor,  and  in 
Esther  Waters,  the  novel  of  the  servant  girl  with  her  tragic 
betrayal  and  consequent  sufferings  because  of  the  infidelity 
of  William.  The  reader  is  stirred  to  pity  but  the  author 
reveals  no  bias  of  sympathy.  Miss  Drew,  drawing  her  de¬ 
ductions  from  these  earlier  novels  (to  which  may  be  added 
Evelyn  Innes  and  Sister  Teresa )  says:  “If  we  look  at  the 
world  with  the  eyes  and  mind  of  George  Moore,  we  see  it 


2  Carl  Van  Doren  and  Mark  Van  Doren,  American  and  British. 
Literature  Since  1890,  p.  166. 
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as  a  place  for  little  more  than  various  kinds  of  sensation; 
if  we  look  at  it  with  Shaw  we  see  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  inspired  common  sense;  if  we  look  at  it  with  Dickens, 
from  that  of  inspired  common  sensibility.”  3  Do  you  accept 
that  summary?  The  Brook  Kerith  is  a  revision  of  the  life 
of  Christ  as  it  appears  to  George  Moore,  in  his  present 
defiance  of  established  religious  creeds  and  history.  The 
survival  of  Jesus  and  his  renunciation  of  his  gospel,  with 
a  return  to  a  quiet  life  in  Palestine,  is  told  in  graceful  diction 
but  dogmatic  agnosticism.  As  story-teller  Moore  has  influ¬ 
enced  both  the  philosophy  and  the  literary  form  of  certain 
younger  writers. 


John  Galsworthy 
(1867-) 

Some  critics  believe  that,  in  the  future,  John  Galsworthy 
will  be  ranked  more  highly  by  his  plays  than  by  his  fiction; 
more  readers  will  choose  him  as  primarily  a  character 
analyst.  In  both  literary  forms  he  is  a  sincere,  restrained 
critic  and  photographer  of  society  in  upper  middle-class 
England,  during  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  first  generation  of  the  twentieth.  What  Thackeray 
did  for  the  Victorian  period,  that  John  Galsworthy  has  been 
doing  for  his  own  age,  as  chronicler  of  its  dominant  quali¬ 
ties  and  shifting  standards.  The  methods  of  the  novelist 
and  playwright  are  so  closely  linked  that  they  might  well 
be  studied  jointly.  His  own  convictions  about  the  art  of  the 
drama  are  embodied  in  essays  in  The  Inn  of  Tranquillity 
and  other  volumes.  R.  H.  Coats  has  studied  carefully  John 
Galszvorthy  as  a  Dramatic  Artist  (1927).  As  novelist  he 
is  both  observer  and  diagnostician.  To  use  a  trite  but  true 
analogy,  he  holds  his  mirror  of  fiction  steadily  before  mod¬ 
ern  life  in  society  and  politics,  within  a  restricted  area;  he 
reflects  that  life  with  truth  and  assurance.  He  is  not  a 


3  Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  The  Modern  Novel  (1926),  pp.  18-19. 
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surgeon  like  George  Moore  or  James  Joyce;  he  is  not  a 
philosopher  or  propagandist  like  H.  G.  Wells.  He  uses  a 
strong  literary  X-ray  upon  social  injustices,  but  he  discloses 
the  photographic  “plates”  rather  than  the  processes  of  the 
scalpel. 

His  family  was  an  honored  one  in  Devonshire  where  he 
was  born  in  1867.  One  of  his  first  publications,  A  Man  of 
Devon  (1901)  gave  information  about  his  ancestral  home. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
Scholarship  has  always  been  one  of  his  major  traits.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1890,  but  his 
interest  in  travel  and  writing  persuaded  him  away  from  this 
profession.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  encourage  Conrad 
in  writing  fiction,  but  the  story,  so  often  told,  that  John 
Galsworthy  saw  and  urged  the  publication  of  Almayer’s 
Folly,  when  he  was  on  the  Torrens  with  Conrad  as  mate, 
has  been  corrected  in  the  recent  biography.4  With  a  friend 
he  was  voyaging  on  this  ship,  hoping  to  reach  Samoa  and 
meet  Stevenson,  but  the  goal  was  not  attained.  Other  trips 
by  Galsworthy  on  sea  and  land  made  a  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  early  ’nineties  before  he  adopted  literature 
as  his  life  work. 

Outwardly,  his  life  seems  uneventful,  that  of  a  country 
gentleman  interested  in  his  estate  at  Hampstead,  Grove 
Lodge,  traveling  widely  but  lacking  direct  contacts  with  the 
problems  of  law,  economics  and  domestic  conflicts  that  form 
the  motives  of  his  plays  and  novels.  In  spite  of  such  seem¬ 
ing  detachment,  he  is  always  sympathetic  for  “whatever  is 
caged,”  whether  human  or  animal,  like  Falder  in  his  play 
of  Justice,  or  Clare  Desmond  of  The  Fugitive  or  Irene  of 
The  Forsyte  Saga.  Ferrand,  the  vagabond  philosopher  in 
The  Pigeon,  expresses  his  creed  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing,  in  social  injustices. 


4  G.  Jean-Aubry  (editor),  Joseph  Conrad:  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  I, 
P-  153- 
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The  earlier  novels,  from  1904  to  1909,  like  the  plays  of 
those  years,  show  the  author’s  interest  in  traditional  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  upper  middle  classes  and  their  obsession  of  land, 
as  well  as  his  revolt  from  caste  and  fixed  dividends.  They 
are  too  often  crowded  and  diffuse;  the  best  is  The  Man  of 
Property.  The  Dark  Flower,  like  his  play  of  that  year, 
The  Fugitive,  indicated  a  passing  absorption  in  sex  problems. 
The  Freelands  was  an  advance  in  characterization  of  a  family 
group,  with  subtle  irony  as  in  the  passages  where  Felix 
Freeland  smugly  enumerates  the  virtues  of  his  wife  with  her 
“career” — collecting  old  things  and  writing  poetry.  In  the 
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later  books,  which  comprise  The  Forsyte  Saga  he  contrasts 
the  type  of  the  older  generation,  represented  by  Soames 
Forsyte,  a  vivid  creation,  with  younger  men  like  Jolyon  and 
Bossiney  and  Michael  Mont.  Is  he  condemning  these  “men 
of  property,”  or  merely  reporting  conditions?  Is  his  motive 
ever  unduly  stressed?  Note  how  he  traces  the  changes  in 
Soames  from  the  stolid,  possessive  man,  defying  Irene  and 
revolting  against  Bossiney,  to  the  kindly  father  who  seeks  to 
control  the  arrogant  caprices  of  Fleur,  his  daughter,  in  The 
Silver  Spoon  (Chap.  XI)  and  ends  his  life  in  the  Swan 
Song  in  sacrifice  for  her.  Is  the  last  novel  strained  or  im¬ 
pressive  as  a  sequel?  Is  Galsworthy  a  social  ironist  rather 
than  a  social  historian?  Note  the  types  of  Forsytes  and 
“outsiders” — Old  Jolyon  and  young  Jolyon,  James,  Aunts 
Ann  and  Hester,  Irene,  Fleur  and  Marjorie  Ferrar.  Note 
the  successful  use  of  dialogue;  his  skill  as  dramatist  aids 
him  in  this  form.  His  legal  training  has  given  him  logical 
sequence.  Does  he  apply  to  his  own  fiction  his  words  about 
this  art :  “Art  is  the  one  form  of  human  energy  which  really 
works  for  union  and  destroys  the  barriers  between  man  and 
man.”  (Vague  Thoughts  on  Art  in  The  Inn  of  Tranquillity.) 
Is  he  successful  with  American  scenes  and  characters  in 
Two  Forsyte  Interludes  (p.  58)  and  elsewhere? 

Arnold  Bennett 

(1867-) 

Is  the  Novel  Decaying?  is  a  chapter  in  Arnold  Bennett’s 
book,  Things  That  Have  Interested  Me.5  Among  other 
significant  words  he  writes :  “The  foundation  of  good  fiction 
is  character-creating  and  nothing  else.  The  characters  must 
be  so  fully  true  that  they  possess  their  own  creator.”  This 
summary  follows  his  discussion  regarding  “what  counts” ; 
he  declares  that  style  counts,  plot  counts,  invention  counts, 
originality,  information  and  sympathy  count,  but  “the  real 

5  Arnold  Bennett,  Things  That  Have  Interested  Me,  3d  series 
(Chatto  &  Windus,  1926),  p.  193. 
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convincingness  of  characters  is  the  greatest  asset.”  Judged 
by  his  own  criterion,  Arnold  Bennett  has  a  large  asset  as 
novelist ;  his  characters,  in  his  representative  fiction,  surely 
have  “convincingness.”  Few  authors  have  been  more  lav¬ 
ishly  praised ;  few  have  had  more  severe  censure.  He 
achieved  his  fame  as  a  realist  when  he  wrote  The  Old  Wives’ 
Tale ,  in  1906,  and  Clayhanger,  two  years  later.  Many  critics 
will  say  that,  in  the  intervening  years,  he  has  not  equaled 
these  two  books,  although  he  has  been  most  productive ; 
others  will  credit  him  with  later  masterpieces,  since  1920,  in 
Riceyman  Steps  and  Lord  Raingo. 

His  development  came  slowly;  he  lacked  the  background 
of  such  colleagues  as  Kipling  and  Galsworthy.  Enoch 
Arnold  Bennett  was  born  in  1867,  near  Hanley,  which  he 
calls  “Hanbridge”  in  his  tales  of  the  Five  Towns.  This  was 
in  the  North  Staffordshire  District  of  potteries,  with  smoke 
and  dirt  and  depressing  environment.  His  father  was  a 
solicitor  in  the  potteries.  The  boy  had  a  limited  education 
at  the  Endowed  Middle  School  in  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
He  passed  the  matriculation  examination  for  London  Uni¬ 
versity  and  went  there  for  a  time.  At  twenty-one  he  was 
in  a  solicitor’s  office  in  London  as  clerk.  He  wrote  for  a 
Staffordshire  newspaper  but  he  had  no  ambitions  as  a  novel¬ 
ist.  He  had  read  meagerly,  largely  boys’  books  and  some¬ 
times  books  by  Ouida.  He  won  twenty  guineas  for  a  humor¬ 
ous  condensation  of  a  serial  in  a  popular  weekly ;  another  bonus 
came  for  an  article  on  “How  a  bill  of  costs  is  drawn  up.”  6 
He  was  reading  English  and  French  fiction,  with  an  excur¬ 
sion  into  Turgenev.  In  1893,  he  sold  a  story  to  the  Yellow 
Book ,  the  first  and  last  for  several  years.  Meantime,  his 
ambition  awakened  and  he  began  to  write  with  avidity  but 
slow  success;  for  a  time  he  was  editor  of  the  magazine 
Woman,  and  contributor  to  the  Academy. 

The  year  after  his  first  novel,  A  Man  from  the  North, 
was  published  (1898),  largely  autobiography  mingled  with 

6  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  English  Literature  During  the  Last  Half-Century 

(1927). 
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mild  adventure,  he  confided  to  his  diary  that  he  had  written 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  articles  and  stories,  plays,  and 
a  Staffordshire  novel,  Anna  Tellwright  (which  was  to  appear 
several  years  later  as  Anna  of  the  Five  Towns').  He  gained 
income  and  some  reputation  as  editor  and  critic,  connoisseur 
of  arts  and  dramatist,  but,  in  1900,  he  decided  to  cross  the 
Channel  and  pay  a  visit  to  France.  That  visit  lasted  eight 
years.  He  married  a  French  wife  who  stimulated  his  in¬ 
terest  in  literature.  In  The  Truth  About  an  Author  he  has 
told  many  realistic  tales  about  his  youth  and  apprenticeship 
to  fiction.  The  germ  of  The  Old  Wives’  Tale  came  to  him 
in  a  Parisian  restaurant,  in  1903,  with  reflections  upon  the 
faded  youth  and  latent  tragedy  of  a  fat,  old  woman  who 
used  to  frequent  the  cafe,  arousing  derisive  laughter.  He 
was  inspired  by  the  story  of  De  Maupassant’s  Une  Vie; 
he  wrote  a  tale  of  two  women  and  their  commonplace  yet 
significant  lives.  Like  Carlyle,  he  believed  that  every  life 
has  elements  of  romantic  biography,  if  seen  with  insight  and 
dramatic  imagination.  The  list  of  Arnold  Bennett’s  writ¬ 
ings,  during  the  last  twenty  years  since  he  gained  his  first 
recognition  as  novelist  of  penetrating  realism,  contains  many 
lighter  sketches,  and  Pocket  Classics  ( How  to  Live  on 
Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day),  some  extravagant  tales,  like 
Mr.  Prohack ,  Denry,  the  Audacious  and  The  Lion’s  Share, 
and  several  plays,  notably  What  the  Public  Wants,  The 
Honeymoon,  Milestones  (with  Edward  Knoblock)  and  The 
Great  Adventure,  dramatized  from  the  novel,  Buried  Alive. 
Amid  a  generation  of  novelists  that  find  life  futile  and  weari¬ 
some,  this  author,  in  his  varied  forms,  maintains  a  zestful 
and  sympathetic  attitude  towards  humanity.  How  to  Make 
the  Best  of  Life  is  his  slogan  as  well  as  a  title  of  one  of  his 
longer  Pocket  Classics. 
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There  are  two  distinct  Arnold  Bennetts  of  fiction.  One 
is  a  comedian,  writing  entertaining  stories  with  sane  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life,  stories  of  journalistic  type  like  The  Grand 
Babylon  Hotel  (1902),  satirizing  an  American  millionaire, 
Buried  Alive,  tale  of  a  shy  artist  “driven  into  publicity,” 
or  the  droll  stories  of  Denry,  the  Audacious.  Mr.  Proliack, 
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the  government  clerk  who  inherits  a  fortune,  and  The  Van¬ 
guard,  are  examples  of  fantastic  humor.  This  type  of  fiction 
is  akin  to  his  lighter  plays.  The  second  Arnold  Bennett  is  a 
grim  realist,  with  deep  motives  and  excellent  technique,  both 
in  atmosphere  and  characterization.  Unlike  Wells  and  Law¬ 
rence,  he  is  detached  in  his  viewpoint  and  averse  to  using 
fiction  as  propaganda.  His  commonplace  settings  and  people 
are  animated  by  his  dramatic  skill  and  his  humor.  He  makes 
characters  like  Anna,  Sophia  and  Constance,  Edward  Clay- 
hanger  and  Hilda  Lessways,  George  Cannan  and  his  son, 
Elsie  and  Lord  Raingo,  seem  almost  universal  in  their 
thoughts  and  behavior.  He  uses  two  words  frequently  in 
describing  them,  “mentality”  and  “egotism.”  7 

The  Five  Towns,  so  vividly  located  with  their  smoke  and 
glare  from  chimneys  and  ovens  and  their  reactionary  effects 
upon  landscape  beauty  and  individuals,  are  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  Stoke,  Hanley,  Burslem  and  Tunstall.  Industrialism 
is  symbolized  here  with  sharp  revealment  of  its  uses  and  its 
“riddle.”  There  are  passages  of  ironic  laughter,  as  in  the 
first  three  chapters  of  The  Old  Wives’  Tale.  Does  the 
ending  of  this  novel  seem  tragic  or  ironic?  Note  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  likeness  between  the  sisters.  Do  you  accept 
the  tribute  to  Arnold  Bennett  by  Carl  Van  Doren  and  Mark 
Van  Doren :  “He  is  the  greatest  of  living  realists,  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  novelists,  and  he  has  written  one 
of  the  best  novels  of  all  time”  ?  8  The  Clayhanger  series 
(including  The  Roll-Call )  is  a  logical  story  through  two 
generations.  The  gamut  of  emotions  is  run  by  Edward 
Clayhanger,  Hilda  Lessways  who  loved  him  but  married 
George  Cannan,  and  the  son  of  the  latter  who  went  gladly 
to  the  World  War  to  escape  domestic  troubles.  There  is 
compulsive  power  in  this  series,  and  in  Riceyman  Steps,  that 
grips  the  reader’s  imagination  and  sympathies.  Elsie,  the 
charwoman,  is  one  of  the  loyal  and  lovable  characters  cre- 

7  F.  J.  H.  Darton,  Arnold  Bennett,  p.  37. 

8  Carl  Van  Doren  and  Mark  Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  190.  By  per¬ 
mission  of  The  Century  Co. 
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ated  by  Bennett.  Pathos,  humor  and  psychological  insight 
are  evidenced  in  this  novel.  Lord  Raingo  shows  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  World  War  upon  the  characters,  especially  that 
of  the  “peer”  and  his  son.  The  interest  lapses  in  the  middle 
of  the  story  but  has  cumulative  force  towards  the  end.  In 
treatment  of  sex  relations  this  author  is  frank  yet  restrained 
by  good  taste.  Compare  his  women,  who  are  expressive  and 
vivid,  with  some  of  Galsworthy’s  who  are  silent  and  cold  in 
marriage  relations.  As  social  historian,  he  ranks  beside 
Flaubert,  Thomas  Hardy  and  Henry  James. 

May  Sinclair 

(1879-) 

Intellectual  and  introspective  are  two  adjectives  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  May  Sinclair  and  her  fiction.  Other  critics,  like 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  emphasize  her  “hectic,  feverish,  high- 
tension  manner  that  is  not  really  unhealthy;  it  is  more  the 
overflowing  of  pent-up  passion.”  9  Brilliancy,  in  its  literal 
meaning  of  sparkling  wit,  would  seem  to  be  a  dominant 
quality  of  her  mind  and  work.  To  compare  her  with  the 
Bronte  sisters,  Charlotte  and  Emily,  has  become  a  truism ; 
her  earlier  books  like  The  Divine  Fire  and  The  Helpmate 
seem  modern  versions  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Wuthering  Heights. 
This  basic  resemblance  between  the  younger  and  older  novel¬ 
ists  is  verified  in  the  sympathetic,  biographical  study  of  The 
Three  Brontes,  on  the  list  of  May  Sinclair’s  writings.  Her 
novels  vary  greatly  in  theme  and  merit ;  some  are  stories  of 
frustration  or  revolt;  others  are  Uncanny  Stories,  as  she 
entitled  a  collection;  a  few  are  novelettes  that  silhouette 
characters  without  detailed  finish  yet  leave  vivid  impres¬ 
sions,  like  Far  End  and  The  History  of  Anthony  Waring. 

May  Sinclair  was  born  at  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire ;  she  was 
educated  at  the  Ladies  College,  Cheltenham,  amid  inspiring 
scenery  and  social  opportunities.  Her  first  writing  took  the 
forms  of  verses  and  criticism  of  philosophical  trend,  for  she 


®  William  Lyon  Phelps,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 
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has  ever  shown  a  challenging  disposition.  In  1895  her  first 
short  story  was  published,  followed  the  next  year  by  a  novel 
that  attracted  mild  attention.  The  Divine  Fire,  published  in 
England  and  America  in  1906  (and  received  with  more 
enthusiasm  in  the  latter  country),  registered  her  growth 
and  provoked  interest  among  critics.  Since  then  she  has 
written  rapidly  yet  artistically — poems,  essays,  travel  im¬ 
pressions,  novels,  contes.  In  1916,  she  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  a  signal  honor  for 
a  woman.  She  sees  life  from  many  angles,  wherever  she 
may  be,  tinctured  by  her  humor  and  satire  and  weighed  by 
her  philosophical  mind.  She  seeks  to  play  fair  with  both  her 
men  and  women,  to  be  impersonal  in  her  judgments  on  un¬ 
happy  marriages  that  furnish  the  plot  germs  of  most  of  her 
novels.  She  is  more  vital  in  passions  as  a  character  analyst 
than  Galsworthy  or  Bennett ;  she  is  less  cynical  than  Swinner- 
ton  and  Maugham.  She  represents  the  middle  ground  be¬ 
tween  impersonality  and  sentimentality,  as  a  photographer 
of  modern  types  and  current  waves  of  thought.  She  is  re¬ 
tiring,  with  dislike  of  publicity  that  features  her  personality, 
not  her  books  alone.  At  her  London  home  she  delights 
friends  with  the  brilliant  flashes  of  irony  and  epigram  that 
are  characteristics  of  her  dialogue  in  fiction. 
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The  Divine  Fire  is  the  one  novel  that  stands  unchallenged 
in  ranking  May  Sinclair.  There  are  a  few  others  that 
deserve  honorary  mention:  The  Three  Sisters,  Tree  of 
Heaven,  Anne  Severn  and,  the  Fieldings  and  A  Cure  of 
Souls.  Choosing  these  as  landmarks,  the  reader  will  see 
certain  lines  of  development  in  the  literary  code  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  author — in  her  fluctuating  moods,  perhaps 
— but  her  gradual  adjustment  to  present-day  problems  as  a 
speculative  observer,  not  a  revolter.  There  will  seem  less 
reason  for  the  charge  against  her,  made  by  Frederic  Taber 
Cooper  in  1912  (Some  English  Story  Tellers,  p.  252).  “Her 
novels  are  hopelessly,  irremediably  incommensurate ;  they 
have  no  common  denominator ;  they  reveal  nothing  in 
the  way  of  logical  progression,  of  mental  and  spiritual 
growth  from  book  to  book,  from  theme  to  theme.”  Is  this 
true  ? 

Wit  of  a  daring  quality,  and  crisp,  staccato  sentences  char¬ 
acterize  May  Sinclair’s  style  in  her  strong  novels  and  her 
more  negligible  fiction.  How  the  future  may  rank  her  books 
must  be  left  to  the  succeeding  generations.  Perhaps  some 
day  there  may  be  sifted  and  issued  a  collection  of  the  witty 
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epigrams  and  shrewd  analyses  scattered  through  her  books, 
for  they  remain  in  memory  after  the  outlines  of  the  story 
have  become  dim.  We  recall  from  Anne  Severn  and  the 
Fieldings  (p.  50)  that  advice  of  Adeline  to  John  Severn 
about  Anne :  “Let  her  feelings  alone.  Don’t  work  on  them 
for  the  fun  of  seeing  what  she’ll  do  next.  If  she  tries  to 
break  away  don’t  bring  her  back.  Don’t  jerk  her  on  the 
chain.”  Or  from  The  Allinghams  (p.  23)  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  discussing  “then  and  now” :  “People  don’t  have 
tournaments  now,  and  knights  don’t  go  about  helping  ladies ; 
they  sit  in  offices  and  smoke  and  play  golf  and  things.” 
Or  again,  from  The  History  of  Anthony  Waring ;  the  aunt’s 
summary  of  Sartor  Resartus,  “a  wonderful  book  and  style. 
Great  shapeless  blocks  of  granite  thrown  at  you  in  a  temper. 
Rumbling  and  howling  and  gnashing  of  giant’s  teeth.  Fury 
and  sunlight.” 

The  Divine  Fire  and  The  Tree  of  Heaven  excel  in  pho¬ 
tography,  both  of  individuals  and  groups.  As  in  a  kaleido¬ 
scope  the  reader  watches  the  people  of  Grub  Street  and 
Bohemian  London,  of  lodging  houses  and  shops  and  music 
halls  pass  by;  they  seem  to  occupy  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  while  the  more  cultural  elements  are  gradually  un¬ 
folded.  Such  a  background  is  adapted  to  portrayal  of  the 
two  contrasting  men,  Keith  Rickman,  a  Cockney  yet  with 
smoldering  “divine  fire”  that  is  awakened  by  refined,  beauti¬ 
ful  Lucia  Harden,  and  Horace  Jewdwine,  the  Oxford 
product.  With  penetrating  insight  the  novelist  reveals  self- 
deceit  of  Jewdwine  and  gradual  growth  of  mind  and  soul 
of  his  Cockney  rival.  It  is  a  subtle  yet  ruthless  example 
of  realistic  writing.  The  Three  Sisters  is  an  intense  story 
of  repressed  desires  in  the  lives  of  three  daughters  of  a 
country  clergyman.  Did  the  author  intend  to  create  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  Brontes  at  Haworth  and  the  smoldering  fires 
of  ambition  and  passion  in  Charlotte  and  Emily,  finding 
expression  in  their  novels?  Is  she  too  severe  in  her  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  eldest  sister  to  be  convincing? 

Anne  Severn  and  the  Fieldings  created  diverse  reactions 
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in  readers.  Anne  was  condemned  by  some  critics  as  “im¬ 
moral”  and  a  medium  for  her  author’s  “advanced  and  radical 
views  on  love” ;  to  others,  she  was  a  tragic,  appealing  woman 
whose  suffering,  because  of  the  weak-willed  Jerrold,  mingled 
that  of  wife  and  mother.  A  few  sentences  in  the  last  chapter 
give  the  keynote  of  the  story,  the  words  of  Maisie  to  Anne, 
quoted  from  Eliot:  “You  held  on  to  reality.  .  .  .  He  said 
it  was  the  test  of  everybody,  how  they  took  reality,  and 
that  Jerrold  had  had  to  learn  how,  but  that  you  have  always 
known.  You  were  so  true  that  your  worst  punishment  was 
not  being  able  to  tell  me  the  truth.”  10 

In  several  of  her  later  novels,  May  Sinclair  has  chosen 
rectors  and  their  families,  or  a  canon,  for  her  leading  char¬ 
acters.  She  has  aroused  much  discussion  in  England  by 
her  character  of  Canon  Chamberlain  in  A  Cure  of  Souls.* 11 
With  her  keen  satire  she  reveals  the  snobbishness  of  her 
canon,  “even  in  the  matter  of  funerals,”  yet  she  does  not 
make  this  character  wholly  selfish.  Wit  enters  in  that  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  canon  and  Jackman  regarding  God,  and 
the  canon’s  evasive  advice  about  his  health :  “  ‘You  think,’ 
said  Mr.  Jackman  with  a  sudden  dreadful  humour,  ‘I  should 
find  God  if  I  ate  fresh  fruit  ?’  ”  In  her  tendency  to  intro¬ 
spection,  as  a  means  of  understanding  and  portraying  life, 
is  Miss  Sinclair  narrow  or  broad  in  her  social  types?  With 
what  classes  does  she  excel  in  characterization?  With  men 
or  women?  Is  it  true  that  her  “ghosts”  are  “grim  figments 
of  a  stricken  conscience  or  an  overwrought  brain”?12  Note 
her  later  method  of  condensation  in  words,  with  sharply- 
defined  impressions,  similar  to  that  of  Willa  Cather’s 
novelettes. 

10  Quotations  from  The  Ailing  hams  and  Anne  Severn  and  the  Field- 
ings  by  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 

11  Patrick  Braybrook  makes  this  his  restricted  theme  in  his  por¬ 
trait  of  May  Sinclair  in  Novelists  We  Are  Seven. 

12  Patrick  Braybrook,  op.  cit.,  p.  52- 
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Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick 

(1873  -) 

To  interpret  character  as  well  as  to  analyze  it,  is  the  gift 
of  a  few  modern  novelists.  Among  them  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick  takes  high  rank ;  she  has  interpreted  not  alone 
individuals  but  races,  establishing  a  better  understanding  of 
the  English  and  French  people  by  her  insight  and  sympathy 
for  them.  Her  artistry  may  be  a  reflection  of  her  love  for 
painting  and  training  for  this  profession,  as  well  as  her 
appreciation  of  the  finest  in  literature.  She  is  keen  and 
penetrating  but  never  ruthless  in  her  realism.  Into  her 
life  has  come  intimate  acquaintance  with  three  large  cities 
and  their  types.  She  was  born  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
and  lived  in  or  near  New  York  until  she  was  nine  years 
old.  In  an  interview  with  Esther  Forbes  (the  American 
author  of  two  distinctive  novels,  0  Genteel  Lady  and  A 
Mirror  for  Witches)  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  recalls  a  few 
memories  of  those  American  days — “a  starry,  scintillating 
sky  on  a  snowy  night,  a  Christmas  tree,  and  the  orchards 
and  gardens  where  my  sisters  and  I  played  in  summer.”  13 
She  recalls,  also,  a  visit  to  her  mother’s  family  in  southern 
Ohio.  She  has  visited  America  occasionally  since  her  child¬ 
hood,  seeing  it,  perhaps,  with  a  foreigner’s  eyes,  she  says, 
“but  with  an  American  heart.” 

At  nine  years  she  was  in  London  gaining  the  memories 
that  she  has  evoked  in  the  first  chapter  of  Tante,  of  hansom 
cabs  and  visits  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas  and  walks  with  her  governess  in  Rotten 
Row.  At  eighteen  she  was  studying  painting  in  Paris,  re¬ 
maining  there  for  five  years.  She  speaks  modestly  of  her 
art  but  admits  that  her  portrait  of  her  sister  was  exhibited 
in  the  Champs  de  Mars  Salon.  She  had  always  “told  stories” 
to  her  sisters  and  had  read  avidly  the  best  of  Russian, 
French  and  English  writers  of  fiction.  Henry  James  and 
George  Meredith  were  among  her  favorites  but  she  believes 


13  Esther  Forbes,  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.). 
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that  the  Russians,  through  French  translations,  left  the  deep¬ 
est  influence  upon  her  own  novel  writing.  In  1908  she  mar¬ 
ried  Basil  de  Selincourt,  thus  legally  becoming  an  English 
citizen,  and  sharing  her  husband’s  broad  interests  in  political 
and  cultural  fields. 

At  her  home  in  Kingham,  in  the  Cotswolds,  and  in  London 
during  the  season,  this  novelist  leads  a  life  that  stimulates 
her  imagination  and  permits  leisurely,  digested  production. 
The  ease  of  her  style  and  the  evenness  of  her  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  incidents  reflect  her  hours  of  writing,  outdoors  when 
possible  in  her  garden,  watching  the  birds.  She  is  musical 
and  enjoys  singing  in  the  village  choral  society,  which  her 
husband  conducts.  She  writes  with  care  and  revisions ;  she 
has  the  story  wholly  shaped  in  her  mind  before  she  begins 
but  often  rewrites  it  three  or  four  times  before  publication. 
“My  books  start  with  people,  imaginary  always,  yet  often 
to  be  traced  to  past  memories.  I  usually  see  their  faces  very 
clearly.  The  background  rises  to  fit  them  and  the  situation 
to  express  them.”  Such  is  her  general  method  of  work  as 
told  to  Esther  Forbes.14 
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In  looking  over  the  list  of  novels  by  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick,  one  realizes  how  long  and  progressively  she  wrote 
before  she  gained  popular  favor  in  England  or  America. 
There  are  excellent  character  analyses  in  the  earlier 
stories  like  The  Confounding  of  C amelia  and  A  Fountain 
Sealed  but  they  mark  stepping  stones  to  her  mature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  novels  that  began  with  Tante  and  reach  a  culmina¬ 
tion  in  The  Little  French  Girl  and  The  Old  Countess.  There 
are  critics,  like  Hugh  Walpole,  who  pay  high  tribute  to 
Franklin  Winslow  Kane  as  a  gentle  yet  strong  character. 
In  The  Encounter  are  interesting  contrasts  between  Ludwig 
(who  was  modeled  from  Nietzsche)  with  emphasis  on 
Strength,  as  the  Highest  Good,  and  the  cripple,  Conrad 
Sachs,  who  argues  that  Goodness  is  the  Highest  Strength. 
There  is  a  summary  of  the  teaching  of  this  novel  in  The 
Advance  of  the  English  Novel  by  William  Lyon  Phelps 
(p.  299).  Tante  was  a  success  as  novel  and  play  with  a 
temperamental  and  fascinating  heroine,  a  musician,  who 
dominates  the  younger  characters  up  to  a  certain  crisis. 
Adrienne  Toner  struck  dimly  the  keynote  which  has  been 
strong  in  later  stories — interracial  traits  and  efforts  at 
their  adjustment.  Is  Oldmeadow,  who  changes  his  attitude 
towards  Adrienne  from  hatred  to  love,  drawn  consistently  ? 

What  Romain  Rolland  did  in  Jean-Christophe,  to  inter- 
oret  the  French  and  Germans  to  each  other,  that  Anne 
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Douglas  Sedgwick  accomplished  in  The  Little  French  Girl. 
for  French  and  English.  She  knows  both  races  well;  she 
has  sympathy  with  their  divergent  ideas  on  love  and  edu¬ 
cation.  The  reader  lives  in  the  Bradley  household  in  London 
and  in  the  contrasting  home  of  Madame  Vender  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  “a  sunny  round  of  sky  and  cliff-edge,  framed  in 
foliage.”  Note  the  fine  group  pictures  as  well  as  individual 
portraits  in  Part  I,  Chapter  VII,  and  Part  II,  Chapters 
IV-VI.  Summarize  the  traits  of  Mrs.  Bradley,  as  a  type, 
contrasted  with  Madame  Vervier.  Is  Alix  vitally  real?  Is 
the  closing  chapter  effective,  where  Giles,  in  thought,  re¬ 
iterates  the  French  and  English  influence  on  the  character 
of  Alix?  Note  wistfulness  in  Alix’s  attitude  to  her  mother. 
With  the  same  intelligent  insight  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick 
continued  her  characterizations  of  two  races  in  The  Old 
Countess.  It  has  passages  of  emotional  poignancy  and  ex¬ 
cellent  dialogue,  especially  between  Jill  and  Marthe.  The 
setting  in  the  Dordogne  village  is  picturesque.  Is  Dick 
Graham  true  to  his  race  or  his  temperament  as  artist?  Is 
the  Old  Countess  depicted  with  extravaganza  or  realism? 
Jill  is  an  excellent  foil  to  the  mysterious,  tragic  Marthe 
Luderac.  Is  the  artistry  of  the  novel  marred  by  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  storm  and  death  of  Marthe?  Note  fine  diction  in 
Chapter  XIII,  The  Harp. 

Virginia  Woolf 

Stream  of  consciousness,  as  a  literary  method  of  charac¬ 
terization,  has  been  defined  vaguely  but  it  is  illustrated  in 
fiction  by  Virginia  Woolf  and  Dorothy  Richardson,  as  well 
as  in  the  two  introspective  novels  by  James  Joyce,  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  and  Ulysses.  Katherine 
Mansfield  used  this  method  effectively  in  stories  like  “Bliss” 
and  “At  the  Ball,”  suggesting  “a  whole  situation  by  a  ges¬ 
ture,”  as  Elizabeth  A.  Drew  has  phrased  her  skill.15  The 
influence  of  Russian  writers,  especially  Chechov,  and  re- 


15  Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  op.  cit.,  p.  247. 
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flections  from  France  through  the  novels  of  Marcel  Proust, 
are  noted  in  this  mode  of  shifting  characterization  and  ex¬ 
periences  from  outward  action  to  inward  mental  and 
emotional  reactions.  The  human  and  mystical,  the  obvious 
and  subconscious  are  mingled,  with  stress  upon  the  psycho¬ 
logical  activities.  Such  method  often  shows  life  “like  a  drop 
of  water  under  a  microscope,  .  .  .  where  the  reader  lives  in 
a  tensity  of  feeling,  a  keenness  of  perception  and  a  pitch  of 
sensitiveness  a  complete  heightened  reality — which  makes 
normal  life  seem  nothing  but  a  shapeless  blur.”  16 

Virginia  Woolf,  the  younger  daughter  of  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  noted  biographer  and  critic,  is  the  wife  of  Leonard 
Woolf,  the  literary  editor  of  The  Nation  (London)  and 
writer  of  many  essays.  Together,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woolf  or¬ 
ganized  and  operated  the  Hogarth  Press  at  Richmond.  She 
is  generally  mentioned  as  the  most  refined  and  lucid  exponent 
of  the  stream  of  consciousness  method.  Her  novels  have 
pattern  of  unity  and  variety.  She  is  artistic  in  her  psycho¬ 
logical  probings;  she  gives  substance  and  dramatic  reserve 
to  her  personalities. 
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The  Voyage  Out  (1915) 

Night  and  Day  (1919) 

Jacob’s  Room  (1922) 

Mrs.  Dalloway  (1925) 

The  Common  Reader  (1925) 

To  the  Lighthouse  (1927) 

Orlando;  a  Biography  (1928) 

Before  reading  her  representative  novels,  listed  above,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  read  her  interpretation  in  The  Nation, 
reprinted  in  The  Living  Age,  February  2,  1924,  entitled 
“Mr.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Brown.”  She  takes  up  the  challenge 
of  Arnold  Bennett  who  said,  after  surveying  the  younger 
generation  of  novelists,  “I  admit  that  for  myself  I  cannot 

16  Ibid,  p.  248.  All  quotations  from  Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  The 
Modern  Novel,  by  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company. 
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yet  discern  any  coming,  big  novelist.”  Where  is  the  blame 
for  this  condition,  asks  Mrs.  Woolf,  with  the  Edwardians  or 
the  Georgians  ?  She  places  responsibility  on  the  former  who 
have  allowed  characters  in  fiction  to  become  “shapeless.” 
She  cites  Samuel  Butler,  “like  an  observant  bootboy,”  reveal- 
ing  the  “family  secrets  below  stairs”  in  The  Way  of  All 
Flesh  as  soon  as  the  complacent  Victorians  had  departed. 
With  humor  she  continues :  “Though  the  saloons  were  splen¬ 
did  and  the  dining-room  portentous,  the  drains  were  of  the 
most  primitive  description.  The  social  state  was  a  mass  of 
corruption.  A  sensitive  man  like  Mr.  Galsworthy  could 
scarcely  step  out  of  doors  without  barking  his  shins  upon 
some  social  iniquity.”  How,  then  is  Mrs.  Brown,  a  symbolic 
character  in  fiction,  to  be  made  tangible?  Each  novelist  and 
dramatist  is  “hotly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  Mrs. 
Brown.”  Thus  far  she  has  evaded  them  but,  says  Mrs. 
Woolf,  “One  of  these  days  Mrs.  Brown  will  be  caught.  The 
capture  of  Mrs.  Brown  is  the  title  of  the  next  chapter  in  the 
history  of  literature;  and  let  us  prophesy  again — that  chap¬ 
ter  will  be  one  of  the  most  important,  the  most  illustrious, 
the  most  epoch-making  of  them  all.” 

Mrs.  Woolf  has  caught  her  Mrs.  Brown,  with  more  assur¬ 
ance  and  literary  art  than  most  of  her  colleagues.  Her  expe¬ 
riences  of  consciousness  are  not  limited  to  individuals,  like 
Mrs.  Dalloway,  or  Jacob  Flander,  or  Mrs.  Ramsay  but  they 
include  groups  that  are  mirrored  with  vivid  contacts. 
Through  dialogue,  often  drifting  and  merely  suggestive  in 
the  fashion  of  this  form,  she  reveals  Jacob’s  personality 
through  the  people  whom  he  meets  on  the  street,  or  at  the 
British  Museum.  In  To  the  Lighthouse,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  the 
mother  of  the  English  family  living  in  the  Hebrides,  lives  in 
her  reactions  upon  her  children  and  her  husband,  while  she 
is  alive  and  after  her  death.  Yet  more  vitally  she  affects  Lily 
Briscoe,  the  artist,  and  her  relations  with  Charles  Tansley. 
Read  Lily’s  imaginative  speculations  about  life  and  Mrs. 
Ramsay’s  earlier  words,  “Life  stands  still  here,”  etc.*7  As 


17  Virginia  Woolf,  To  the  Lighthouse,  pp.  240-242. 
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Mrs.  Ramsay  and  her  little  son  consider  the  reiterated  ques¬ 
tion,  “Will  we  go  to  the  lighthouse  to-morrow?”  (which 
makes  the  pattern  of  the  story)  she  recalls  the  inner  ex¬ 
periences  of  herself  and  her  children.  Her  mental  processes 
are  unfolded  with  subtlety  rather  than  with  vigor,  her  specu¬ 
lations  about  life  are  wistful  rather  than  morbid.18  An¬ 
other  illustration  is  in  Jacob’s  Room,  the  night  scene  on  the 
Acropolis.  E.  M.  Forster,  in  Aspects  of  the  Novel  (1927, 
pp.  36-37)  compares  Mrs.  Woolf  with  Sterne;  both  are  fan¬ 
tasists,  who  “start  with  a  little  object,  take  a  flutter  from  it, 
and  settle  on  it  again.  They  combine  a  humorous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  muddle  of  life  with  a  keen  sense  of  its  beauty.” 
Mention  radical  differences  between  the  novels  by  Mrs. 
Woolf  and  those  by  James  Joyce,  as  fantasists.19 

Dorothy  Richardson 

(1882  -) 

Dorothy  Richardson  (Mrs.  Alan  Odle)  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  group  of  novelists  who  use  the  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness  method,  although  she  does  not  so  classify  herself. 
She  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Quakers 
and  has  written  a  history  of  their  life  as  a  sect,  past  and  pres¬ 
ent.  Her  novels  are  in  sequence,  with  the  general  title  of 
“Pilgrimage.”  It  is  a  pilgrimage  of  the  inner  consciousness 
of  Miriam  Henderson  carried  through  nine  volumes  and 
not  yet  completed. 
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18  Ibid.,  Section  X,  The  Window. 

19  See  article  by  Ethel  Wallace  Hopkins  on  “The  Stream  of  Con¬ 
sciousness  in  Modern  Fiction,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1926. 
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Revolving  Lights  (1923) 

The  Trap  (1925) 

Oberland  (1928) 

Miriam  Henderson,  the  character  whose  subconscious 
pilgrimage  the  reader  shares,  is  masculine  in  intellect  but 
feminine  in  caprices  and  her  eagerness  for  beauty  and  inde¬ 
pendence;  she  calls  herself  “a  greedy  butterfly.”  Many  pas¬ 
sages  in  these  novels  are  impressionistic — and  vague.  The 
style  is  staccato  with  a  few  detailed  dramatic  incidents  like 
the  ball  scene  in  Backwater  or  Miriam’s  reaction  to  her 
mother’s  death  in  Honeycomb.  The  opening  sentences  in 
Chapter  IV  of  The  Trap  are  impressionistic  and  effective 
rather  than  evasive.  The  “bedroom  reverie”  of  the  heroine, 
in  the  same  novel  (p.  47)  suggests  a  condition  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  both  Miriam  and  the  reader :  she  was  swimming  “in 
transparent  shallows,  unable  to  touch  bottom.”  In  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  to  the  writer,  Miss  Richardson  calls  her  “Pil¬ 
grimage”  a  form  of  “experience” ;  she  says  readers  “speak 
of  enrichment  of  themselves  by  vicarious  experience.  My 
books  are  not  narrative  in  the  usual  sense — maybe  charac¬ 
terization  and  story  are  incidental  to  the  effort  to  express 
life  at  first  hand.  Miriam’s  story  is  her  Pilgrimage,  to  be 
shared  or  no  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  reader.  The 
technique  and  method  of  presentation  made  themselves — 
and  appear  now,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  published  and 
was  already  germinating  no  doubt  when  my  books  began  to 
appear,  as  part  of  a  general  movement  towards  an  intensive 
consideration  of  experience,  towards  an  appreciation  of  the 
romance  of  reality.”  This  statement  gives  justification  for 
the  term  sometimes  applied  to  this  author  and  others  with 
her  method,  “romantic  realist.” 

Stella  Benson 

More  varied  in  background  and  more  daring  in  charac¬ 
terization  are  the  novels  by  Stella  Benson  (Mrs.  J.  C.  O’Gor¬ 
man  Anderson),  whose  impressionistic  novels  represent  only 
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one  phase  of  her  literary  activity,  for  she  writes  travel 
sketches  and  critiques.  She  has  lived  in  nearly  all  Conti¬ 
nental  countries,  in  California  for  two  years,  and  in  China 
where  her  husband  is  in  the  customs  service.  Some  of  her 
pages  are  as  naturalistic  as  those  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  or 
Aldous  Huxley  but  she  has  underlying  sympathy  and  touches 
of  pathos,  especially  in  Pipers  and  a  Dancer  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Ipsie. 
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This  Is  the  End  (191 7) 

Twenty  (1918) 

Living  Alone  (1919) 

The  Poor  Man  (1922) 
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Eden  Phillpotts 

(1862-) 

When  Children  of  the  Mist  appeared,  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  critics  acclaimed  its  author,  Eden  Phill¬ 
potts,  as  a  successor  of  Richard  Blackmore  and  his  great 
romance,  Lorna  Doone.  This  resemblance  was  due,  in  part, 
to  the  same  setting  rather  than  to  kinship  in  style ;  both  had 
chosen  Devonshire  with  its  hills  and  crags,  its  family  feuds 
and  elemental  passions.  Others,  including  Howells,  com¬ 
pared  Eden  Phillpotts  with  Thomas  Hardy  and  George  Eliot 
of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  He  was  sympathetic  but  imper¬ 
sonal,  using  his  characters,  in  his  outstanding  novel,  to  ex¬ 
press  his  philosophy  of  life.  This  gripping  novel  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others,  like  The  River,  The  Whirlwind,  The  Three 
Brothers  and  Widecombe  Fair — all  with  Devon,  Dartmoor,  or 
Cornwall  setting  and  vital  characters.  When  Frederic  Taber 
Cooper  wrote  his  study  of  Some  English  Story  Tellers,  in 
1912,  he  was  justified  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  au¬ 
thor  had  rejected  other  literary  forms  and  kept  within  “a 
beaten  circle,  preferring  to  do  one  kind  of  thing  with  finished 
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art,  rather  than  half  a  dozen  things  indifferently  well”  (p. 
94) .  These  words  are  not  so  applicable  to-day,  for  Phillpotts 
has  frequently  left  his  “beaten  circle,”  during  the  last  decade, 
for  a  more  popular,  more  ephemeral,  type  of  fiction,  namely, 
tales  of  mystery  and  detection  of  crime.  He  has  done  this 
new  form  well  and  with  dramatic  zest.  Willard  Huntington 
Wright,  in  comments  upon  his  detective  stories 20  says: 
“Eden  Phillpotts  has  written  some  of  the  best  detective 
stories  in  English.”  He  ranks  him  as  “a  student  of  this  form 
of  literary  entertainment  and  a  fine  craftsman,”  especially  in 
The  Grey  Room  and  The  Red  Redmaynes.  Phillpotts  has 
won  a  limited  public  by  his  plays  and  poems. 

The  equipment  for  novelist  of  Devon,  and  playwright,  may 
be  traced  to  his  years  of  youth  and  apprenticeship.  He  was 
born  at  Mount  Aboo,  India,  the  son  of  Captain  Henry  Phill¬ 
potts,  an  officer  in  the  Fifteenth  Native  Infantry  and  a 
political  agent  in  two  Anglo-Indian  states.  The  boy  was 
educated  in  England,  at  Plymouth.  Cornwall  and  Devon 
became  familiar  to  him,  as  a  boy,  from  long  tramps  and 
eager  study  of  the  historical  and  local  features  of  this  pic¬ 
turesque  region.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  Sun  Fire  Insurance  Office;  his  evenings  were  devoted 
to  writing  sketches  and  amateur  plays.  He  had  a  flair  for 
acting  and  when  he  came  to  London,  ten  years  later,  he  tried 
his  fortune  on  the  stage  but  he  says  he  “abandoned  the  art 
on  finding  his  ability  did  not  justify  perseverance.”  This 
experience,  however,  had  two  results :  it  stimulated  his  am¬ 
bition  to  write  plays  and  gave  him  valuable  ideas  about  stage¬ 
craft  that  have  been  used  successfully  in  such  later  dramas 
as  The  Shadow,  The  Farmer’s  Wife,  St.  George  and  the 
Dragons,  and  the  Dartmoor  play  (in  collaboration  with  his 
daughter,  Adelaide),  Yellow  Sands,  which  was  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  England,  in  1927,  but  failed  to  win  commercial 
status  in  New  York.  Editorial  writing  for  Black  and  White 
and  The  Idler  gave  him  definite  income  while  he  satisfied 

20  Willard  Huntington  Wright,  Introduction  to  The  Great  Detective 
Stories,  p.  25. 
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his  literary  urge  by  fiction,  plays  and  poems.  His  home  is  in 
Torquay,  in  the  very  center  of  his  chosen  people ;  his  delight 
in  the  sea  and  hills  of  this  country  have  been  recorded  in 
such  pictorial  books  as  My  Devon  Year,  in  many  poems  and 
the  fantasies,  Pan  and  the  Twins  and  The  Miniature,  and  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  Children  of  the  Mist,  with  the  giant 
rocks  of  “Pixies  Parlour”  in  the  foreground.  He  loves  his 
garden  and  calls  it  “the  greatest  of  my  works.” 

Selective  Bibliography 

Lying  Prophets  (1896) 

*  Children  of  the  Mist  (1898) 

The  Human  Boy  (1899) 

The  River  (1902) 
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Children  of  Men  (1923) 

Redcliff  (1924) 
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William  Dean  Howells,  North  American,  Vol.  190,  p.  15 

The  contributions  of  Eden  Phillpotts  to  modern  literature 
have  been  varied  and  pleasurable  rather  than  great.  He  has 
written  many  potboilers  that  detract  from  his  reputation ;  at 
least,  they  add  number  rather  than  creativeness.  Poetic  fa¬ 
cility  and  fantastic  imagination  have  produced  several  books 
of  passing  enjoyment  like  Pan  and  the  Twins  and  The  Minia¬ 
ture.  Widecombc  Fair  is  a  delightfully  humorous  story, 
with  vigorous  background.  His  best  detective  stories  will 
bear  comparison  with  some  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and 
J.  S.  Fletcher.  The  Jury  (1927)  is  a  satiric  study  of  the 
ten  men  and  two  women  (especially  Mrs.  Bartlett  who  would 
not  “agree”)  who  decided  whether  Lady  Heron  murdered 
her  husband,  Sir  Philip. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  this  author  will  be  estimated 
by  novels  like  Children  of  the  Mist,  The  Three  Brothers,  The 
Secret  Woman,  The  River  and  The  Mother.  The  last  is  a 
tragic  revelation  of  mother  devotion,  which  has  made  a  haunt¬ 
ing  play.  Into  the  background  of  his  Dartmoor  novels  he 
has  projected,  almost  as  if  animate  objects,  a  river,  a  moor 
or  a  tor ;  he  has  related  this  “cosmos  of  Devon”  to  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  his  characters,  as  Arnold  Bennett  has 
done  with  the  Five  Towns.  He  is  a  poet  in  his  delight  in 
moods  of  Nature;  he  is  a  penetrating  humanist  in  his  char¬ 
acterizations,  like  Phoebe  Lyddon,  Will  Blanchard,  Jim 
Grimbal  and  Clem  Hicks,  beekeeper  and  poet,  in  Children 
of  the  Mist.  His  dialect  and  interpolated  songs  assist  much 
in  sustaining  atmosphere  and  developing  character.  To  fall 
into  melodrama  would  be  an  easy  course  in  this  involved  tale 
of  misfit  marriage,  bitter  quarrels,  tragic  waiting  and  sur¬ 
prising  denouement ;  the  author  is  a  dramatist  of  restraint  and 
vigor  in  this  gripping  story.  Read  carefully  the  climax  of 
skill  in  Book  IV,  Chapters  IV-VI,  and  study  the  characters 
of  Will  Blanchard,  Miller  Lyddon,  Phoebe  and  Martin  Grim¬ 
bal.  Note  the  tragedy,  well  controlled,  at  end  of  Book  III, 
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Chapter  VI,  The  Cross  Upreared,  and  the  death  of  “the  little 
child  whose  heart  had  fallen  asleep.”  Mention  other  pas¬ 
sages  of  poetic  feeling.  Do  you  agree  with  Frederic  Taber 
Cooper  21  that  the  ending  seems  to  lessen  the  poignancy  of 
Will’s  expiation  and  punishment,  by  introducing  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  pardon  of  all  deserters,  “as  one  might  sweep  the 
pawns  from  a  chessboard”  ?  Note  the  influence  of  the  River 
Dart  upon  characters  in  The  Three  Brothers. 

Hugh  Walpole 

(1884-) 

Few  English  novelists  of  to-day  are  so  widely  known  to 
Americans  as  Hugh  Walpole.  His  several  visits  and  his 
lectures  and  readings,  at  colleges  and  in  cities,  have  made 
him  a  familiar  personality,  both  outside  his  books  and  within, 
for  he  has  acquired  a  large  American  clientele.  There  are 
critics  in  his  home  country  who  affirm  that  he  is  overrated 
in  the  United  States  because  of  his  popular  lectures — and 
his  geniality  in  autographing  copies  of  his  novels.  Discrim¬ 
inating  readers,  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  will  agree  that  the  best  work  of  Hugh  Walpole  as 
novelist  was  between  1913  and  1923  which  included  publi¬ 
cation  of  Fortitude,  The  Duchess  of  Wrexe,  The  Green 
Mirror,  The  Cathedral  and  the  first  two  of  the  Jeremy  stories. 
Opinion  is  divided  about  later  novels  like  The  Old  Ladies 
and  Harmer  John;  about  The  Portrait  of  a  Man  with  Red 
Hair  there  is  a  consensus  of  judgment  that  it  is  not  alone 
bizarre  but  futile  as  a  tale  of  mystery  or  entertainment. 

The  birthplace  of  Hugh  Seymour  Walpole  was  Auck¬ 
land,  New  Zealand.  His  father,  Rt.  Rev.  George  Henry 
Somerset  Walpole,  who  has  been  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  since 
1910,  was  at  that  time  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s  Pro-Cathe¬ 
dral  in  Auckland.  When  his  son  was  five  years  old,  the 
father  was  transferred  to  New  York  to  teach  and  lecture, 
for  seven  years,  to  the  students  of  the  General  Theological 


21  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  Some  English  Story  Tellers,  p.  104. 
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Seminary.  At  twelve  years,  Hugh  Walpole  was  back  in 
England,  attending  King’s  School,  Canterbury,  and  later  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  His  father’s  home  was  at 
Durham,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  unverified  impression 
that  The  Cathedral  is  modeled  closely  after  the  life  in  that 
town  which  Hugh  Walpole  knew  in  his  young  manhood.  To 
the  region  which  the  novelist  has  chosen  for  this  book,  and 
others,  he  has  given  the  name  of  Polchester,  in  the  county 
of  Glebeshire.  After  university  days,  he  drifted  into  jour¬ 
nalism  in  London — on  the  London  Standard — then  taught 
for  a  while  in  a  boys’  school. 

He  had  already  tried  his  hand  at  writing  fiction,  signed 
Hugh  Seymour,  and  after  delays  published  The  Wooden 
Horse,  in  1909.  Seven  hundred  copies  were  sold.  With 
characteristic  courage,  he  applied  the  first  words  in  his  later 
novel,  Fortitude,  “  ’Tisn’t  life  that  matters !  ’Tis  the  cour¬ 
age  you  bring  to  it.”  The  following  year  the  next  book 
(with  a  few  more  hundred  copies  sold),  Maradick  at  Forty, 
was  published;  then  followed  The  Prelude  to  Adventure  and 
Fortitude,  before  the  war.  The  same  year  that  The  Duchess 
of  Wrexe  had  given  him  an  assured  place  in  fiction,  he 
dropped  literary  work  to  go  to  Russia  with  the  Red  Cross 
for  two  years,  and  received  the  Georgian  medal  for  services. 
Another  immediate  result  of  the  war  experience  was  his 
book  of  fact  and  imagination,  The  Dark  Forest,  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  Russia  during  1914-1916.  Twice,  in  successive  years, 
1919  and  1920,  his  novels,  The  Secret  City  and  The  Cap¬ 
tives,  were  given  the  Tait  Black  Prize  by  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  For  relaxation  he  has  written  the  three  volumes 
of  school  life,  Jeremy,  Jeremy  and  Hamlet  and  Jeremy  at 
Crate;  the  second  is  the  most  popular,  with  its  fine  dog  as 
the  comrade  of  the  natural  boy.  In  these  tales,  Walpole 
shows  an  insight  into  boys’  nature  during  school  years  similar 
to  that  of  Booth  Tarkington  in  his  tales  of  Penrod. 
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The  Wooden  Horse  (1909) 

Maradick  at  Forty  (1910) 

Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill  (1911;  English  title,  The  Gods  and 
Mr.  Perrin ) 

The  Prelude  to  Adventure  (1912) 

*  Fortitude  (1913) 

*  The  Duchess  of  Wrexe  (1914) 
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In  an  introductory  note  to  a  Hugh  Walpole  Anthology 
(1923)  Joseph  Conrad  stresses  the  “soundness”  of  Hugh 
Walpole,  “soundness  not  of  conventions  but  of  convictions” 
and  commends  his  level  style.  With  similar  recognition, 
Joseph  Hergesheimer  wrote  his  Appreciation ,22  “an  impres¬ 
sive  unity  of  expression  in  his  novels” ;  he  contrasts  his  su¬ 
periority  to  the  “cheap  materialism”  which  has  character¬ 
ized  much  of  “optimistic  fiction.”  He  cites  his  success  in 
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portraying  both  youth  and  age,  especially  the  latter  in  The 
Old  Ladies.  Galsworthy  has  the  same  skill  in  old-age  char¬ 
acterizations. 

Fortitude  is  the  first  of  Hugh  Walpole’s  novels  with  many 
enthusiasts,  first  in  reading  and  in  memory.  It  is  carefully 
written,  with  pages  of  passionate  tragedy  for  Peter,  the 
hero,  but  an  optimistic  ending  in  view.  The  picture  of  Peter 
as  boy,  enduring  miseries  from  a  cruel  father  with  a  sinister 
smile,  is  drawn  with  haunting  Realism.  The  author  seeks 
to  be  fair  to  both  Clare  and  Peter,  in  their  misfit  marriage ; 
he  says  with  widespread  application  of  Peter’s  mistake :  “He 
had  expected  Clare  to  be  like  himself,  had  made  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  difference  of  temperament.”  Note  the  excellent 
contrast  between  Mrs.  Rossiter  (Clare’s  mother)  and  Norah 
Monogue.  Is  the  latter  too  much  idealized  ?  Note  the 
graphic  setting  of  Bloomsbury  and  Cornwall  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  experiences.  For  a  second  favorite,  one  might 
suggest  The  Duchess  of  Wrexe  or  The  Green  Mirror.  The 
latter  was  begun  before  the  war  and  was  interrupted  by  the 
author’s  years  in  Russia.  Excellent  dialogue  is  found  in 
Life  and  Henry  (Book  II,  Chap.  Ill)  and  contrasts  between 
Mrs.  Trenchard,  placid  and  content,  and  Aunt  Aggie,  be¬ 
lieving  that  “the  world  was  in  conspiracy  against  her” 
(Book  I,  Chap.  V).  In  the  mode  of  The  Duchess  of  Wrexe, 
with  return  of  certain  types,  he  has  written  Wintersmoon. 
Janet,  wife  of  Eildherne,  Lord  Poole,  and  sister  of  Rosalind, 
is  vivid  in  her  emotional  crises.  In  the  last  chapter  there  are 
echoes  of  that  “patient  waiting  for  a  to-morrow  of  better 
social  conditions”  which  is  more  pronounced  in  Harmer 
John. 

The  Cathedral  has  more  merits  and  less  defects  than 
most  of  his  novels.  Archdeacon  Brandon  is  both  a  vivid 
personality  and  a  symbol.  His  smug  security  is  threatened 
by  forces  within  his  home  and  his  parish.  Note  his  relations 
with  his  wife,  son  and  daughter.  Is  Hugh  Walpole  a  robust 
or  a  sentimental  novelist? 
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Warwick  Deeping 

(1877  -) 

There  have  been  many  lawyers  who  have  turned  aside  to 
their  coveted  ambition  of  literature ;  less  often  physicians 
have  made  such  transitions.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  an  example  in  the  past  generation;  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  and  Warwick  Deeping  are  contemporary  writers  on 
such  a  list.  Evidences  of  medical  training  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories ;  they  are  fundamental 
in  such  novels  by  Warwick  Deeping  as  Unrest,  Sorrell  and 
Son  and  Kitty.  Health  of  mind  as  well  as  body — and  their 
opposites — are  merged  in  many  situations,  many  pages  of 
characterization.  With  the  daring  sharpness  of  a  surgeon, 
looking  for  the  cancerous  growths,  Warwick  Deeping  probes 
his  subjects  yet  he  does  not  leave  deep  scars  upon  the  read¬ 
er’s  sensibilities.  After  the  experimental  operations  he  gives 
a  tonic  that  stimulates  normal  sentiments  and  relieves  the 
nervous  tension. 

George  Warwick  Deeping  was  born  at  Southend,  Essex, 
son  of  George  Davidson  Deeping,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  His 
education  was  at  Merchant  Taylor’s  School  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  successive 
degrees  in  1898  and  1902.  He  studied  medicine  at  Middle¬ 
sex  Hospital  and  practiced  for  a  time.  In  a  personal  letter 
he  says :  “I  was  educated  to  be  a  doctor, — but  my  urge  was 
towards  personal  freedom.  I  wanted  to  escape  from  the 
machine.  I  did  so.  I  have  always  been  a  free-lance,  not  a 
rebel,  but  a  resenter  of  interference.  I  have  lived  much  in 
quiet  places  and  in  gardens,  with  that  incomparable  com¬ 
rade,  my  wife.”  He  married  Maude  Phyllis,  the  daughter 
of  Captain  Merrill  of  the  Hussars.  The  year  that  war  was 
declared  Warwick  Deeping,  who  had  been  writing  fiction 
(stories  for  children  and  other  forms),  entered  the  army, 
using  his  military  and  medical  ability  jointly  at  Gallipoli  as 
major;  afterwards  he  was  in  Egypt  and  later  in  the  front 
line  in  France.  Of  this  period  he  writes,  in  the  personal 
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letter,  “My  own  experience  brought  me  back  to  humanity. 
Of  our  post-war  pity  and  scorn  such  a  book  as  Sorrell  was 
born.  I  love  my  work.  It  absorbs  me.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that  is  greater  than  oneself.”  In  his  home  at  East- 
lands,  Weybridge,  in  Surrey,  Warwick  Deeping  lives  in  the 
open.  His  favorite  recreations  include  tennis,  golf,  garden¬ 
ing  and  “all  out-of-door  work.”  In  his  garden  is  an  amphi¬ 
theater  where  Fanny  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  used  to 
stage  their  plays. 

Selective  Bibliography 

*  Utlier  and  Igraine  ( 1903 ;  new  ed.,  1927) 

*  Sincerity  ( 1912) 

*  Valour  ( 1918) 

Lantern  Lane  (1921) 

Three  Rooms  (1924) 

*  Sorrell  and  Son  (1925) 

*  Doomsday  (1926) 

*  Kitty  (1927) 

Old  Pyhus  (1928) 

The  list  selected  above  from  the  many  novels  by  Warwick 
Deeping  (a  full  score  or  more  in  Who’s  Who )  was  chosen 
by  their  author.  With  wholesale  elimination  of  mediocre 
stories  and  some  that  have  genuine  merit,  he  says :  “I’m  not 
conscious  of  wearing  any  label.  I’m  just  a  novelist  in  search 
of  life.  My  books  seem  to  create  themselves,  my  later  books. 
Many  of  my  earlier  ones  would  be  better  in  the  dust-bin.” 
Those  are  words  of  a  discriminating  self-critic  and  a  novel¬ 
ist  of  creative  progress.  The  first  book  on  the  list,  Uther 
and  Igraine,  was  intended  primarily  for  a  boys’  book,  a  re¬ 
telling  of  parts  of  the  Arthurian  legend.  It  showed  dra¬ 
matic  skill  and  graphic  characterization ;  the  mythical  char¬ 
acters  of  Uther,  Gorlois,  Pelleas  and  Igraine  seem  alive. 
Compared  with  the  more  realistic  novels  of  modern  times, 
this  romance  is  glamorous  and  spirited.  Descriptions  of 
nature  are  poetic  and  symbolic,  like  that  in  the  chapter 
Tintagel,  after  the  death  of  Gorlois  (narrated  with  re¬ 
strained  effectiveness)  when  Uther  rides  from  the  woods: 
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“Gaunt,  wounded,  triumphant,  he  rode  up  beneath  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  the  dawn,  eager  yet  fearful,  inspired  and  strong  of 
purpose.  Wood  and  hill  slept  in  a  haze  of  mist;  the  birds 
were  only  beginning  in  the  thickets,  like  the  souls  of  children 
yet  unborn  calling  to  eternity”  (p.  371). 

The  titles  of  two  other  books,  Valour  and  Sincerity,  might 
be  applied  to  the  two  novels  of  greatest  popularity  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Sorrell  and  Son  and  Kitty.  Between  these  two  books, 
in  publication,  came  Doomsday  which  was  more  mechanical. 
Captain  Arnold  Furze,  battling  against  poverty  and  a  sterile 
soil,  is  a  brother  to  Sorrell  in  valorous  spirit  but  he  is  less 
dynamic.  Mary  Viner  of  Conder  Town,  fretting  against 
its  dullness  and  wanting  “Furze  the  man  but  not  Furze  the 
farmer,”  pays  the  price  of  her  escape  to  broader  regions 
but  she  is  not  always  convincing. 

Sorrell,  the  soldier  of  honor,  who  returned  with  hopes,  to 
find  his  wife  has  deserted  him,  buffeted  by  the  fearful  winds 
of  unemployment,  is  one  of  the  magnetic  creations  of  mod¬ 
ern  fiction.  His  heroism  has  not  a  hint  of  sentimentalism ; 
it  is  that  of  a  gallant  spirit.  Is  Elmer  Davis’s  tribute  ex¬ 
travagant?  “The  thump-thump  of  the  first  trunk  he  car¬ 
ried  upstairs  resounded  as  loudly  and  may  echo  as  long  as 
the  slam  of  Nora  Helmer’s  door.” 23  The  perfect  com¬ 
radeship  between  father  and  son  is  the  major  motive,  well 
sustained  to  the  end.  Is  the  scene  in  the  operating  room  too 
clinical  to  be  artistic  in  fiction?  In  the  much-discussed  end¬ 
ing,  when  the  son  shortens  the  period  of  his  father’s  hope¬ 
less  sufferings,  the  author  has  achieved  a  dramatic  and  emo¬ 
tional  climax.  It  is  far  superior  to  a  similar  incident  in 
The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  by  Edith  Wharton  or  Dr.  Phillips 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Frankau  (Frank  Danby). 

Kitty  is  a  war  story  without  emphasis  of  its  actual  scenes. 
It  portrays  three  women  of  vivid,  distinct  personalities,  Mrs. 
St.  George,  the  aristocratic  mother  of  Alex,  Kitty,  his  war 
bride,  and  her  mother,  canny  Mrs.  Sarah  Greenwood,  who 


23  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  1927,  No.  29. 
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kept  a  tobacco  shop  of  social  rank  and  mothered  the  sol¬ 
diers.  The  dialogue  between  these  women  is  used  for  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  the  story  as  well  as  characteriza¬ 
tion.  Is  Alex  weak  in  manliness?  Note  ironic  humor  in 
Leaper’s  oversight  of  Alex,  as  the  mother’s  accomplice 
(Chaps.  XV  and  XVI).  Does  interest  lag  in  the  middle  of 
the  novel?  What  are  the  chief  merits  of  Warwick  Deeping 
as  novelist — those  of  creative  imagination  or  craftsmanship? 

NOVELISTS  OF  ANGLO-INDIA 

Rudyard  Kipling 

(1865  -) 

During  the  1890’s  India  was  chosen  as  setting  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vivid  tales  and  novels,  with  Rudyard  Kipling  as  pio¬ 
neer  photographer.  His  dominant  influence  reached  its  cli¬ 
max  at  the  meeting  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century; 
few  authors  have  lived  so  long  after  the  change  in  perspec¬ 
tive  towards  their  popularity  but  he  has  remained  true  to 
his  earlier  creeds.  He  has  never  lowered  his  standards  of 
political  or  literary  ideas,  nor  has  he  splashed  about  in  shal¬ 
low  waters  of  passing  fads  to  gain  commercial  rewards. 
His  idealism  of  work,  as  heroic,  is  still  a  vibrant  message  for 
the  decreasing  number  of  his  readers  in  this  generation. 
When  he  was  given  the  Nobel  prize  in  literature,  in  1907, 
it  was  awarded,  “in  consideration  of  the  power  of  observa¬ 
tion,  originality  of  imagination,  and  manly  strength  in  the 
art  of  perception  and  delineation  that  characterize  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  world-renowned  author.”  24  When  Kipling  gave 
the  Rectorial  Address  at  St.  Andrews’  University,  in  1924, 
he  reiterated  his  creed  of  self-loyalty:  “After  all,  yourself 
is  the  only  person  you  can  by  no  possibility  get  away  from 
in  this  life  and  maybe,  in  another.” 

Born  and  bred  in  India,  with  the  story-telling  gift  from 

24  Inscription  translated  by  Annie  Russell  Marble  in  The  Nobel 
Prise  Winners  in  Literature  (1925),  p.  85. 
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both  parents  (John  Lockwood  Kipling,  art  director,  and 
Alice  MacDonald),  Kipling  spent  his  plastic  years  in  Bom¬ 
bay  and  Lahore,  although  he  was  sent  to  Devonshire  to  be 
educated  at  the  United  Services  College  at  Westward  Ho. 
Some  of  his  experiences  in  this  school  live  again  in  Stalky 
and  Company.  At  seventeen,  he  was  back  in  India,  eager 
to  know  the  country  through  journalistic  work.  For  seven 
years  he  gathered  impressions  which  were  to  startle  the 
world  in  his  later  verses  and  tales.  His  years  in  the  United 
States,  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  after  his  marriage  to  Caro¬ 
line  Balestier,  and  his  long  life  of  courageous  productivity  in 
England,  are  too  familiar  to  need  expansion.  In  his  home 
at  Burwash  in  Sussex,  he  is  a  gentleman  farmer  and  host 
to  famous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  loss  of 
his  son  in  the  World  War  has  been  immortalized  in  one  of 
his  most  appealing  poems,  “My  Boy  Jack.” 

Selective  Bibliography 

*  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  (1887) 

*  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys  (1888) 

*  Life’s  Handicap  (1890) 

The  Light  That  Failed  (1891) 

*  Many  Inventions  (1893) 

*  The  Jungle  Book  (1894) 

*  Captains  Courageous  (1897) 

*  The  Day’s  Work  (1898) 

*  Kim  (1901) 

*  Traffics  and  Discoveries  (1904) 

*  Actions  and  Reactions  (1909) 

*  Rewards  and  Fairies  (1910) 

France  at  War  (1915) 

Fringes  of  the  Fleet  (1915) 

*A  Diversity  of  Creatures  (1917) 

*  Inclusive  Verse  (1919) 

*  The  Irish  Guards  in  the  Great  War,  2  vols.  (1923) 

*  Land  and  Sea  Tales  for  Boys  and  Girls  (1923;  English  title, 

Land  and  Sea  Tales  for  Scouts  and  Guides ) 

*  Debits  and  Credits  ( 1926) 
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As  writer  of  fiction  Kipling  will  live,  not  by  his  society 
novels  of  mediocre  skill,  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys  and 
The  Light  That  Failed,  but  by  Captains  Courageous  that 
grips  the  imagination  of  youths  by  its  real  boys  and  adven¬ 
tures  at  sea,  by  The  Jungle  Books  and  by  Kim.  The  hero 
of  the  last  story,  Kimball  O’Hara,  or  Kim,  the  orphan  boy 
of  Lahore,  is  alive  in  scenes  of  adventure  and  emotional 
tenseness.  Mingled  with  virility,  which  is  an  outstanding 
trait  of  Kipling,  the  writer  of  both  prose  and  verse,  there  is 
blunt  humor  and  fantasy,  with  a  note  of  poetic  idealism  in 
such  tales  as  “The  Brushwood  Boy,”  “They”  or  “With  the 
Night  Mail.”  Critics  may  question  his  diction  but  his  sin¬ 
cerity  never  falters  and  his  influence  has  been  potent. 

Flora  Annie  Steel  sent  out  two  challenges,  with  India  for 
a  background,  in  The  Potter’s  Thumb  and  On  the  Face  of 
the  Waters  (1894,  1896).  Mrs.  Steel,  born  at  Harrow, 
married  a  civilian  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  and  lived  in 
India  for  several  years  before  1889.  She  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  education  of  the  natives ;  for  a  few  years  she 
was  Provincial  Inspectress  of  Government  and  Aided  Schools 
at  Punjab.  After  her  return  to  England,  she  drew  upon 
her  memories  for  books  of  Anglo-Indian  scenes,  collected 
legends  and  heroic  tales,  and  followed  her  two  popular 
novels  with  volumes  of  less  spontaneity  and  vividness,  Voices 
in  the  Night  (1900)  and  The  Adventures  of  Akbar  (1913). 

Maud  Diver,  born  in  India  at  Murree,  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  C.  H.  T.  Marshall,  has  lightened  her  personal  ex¬ 
periences  with  imagination  and  sympathy,  showing  many 
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phases  of  the  domestic  problem  for  English  husbands  and 
wives  in  India.  The  mother  and  sister  of  Kipling  were 
among  her  encouraging  friends  when  she  began  to  write. 
Her  husband,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Diver,  belonged  to  the 
Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment.  Captain  Desmond,  her  first 
story  of  life  in  India  (1907),  was  followed  by  a  sequel  nine 
years  later,  Captain  Desmond’s  Daughter.  More  problem¬ 
atical  and  less  romantic  were  such  later  novels  as  The  Strong 
Hours  (1919),  Far  to  Seek  (1921),  and  Lonely  Furrow 
(1923).  Grim  realism  is  used  to  depict  the  mixed  loyalties 
of  wife  and  mother,  the  nostalgia  which  overwhelmed  her 
in  Far  to  Seek.  The  novel  haunts  the  memory,  especially 
the  last  chapters  with  contending  forces  of  emotionalism  in 
the  life  of  the  son.  Lonely  Furrozv  shows  tense  sympathy 
for  the  husband,  Colonel  Ian  Challoner,  whose  wife,  Edyth, 
rebels  against  discomforts  and  loneliness  in  India  and  craves 
social  life  and  her  children  in  England.  Vanessa  Vane,  the 
woman  who  “understands”  but  renounces,  even  while  she 
loves,  may  seem  too  sentimental  to  revolters  against  any 
inhibitions,  but  she  has  a  potent  personality,  and  deep  pas¬ 
sion.  Note  vividness  and  symbolism  in  the  opening  sen¬ 
tences  of  Lonely  Furrow.  “Darkness  and  a  solitary  horse¬ 
man,”  etc.  The  setting  is  that  of  the  Himalayas,  with  wild 
beauty  and  lonely  shadows.  Note  the  significant  sentences 
in  dialogue  between  Edyth  and  Sir  Alton  (p.  259)  regard¬ 
ing  “The  Border”  and  its  effect  upon  men  and  women.  Mrs. 
Diver’s  later  story,  But  Yesterday  (1927)  is  laid  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  a  dominating  personality  but  no  marked  origi¬ 
nality. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer,  Mrs.  Diver  comments 
upon  the  different  aspects  of  Indian  life  that  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  fiction  by  Kipling,  Flora  Annie  Steel,  E.  M. 
Forster  and  herself.  She  quotes  as  explanation  that 
familiar  half  truth,  “Art  is  life  seen  through  a  tempera¬ 
ment.”  She  contends  that  Mr.  Forster  is  portraying  India 
of  to-day  while  she,  with  Kipling  and  others,  saw  India  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  To-day  romance  is  being  sub- 
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merged  rapidly  by  restlessness  and  all  manner  of  misunder¬ 
standings  when  two  races  seek  to  amalgamate.  With  this  in 
mind,  read  Katherine  Mayo’s  study  of  conditions,  Mother 
India  (1927),  and  its  “answers.” 

Edward  Morgan  Forster  whose  novel,  A  Passage  to  In¬ 
dia  (1924)  was  vital  with  challenge  and  psychological  inter¬ 
est  has  visited  India  but  has  never  lived  there.  During  the 
war  he  was  stationed  in  Egypt.  His  novel  reflects  a  keen 
observation  with  much  of  bias  towards  the  philosophy  of 
Nietzsche.  He  has  analyzed  the  mind  of  the  Hindu  and  that 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  with  intuitive  vigor ;  he  has  told  a  story 
that  grips  the  imagination.  The  reaction  seems  to  be  to¬ 
wards  frustration,  a  muddled  conception  of  the  futility  of 
living  and  yet  the  will  to  live.  The  three  parts  of  the  story 
have  symbolic  titles,  Mosque,  Caves,  Temples.  There  is 
irony  in  the  characterization  of  Miss  Quested  in  her  hys¬ 
terical  condition  over  her  relations  with  Dr.  Aziz,  the  Hindu, 
who  is  so  vividly  and  sympathetically  drawn.  (Read  Chaps. 
XV-XVIII.)  Is  the  last  scene,  where  Fielding  begs  for 
friendship  between  the  races  and  seems  to  be  denied  by  man 
and  Nature,  impressive?  Forster  writes  leisurely,  with  keen 
analysis,  with  irony  and  good  dialogue,  whether  he  is  telling 
a  story  like  Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread  or  A  Passage  to 
India  or  writing  travel  books  or  Aspects  of  the  Novel 
(1927). 25 

Louise  Jordan  Miln 

(1864-) 

Among  widely  read  stories  of  the  East  are  those  by  Louise 
Jordan  Miln  who  is  a  cosmopolite  in  tastes  and  experiences. 
She  was  educated  largely  by  her  father,  a  physician,  and  she 

25  More  sensational  was  Sarah  G.  Millin’s  God’s  Stepchildren 
(1924),  stressing  the  impossibility  of  racial  amalgamation  and  the 
deplorable  conditions  among  missionaries  in  Africa.  Other  fiction  by 
her,  like  An  Artist  in  the  Family  and  The  Coming  of  the  Lord 
(1928)  are  wider  in  scope,  more  fearless  in  conflicts  ending  in 
tragic  scenes. 
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has  traveled  and  lived  in  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Australia 
and  America.  She  is  familiar  with  Africa  and  the  Orient. 
For  many  years  she  studied  the  Chinese  at  close  contact  and 
historically.  Her  first  writings  were  for  children  or  travel 
sketches  for  adults.  To  the  public  she  appealed  when  her 
first  novel  of  Chinese  life,  Mr.  Wu,  was  published.  It 
offered  a  gladsome  side  to  the  usually  grim  picture  of  Chinese 
life  for  women  in  spite  of  an  element  of  tragedy.  Other 
stories  with  similar  setting  have  followed  rapidly. 

Selective  Bibliography 

Quaint  Korea  (1895) 

Little  Folk  of  Many  Lands  (1899) 

*Mr.  Wu  (1918) 

The  Purple  Mask  (1919) 

*  The  Feast  of  Lanterns  (1921) 

*  The  Green  Goddess  (1923) 

*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sen  (1923) 

*  In  a  Shantung  Garden  (1924) 

The  Soul  of  China  (1925) 

*  In  a  Y un-Nan  Courtyard  (1927) 

*  Red  Lily  and  Chinese  Jade  (1928).  Short  stories. 

While  many  of  these  books  have  only  passing  interest, 
others  like  Mr.  Wu  and  In  a  Y un-Nan  Courtyard  are  supe¬ 
rior  in  accuracy  and  picturesqueness  as  historical  pictures  of 
China  of  the  past.  With  sympathy,  the  author  unfolds  the 
conflicting  impulses  of  Chinese  youths,  educated  in  England, 
America  or  on  the  Continent,  when  they  return  to  their 
native  land  with  its  unchanged  superstitions  and  codes.  Her 
diction  is  too  often  marred  by  effusiveness. 

NOVELISTS  OF  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

To  group  seven  novelists  of  characterization  as  photog¬ 
raphers  of  the  countryside  and  sea  does  not  imply  that  they 
are  alike  in  their  settings,  characters  or  style.  Their  meth¬ 
ods  range  from  the  leisurely  Victorian  to  those  of  tense  emo¬ 
tionalism.  The  background  may  be  that  of  a  beautiful 
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country  estate  or  as  wild  and  picturesque  as  Wessex  downs 
and  Yorkshire  moors.  Galsworthy  and  May  Sinclair  have 
located  some  of  their  novels  in  rural  districts  and  cathedral 
towns;  Hugh  Walpole  has  chosen  Cornwall,  “Polchester” 
and  London  for  his  backgrounds  but  the  seven  authors,  here 
linked,  have  reproduced  the  spirit  of  their  locale  with  per¬ 
vasive  influence,  often  suggesting  that  of  Thomas  Hardy  or 
Trollope.  Mary  Wiltshire  has  told  some  quaint,  absorbing 
stories  of  the  Marlborough  downs  in  Thursday’s  Child  and 
Burying  Road. 


Archibald  Marshall 

(1866-) 

“A  modern  Trollope”  has  been  a  term  often  applied  to 
Archibald  Marshall,  especially  by  American  critics.  Miss 
Drew  thinks  such  reviewers  “too  kind”  in  so  electing  him.26 
He  was  born  at  Hampstead  and  was  graduated  from  High- 
gate  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  After  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  novel  of  university  life,  Peter  Binney,  Gradu¬ 
ate,  he  showed  greater  skill  in  Exton  Manor  and  the  Clinton 
series  of  novels  of  characterization.  He  has  traveled  widely 
on  the  Continent  and  in  Australia  but  he  has  not  varied  his 
types  to  any  extent.  He  is  a  connoisseur  in  art  and  music. 

Selective  Bibliography 

*  Richard  Baldock  (1906) 

*  Exton  Manor  (1907) 

Many  Junes  (1908) 

*  The  Eldest  Son  (1911) 

*  The  Honour  of  the  Clintons  (1913) 

Rank  and  Riches  (1915;  American  edition  of  The  Old  Order 
Chang  eth) 

*  The  Graf  tons;  The  Clintons  and  Others  (1919) 

*  Sir  Harry;  A  Love  Story  (1920) 

*  The  Hall  and  the  Grange  (1921) 


26  Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 
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Big  Peter  (1922) 

*  Anthony  Dare  (1923) 

That  Island  (1927) 
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Reading  one  of  Archibald  Marshall’s  novels  is  a  slow, 
relaxing  method  of  knowing  English  country  life  and  man¬ 
ners.  The  stimulus  for  mind  and  imagination  is  pleasur¬ 
able  rather  than  problematical.  The  reader  who  craves 
thrills  and  action  will  find  the  stories  boresome.  The  Clintons 
and  the  Graftons,  Richard  Baldock  and  his  father,  Sir  Harry, 
Hugh  and  Little  Ann  and  Anthony  Dare  are  all  real  people 
who  make  dents  in  our  memories.  He  uses  a  subtle  wit, 
often  in  satire  as  in  That  Island  where  Mr.  Dinwiddy,  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  a  tropical  island,  tries  to  convert  it  into  a  minia¬ 
ture  England.  Prof.  Phelps  makes  a  good  analogy  between 
reading  one  of  these  novels  and  “visiting  in  a  good  home  .  .  . 
brought  into  contact  with  extremely  attractive  men  and 
women.” 27  Does  he  frame  plots  or  merely  link  detached 
incidents?  Is  he  analyst  or  photographer? 

Sheila  Kaye-Smith 

Among  the  mass  of  novels  produced  since  1900  and  largely 
forgotten,  Joanna  Godden  has  remained  in  memory  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  has  a  sustained  vitality  and  vivid  characteriza¬ 
tion.  It  “embodies  the  spirit  of  the  place”  as  perfectly  as 
do  the  novels  by  Thomas  Hardy  and  Arnold  Bennett.  Sus¬ 
sex  lives  for  the  reader  of  the  novels  of  Sheila  Kaye-Smith ; 
the  characters  reflect  the  influence  of  Sussex  Gorse.  The 
author  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Kaye-Smith, 


27  William  Lyon  Phelps,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 
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M.R.C.S.,  of  St.  Leonard’s-on-the-Sea ;  she  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Penrose  Fry.  Her  childhood  memories  of  the  Sussex 
downs  and  countryside,  with  quarries  and  farmlands,  have 
inspired  her  novels  from  Tamarisk  Town  to  Iron  and  Smoke. 

Selective  Bibliography 

Tramping  Methodist  (1908) 

Willow’s  Forge  and  Other  Poems  (1914) 

*  Sussex  Gorse  (1916) 

*  Tamarisk  Town  (1919) 

*  Green  Apple  Harvest  (1921) 

*  Joanna  Godden  (1921) 

*  The  End  of  the  House  of  Allard  (1923) 

*  The  George  and  the  Crown  (1925) 

Joanna  Godden  Married  (1926) 

*  Iron  and  Smoke  (1928) 

In  the  fiction  by  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  there  has  been  a  firm 
grasp  of  characters  and  a  sustained  imaginative  skill  in  plots 
and  situations.  She  has  fluctuated  in  popularity  but  she 
has  maintained  her  soundness  of  ideals  and  her  careful 
workmanship.  One  feels  that  she  has  reserves  of  power  yet 
to  be  revealed  as  novelist.  Her  outlook  upon  life  is  sane; 
it  is  progressive  and  modern  but  not  too  sophisticated.  Does 
the  author  make  you  respect  the  decision  of  Joanna,  at  great 
sacrifice,  to  refuse  a  marriage,  that  will  give  to  her  unborn 
child  a  father  who  will  not  satisfy  Joanna’s  demands  of 
mind  and  soul?  Do  you  regret  the  later  sequel,  Joanna 
Godden  Married?  The  humanity  of  the  author  is  evident  in 
passages  like  the  suffering  of  Dan  Sheather  in  The  George 
and  the  Crown,  the  struggle  of  Reuben  to  till  the  land  in 
Sussex  Gorse  and  the  emotional  distress  of  Jenny  in  Iron  and 
Smoke,  at  the  deathbed  of  her  husband  when  he  calls  for 
Isabel  whom  he  had  loved  for  many  years.  Note  the  vigor 
of  Joanna  among  her  laborers  and  her  tenderness  and  crav¬ 
ing  for  love  from  her  hypocritical  sister,  Ellen.  Recall  the 
symbolism  used  to  describe  Joanna,  “like  a  plot  of  marsh 
earth,  soft,  rich  and  alive.”  Read  her  prayer  on  her  return 
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to  Ansdore  to  express  her  renunciation.  Two  women  of 
marked  contrasts  are  alive  in  Iron  and  Smoke,  Jenny,  emo¬ 
tionally  tense  and  hysterical,  Isabel,  reserved  and  efficient. 
Both  had  been  loved  by  Sir  Humphrey  Mallard  but  he  had 
renounced  both  for  greater  love  of  his  land.  Note  the 
graphic,  contrasting  backgrounds  between  the  mines  and  iron 
factories  of  Yorkshire  and  the  agricultural  interests  of  Sus¬ 
sex  and  Kent.  The  letter  of  Timothy,  brother  of  Jenny, 
in  war  time  is  masterly  in  emotional  appeal  and  restraint. 
Read  the  last  section’s  summarized  characterizations  of  Isabel 
and  Jenny,  and  latent  satire  upon  sentimentalism  (section 
12,  pp.  303-308).  Are  there  examples  of  the  author’s  poetic 
gifts  in  her  novels? 

Storm  Jameson 

(1896-) 

Lover  of  the  sea  and  the  Yorkshire  moors  and  analyst 
of  woman’s  unrest  of  mind  and  soul,  such  are  phrases  that 
classify  Margaret  Storm  Jameson.  She  says  of  Mary  Han- 
syke,  heroine  of  The  Lovely  Ship,  she  “was  moor-bred  and 
yet  to  the  end  of  her  days  it  seemed  that  this  [Whitby]  was 
her  home.”  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  author;  to  her,  as 
to  Mary,  “its  little  houses  were  thoughts  she  had,  and  its  cob¬ 
bled  streets,  steep  steps  and  narrow  ghaunts  were  the  tender 
gestures  of  a  mother.”  The  family  of  Storm  Jameson  (she 
has  dropped  her  first  name  in  her  writing)  still  live  on  Chubb 
Hill,  Whitby.  Her  grandfather  was  a  shipowner  and,  as  a 
child,  she  “wanted  to  build  ships,”  as  did  her  character,  Mary 
Hansyke.  She  graduated  from  Leeds  University  with  honors 
and  a  research  scholarship  which  she  used  in  London,  study¬ 
ing  drama  for  her  M.A.  thesis  and  publishing  the  results 
as  The  Modern  Drama  in  Europe,  which  has  been  widely 
used  as  textbook  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Her 
ambition  for  a  career,  and  the  later  conflicts  between  the 
demands  of  the  career  and  the  home,  are  revealed  in  Three 
Kingdoms ;  the  delightful  boy,  Sandy,  in  that  novel,  is  mod- 
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eled  from  her  own  little  son.  The  author,  like  Laurence 
Storm,  heroine  of  this  novel,  wrote  copy  for  an  advertising 
firm  for  several  years.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  Guy  Chap¬ 
man  and  associated  with  him  in  the  English  office  of  Alfred 
Knopf,  publisher. 


Selective  Bibliography 

The  Happy  Highways  (1920) 

*  The  Modern  Drama  in  Europe  (1920) 

*  The  Pitiful  Wife  (1923) 

*  Three  Kingdoms  (1926) 

*  The  Lovely  Ship  (1927) 

*  Farewell  to  Youth  (1928) 

The  Lovely  Ship  is  intended  as  the  first  of  a  trilogy,  says 
the  author  in  a  personal  letter.  It  will  depict  Whitby  and 
its  ship  industries.  Exultant  yet  wistful,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  story,  Mary  Hansyke  has  revolted  from  Victorian  tradi¬ 
tions  and  repressions.  Blustering  Mark  Henry,  Miss  Flora 
and  other  villagers  are  drawn  with  humorous  touches.  The 
novels  tend  towards  lapse  in  the  middle  portions.  The  cul¬ 
minations  are  dramatic.  Farewell  to  Youth  (1928)  is  an 
analytical  story  of  after  effects  of  the  World  War  on  Nat 
and  Denny  and  their  group. 

V.  Sackville-West 

(1892-) 

Grant  Overton  calls  Miss  V.  (Victoria)  Sackville-West 
“The  Lady  of  a  Tradition”  28  and  he  traces  her  family  in¬ 
heritance  and  estates  in  her  genealogical  book,  Knole  and  the 
Sackvilles,  and  her  novels,  The  Heir  and  Heritage.  She  is 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  first 
Earl  of  Dorset.  When  Lady  Elizabeth  Sackville  married 
John  West,  Earl  de  la  Warr,  the  name  of  West  was  added 
to  the  family  nomenclature.  An  interesting  tradition  (veri- 


?8  Grant  Overton,  Authors  of  the  Day  (1923),  p.  66, 
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fied  by  architects)  was  that  in  the  old  Knole  mansion  there 
were  seven  courts  for  the  days  of  the  week,  fifty-two  stair¬ 
cases  for  the  weeks  of  the  year,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  rooms.  As  a  child,  living  with  her  grandfather, 
she  often  showed  visitors  about  the  mansion  and  listened,  in 
the  evenings,  to  tales  of  past  glories.  The  Dorset  country¬ 
side  is  revealed  in  her  novels  from  Heritage  and  Grey 
Wethers  to  Challenge.  The  last  book  was  withdrawn  in 
England  on  the  eve  of  publication,  because  of  complaints  by 
certain  prototypes  of  the  family  that  she  portrayed,  the 
Davenants.  Like  Malory,  in  Heritage,  she  records  her 
“great  love  for  the  country  people  .  .  .  like  oaks  of  the 
land,  enduring  and  indigenous,  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of 
strong,  deep-rooted  things,  without  intention  of  change.” 
Her  style  is  often  effusive,  due  in  part  to  her  musical  and 
poetic  tendencies.  In  private  life  she  is  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Harold  G.  Nicholson. 
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Poems  of  West  and  East  (1917;  in  England) 

Orchard  and  Vineyard  (1921).  Poems. 

*  Heritage  (1919) 

*  The  Dragon  in  Shallow  Waters  (1921) 

The  Heir  (1922).  Short  stories. 

*  Grey  Wethers  (1923) 

*  Challenge  ( 1923 ;  in  United  States  only)] 

Seducers  in  Ecuador  (1927) 

The  Dragon  in  Shallow  Waters  has  excellent  technique, 
with  graphic  setting.  Seducers  in  Ecuador  is  a  new  type  of 
fiction  for  this  author,  an  allegorical  tale  of  several  people 
who  suffer  from  delusions  that  color  and  distort  their  lives. 

Ethel  Sidgwick 

(1877-) 

Author  of  plays  for  children,  and  a  few  novels  of  signal 
merit.  Ethel  Sidgwick  has  been  compared  with  Jane  Austen 
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and  George  Meredith  in  her  keen  characterizations  and  quiet 
humor.  She  was  born  in  Rugby,  daughter  of  the  late 
Arthur  Sidgwick  of  Oxford.  She  is  a  cousin  of  the  Benson 
writers,  A.C.,  E.F.  and  Hugh.  She  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
specializing  in  music  and  literature.  She  has  applied  these 
two  interests  in  her  fiction  and  her  practical  services  for 
education  and  welfare  organizations. 

Selective  Bibliography 


Promise  (1910) 

Herself  (1912) 

Four  Plays  for  Children  (1913) 

*  The  Accolade  (1915) 

*  Ha  tchways  (1916) 

Jamesie  (1917) 

*  Madam  (1921) 

Plays  for  Schools  (1922) 

*  Laura  (1924) 


Reference 

Helen  Thomas  Follett  and  Wilson  Follett,  Some  Modern 
Novelists  (1918) 

Miss  Sidgwick  has  three  salient  qualities  as  novelist:  (1) 
she  creates  and  sustains  atmosphere  of  country  life  and  re¬ 
fined  English  homes;  (2)  she  has  a  subtle,  spontaneous 
humor  that  may  be  sharp  and  ironic  but  is  never  bitter ; 
(3)  she  is  essentially  modern  in  her  fearless  criticism  of 
national  and  international  traits.  The  war  has  left  impress 
upon  her  pages  but  in  photographic  not  cynical  reactions. 
She  has  rare  poise.  To  her  may  be  applied  the  words  (quoted 
by  the  Folletts  in  Some  Modern  Novelists )  that  she  chose  for 
one  of  her  women,  Bess  Ryeborn :  “She  never  messed  things, 
or  dropped  things,  having  the  quick  firm  fingers  of  art.” 

There  are  resemblances  in  setting  and  humor  between  this 
writer  and  Sophia  Cleugh,  author  of  Ernestine  Sophie  and 
later  novels  of  droll  adventures  and  quiet  charm. 
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W.  B.  Maxwell 
(1866 -) 

W.  B.  Maxwell  (Captain  William  Babington  Maxwell)  is 
the  son  of  the  novelist,  Mrs.  John  Maxwell,  who  wrote  as 
M.  E.  Braddon.  To  her  he  acknowledges  his  incentive  and 
encouragement  to  write,  saying :  “She  was  never  too  busy, 
or  too  detached,  or  too  immersed  in  her  own  work,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  my  abilities  or  my  work.” 

Selective  Bibliography 

The  Countess  of  Maybury  (1901) 

Fabulous  Fancies  (1903) 

*  Vivien  (1905) 

*  The  Guarded  Flame  (1906) 

Mrs.  Thompson  (1911) 

*  The  Devil’s  Garden  (1913) 

*  Spinster  of  this  Parish  (1922) 

*  The  Day’s  Journey  (1923) 

*  Elaine  at  the  Gates  (1924) 

Fernando  (1925) 

* Bevan  Yorke  (1927) 

The  early  education  of  W.  B.  Maxwell  as  an  artist  has 
borne  fruit  in  many  of  his  scenes  and  descriptions  of  the 
countryside.  He  began  his  apprenticeship  with  dialogues  and 
short  stories.  Psychological  motives  are  strong  in  Spinster 
of  this  Parish,  Elaine  at  the  Gates  and  Bevan  Yorke.  In 
these  novels  he  speculates,  without  loss  of  fictional  skill, 
about  the  tangled  impulses  of  life  and  the  misjudgments  of 
the  world  upon  unexplained  actions.  Behaviorism  forms  the 
philosophical  basis  for  many  of  his  passages  about  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  society.  Pie  challenges  the  reader  to  approve 
or  censure  the  attitude  of  his  men  and  women  who  defy  and 
listen  to  suppressed  desires.  More  humorous  is  The  Day’s 
Journey  with  two  old  cronies  comparing  their  scores  in  golf 
and  revealing  their  domestic  entanglements.  Few  authors 
mingle  so  effectively  the  whimsical  and  the  serious  as  does 
W.  B.  Maxwell.  His  creed  seems  to  be  expressed  in  Bevan 
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Yorke  (p.  16)  :  “The  honest  novelist  .  .  .  wants  to  unravel 
every  little  mystery  of  motive.” 

Anthony  Pryde 

(AGNES  RUSSELL  WEEKES) 

(l880 -) 

Anthony  Pryde  is  the  pseudonym  for  Miss  Agnes  Russell 
Weekes  of  Arundel,  Sussex.  The  story  of  her  pen  name,  as 
revealed  by  her  first  American  publisher,  Robert  McBride,  is 
amusing.  At  the  time  when  her  first  novel  was  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  America,  the  same  house  was  bringing  out  Cabell’s 
Jurgen,  with  pride  in  what  they  believed  would  be  a  real  lit¬ 
erary  success.  But  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  and 
Anthony  Comstock  bore  down  upon  them  and  the  book  was 
suppressed.  With  this  experience  fresh  in  mind,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  sought  for  a  pseudonym  for  Miss  Weekes.  Suddenly, 
some  one  in  the  office  suggested  Anthony  Comstock  and 
“Pride  goeth  before  a  fall” — and  it  was  done,  “Anthony 
Pryde.”  She  has  won  popularity  in  America  as  well  as  Eng¬ 
land  by  her  stories  of  country  life,  with  mystery  and  ro¬ 
mance,  generally  avoiding  sentimentalism.  She  has  stressed 
the  postwar  burdens  upon  the  English  landed  gentry  and 
their  revulsions  against  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  nouveaux 
riches  (in  Rowf orest) .  A  Fool  in  the  Forest  is  clever  and 
well-plotted.  In  a  personal  note  to  the  writer,  Miss 
Weekes  says:  “I  was  born  in  1880,  in  a  precinct  of 
Rochester  Cathedral  where  my  father  was  a  minor  canon. 
I  spent  all  my  early  years  in  an  old  vicarage  in  Kent,  with 
a  garden  like  fairyland;  moved  to  Cambridge,  1911,  took  my 
M.A.  degree  at  London  University  a  year  or  so  later ;  moved 
down  into  Somerset  in  1923  and  am  now  living  in  Slindon 
in  a  tiny,  old-fashioned  cottage  high  on  the  South  slope  of 
the  Sussex  downs.  I  spend  half  my  year  abroad,  mainly  in 
Majorca,  sharing  a  villa  with  my  sister,  who  was  my  collab¬ 
orator  in  The  Purple  Pearl  and  The  City  of  Lilies  and  A 
Fool  in  the  Forest 
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*  Rowf orest  ( 1927 ;  English  title,  The  Rowf orest  Plot ) 
*A  Fool  in  the  Forest  (1928;  with  R.  K.  Weekes) 


NOTABLE  NOVELS  OF  CHARACTERIZATION 


Joseph  Vance 
Madame  Claire 
If  Winter  Comes 
William 


The  Green  Hat 
The  Constant  Nymph 
Jill 

Flamingo 


The  Hurcotts 


Every  year  there  appear  a  few  novels  that  startle  the  public 
and  have  wide  reading ;  sometimes  these  are  novels  by  young 
writers  whose  future  is  problematical,  like  The  Hounds  of 
Spring,  by  Sylvia  Thompson,  or  Jalna,  by  Mazo  de  la  Roche, 
or  Dusty  Answer  by  Rosamond  Lehman ;  sometimes  they  are 
produced  by  writers  of  many  years’  service,  who  have  not 
attracted  signal  attention  previously. 

William  De  Morgan 

(1839-1907) 

William  Frend  De  Morgan  created  such  a  notable  novel, 
Joseph  Vance,  in  1906.  The  author  had  been  a  painter,  a 
designer  of  stained  glass,  a  manufacturer  of  pottery  and 
always  a  workman  with  strong  humanity  as  well  as  unique 
ideas  of  art.  His  wife  was  Evelyn  De  Morgan,  an  artist 
and  friend  of  the  Carlyles.  When  he  was  past  sixty,  he 
began  to  write  novels  of  many  details  and  good  characteriza¬ 
tion  but  weak  structure.  His  chapters  were  long  and  lacked 
sequence.  He  wrote  in  the  slow  manner  of  Thackeray  or 
Du  Maurier  but  he  failed  in  dramatic  values.  He  could 
create  characters,  however,  that  appealed  to  the  emotions  and 
imagination;  the  story  runs  that  Joseph  Vance,  after  several 
refusals,  was  finally  lodged  with  a  publisher  who  found  his 
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typists  in  tears  over  the  experiences  of  this  gutter  boy,  who 
became  a  chivalrous  hero.  Lossie,  the  heroine,  is  revealed 
through  her  influence  upon  others;  she  matches  Joseph  in 
lovable  qualities.  It  was  prolix  in  style  but  it  won  readers 
who  never  forget  the  characters  of  Christopher  Vance  and 
Joseph  nor  their  companions  in  his  later  fiction,  Alice-for- 
Short  and  the  tragic  figures  in  The  Old  Madhouse. 29 

Susan  Ertz 

Susan  Ertz,  born  in  England  of  American  parents,  may  be 
claimed  by  both  countries.  She  was  educated  by  private 
governesses  and  yet  more  by  travel.  She  once  lived  for  six 
years  in  a  log  house  in  the  Sierra  Mountains ;  she  was  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  fire ;  she 
did  war  work  both  in  America  and  England  during  the  years 
of  conflict.  She  lives  in  London  but  she  is  international  in 
her  sympathies.  Unlike  many  modern  novelists  she  has 
chosen,  not  the  younger  generation,  but  middle-aged  and 
older  people  for  her  principal  characters.  “They  have  been 
overlooked  in  contemporaneous  fiction,”  she  told  me,  “and 
some  one  should  record  their  romances,  for  they  are  there  to 
be  enjoyed.”  She  added  her  creed  as  novelist  of  character, 
“In  my  judgment  the  real  test  of  a  creative  novelist  is  his 
ability  to  make  his  characters  live” — words  that  find  echoes 
in  similar  statements  by  Arnold  Bennett,  already  quoted. 
This  “ability”  she  has  shown  in  Madame  Claire  (1923)  and 
her  later  novels,  After  Noon  and  Now  East,  Now  West. 
Using  letters  as  the  media  of  characterization  in  Madame 
Claire,  she  has  achieved  a  small  masterpiece  of  charming  por¬ 
traiture  and  kindly  philosophy.  Madame  Claire  and  her  old- 
time  lover  and  lifelong  friend,  Stephen,  are  vivid  and  re¬ 
freshing.  The  interests  of  the  younger  characters,  Noel, 


29  Studies  of  the  fiction  by  William  De  Morgan  are  found  in  Wil- 
iam  De  Morgan  and  His  Wife,  by  A.  M.  W.  Stirling  (1922),  and 
Some  Modern  Novelists  by  Helen  Thomas  Follett  and  Wilson  Fol- 
lett  (1918). 
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Judy,  Chip,  Eric  and  Louisa,  are  silhouetted  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Read  the  letters  in  Chapter  XIII  and  note  the 
sane  philosophy  and  good  symbolism  of  life,  as  Madame 
Claire  sees  it,  “as  one  might  feel  about  an  Inn  where  I  had 
been  supped  and  kindly  served.  I  hope  it  may  flourish  and 
not  fall  into  evil  hands.  Not  that  I  expect  to  return  but  I 
should  like  other  travellers  to  find  it  as  I  found  it  or  some¬ 
what  better.”  Madame  Claire  is  unlike  the  author’s  later 
books — far  more  romantic — but  it  is  the  favorite  with  many 
readers.  Nina  is  far  from  romantic,  a  story  of  a  girlish 
infatuation  and  sorrows.  After  Noon  has  more  ironic  hu¬ 
mor,  with  two  interesting  middle-aged  lovers  who  are  afraid 
to  release  their  emotions  until  a  crisis  eventuates  to  aid  them. 
Now  East ,  Now  West ,  the  story  of  Goodales  (Ameri¬ 
cans)  in  London,  seeking  to  adjust  themselves  to  business 
and  social  conditions,  is  an  analytical  novel,  writh  wise  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  economic  differences  between  English  and 
American  manufacturers  (p.  26). 
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*  Madame  Claire  (1922) 

*  Nina  (1924) 

*  After  Noon  (1926) 

*  Now  East,  Now  West  (1927) 

*  The  Wind  of  Complication  (1927).  Short  stories. 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 
(1879-) 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  was  a  name  meagerly  known  outside 
a  limited  clientele  of  readers  in  England  when,  in  1921,  ap¬ 
peared  a  best  seller  by  him,  If  Winter  Comes.  It  was  a 
literary  photograph  of  a  lovable  personality,  victim  of  mis¬ 
understanding  by  his  family  and  business  partners,  Mark 
Sabre.  At  school  he  had  been  called  “Old  Puzzlehead 
Sabre,”  a  man  of  ideals  and  generosity,  always  looking  for 
the  best  in  humanity.  His  wife,  Mabel,  as  a  realistic  study 
of  character,  is  too  often  forgotten  in  comments  on  this 
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novel ;  she  is  the  true-to-form  tyrant  in  the  home  whose 
gods  are  order,  efficiency  and  social  popularity.  She  is 
jealous  of  every  contact  made  by  her  husband ;  she  has 
traits  in  common  with  Craig’s  wife,  in  the  play  by  that  name 
by  George  Kelly.  Some  critics  have  sneered  at  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  novel,  calling  it  mere  sentimentality,  but  the 
book  has  some  fine  characterization.  The  author’s  superfi¬ 
ciality  became  more  evident  in  This  Freedom,  preachment 
against  “women  out  of  the  home.”  One  Increasing  Purpose 
has  more  vigor  but  it  verges  close  to  sentimentality  and 
sermonizing.  Hutchinson  was  born  in  India  (1879),  of  a 
military  family.  Defective  eyesight  prevented  him  from 
war  service.  He  studied  medicine  but  his  urge  was  towards 
writing.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  he 
gained  his  first  start  in  journalism  and  publication  of  a  short 
story. 
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Once  Aboard  the  Lugger  (1908) 

The  Happy  Warrior  (1912) 

*  The  Clean  Heart  (1914) 

*  If  Winter  Comes  (1921) 

This  Freedom  (1922) 

The  Eighth  Wonder  (1923) 

*  One  Increasing  Purpose  (1925) 

E.  H.  Young 

William  by  E.  H.  Young  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Daniell)  was  a 
culmination  of  promise  in  earlier  fiction.  The  author  lived  in 
Bristol  until  the  death  of  her  husband  in  the  World  War. 
During  that  period  she  was  a  groom  in  English  stables.  She 
has  retired  to  quiet  life,  writing  and  mountain  climbing  in 
Wales  and  Switzerland  being  her  chief  interests.  William 
was  written  largely  in  dialogue,  with  brief  interludes  of 
description  or  setting.  It  is  a  story  of  simple  home  life, 
with  an  undercurrent  of  deep  meaning.  William  Nesbit  is 
a  vitally  real  character;  his  wife,  Kate,  and  their  daughters 
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and  neighbors  form  a  well-etched  group  around  him.  His 
penetrating  insight,  his  quiet  approval  in  the  reiterated  words, 
“Very  nice,”  his  loyalty  and  sanity  are  qualities  consistently 
portrayed.  In  fitting  symbolism  he  expresses  his  balanced 
philosophy  of  life:  “Life’s  a  long  road.  It  looks  safe 
enough;  you  jog  along,  with  nice  trim  hedges  at  each  side 
and  fields  all  buttercups  and  daisies,  and  suddenly  you  come 
to  a  dark  place  where  there’s  a  man  with  a  gun.  Yes,  Kate, 
but  it’s  never  wise  to  make  an  enemy”  (p.  13). 
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Michael  Arlen 

Michael  Arlen,  whose  real  name  is  Dikran  Kuyumjian, 
won  some  success  as  a  novelist  of  provocative  traits  in  These 
Charming  People  but  it  was  with  The  Green  Hat  that  he 
became  a  best  seller  and  much-discussed  author.  It  had  wit 
and  sophistication ;  it  had  daring  and  defiance  of  conventions, 
both  of  morals  and  literary  modes.  The  author  was  known 
somewhat  as  a  frequenter  of  Mayfair,  and  one  of  the  smart 
set  at  Monte  Carlo  and  on  the  Riviera.  To  those  who  find 
the  author  superficial,  the  bon  mot  by  Beverley  Nichols, 
“Michael  Arlen  is  not  brilliant ;  he  is  brilliantine,”  will  make 
an  appeal.30  The  Green  Hat  had  cynical  wit  and  vivid  char¬ 
acterization  of  a  woman.  Iris  Storm,  physically  attractive  and 
sexually  promiscuous,  who  attempted  to  gain  some  spiritual 
quality  through  vague  hints  of  a  single  love  in  her  past. 
Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  seeking  for  a  clew  to  the  popularity  of 

a» Beverley  Nichols,  Are  They  the  Same  at  Home?  (1927),  pp. 
21-25. 
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this  book,  finds  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  about  his 
heroine :  “He  had  observed  that  in  no  current  English  novel 
was  there  ever  mention  of  any  woman  having  a  lover  because 
she  wanted  a  lover.  She  always  took  a  lover  because  some¬ 
thing  had  upset  her,  as  in  real  life  she  might  have  taken  an 
aspirin.”  31  She  continues :  “It  presents  a  sinister,  sugary 
camouflage  of  a  sex-obsessed  novel ;  the  more  brutal  situa¬ 
tions  and  reflections  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  are  less  offensive.” 
By  contrast,  in  criticism,  there  is  an  appreciative  “Reasonable 
View  of  Michael  Arlen”  by  Grant  Overton  in  Cargoes  for 
Crusoes  (pp.  266-276).  Born  in  a  Bulgarian  village  on  the 
Danube,  Michael  Arlen  was  educated  in  England  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  His  first  book,  A  London  Venture,  recorded  some  of 
his  own  experiences  when  he  began  writing. 
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Margaret  Kennedy 
(1896-) 

Margaret  Kennedy  was  slightly  known  until  The  Con¬ 
stant  Nymph  arrested  attention  of  critics  and  casual  readers. 
Her  setting  and  characterization  are  unique  and  picturesque. 
The  family  of  the  musical  genius,  Sanger,  with  its  gay  aban¬ 
don  and  colorful  existence,  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  con¬ 
ventional,  joy-killing  Englishwoman,  Florence,  who  marries 
Lewis  Dodd  because  he  lacks  courage  to  resist  her  stubborn 
will.  Few  pages  in  modern  fiction  are  more  wistful  than  the 
letters  written  from  the  English  school  to  Dodd  by  unhappy 

31  Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  op.  cit.,  p.  61.  By  permission  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Company. 
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Teresa.  The  ending  of  the  novel  is  artistic,  showing  the 
author’s  grip  upon  realities  of  life,  without  any  taint  of  un¬ 
due  emotionalism.  There  seem  to  be  two  motives:  (1)  to 
stress  the  urge  of  creative  art,  even  to  the  extent  of  sacrific¬ 
ing  demands  of  others  in  its  progress;  (2)  racial  differences 
and  inevitable  misunderstandings  when  diverse  temperaments 
are  subjected  to  a  common  standard.  Red  Sky  at  Morning 
has  failed  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  readers  either  in 
strong  characterization  or  dramatic  skill. 
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E.  M.  Delafield 

(1890-) 

E.  M.  Delafield,  who  has  shown  inventiveness  in  framing 
this  pseudonym  from  her  real  name  is  Edmee  Elizabeth 
Marie  de  la  Pasture,  inherited  her  love  of  books  and  writing 
from  her  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture,  now  Lady  Clif¬ 
ford.  In  social  life,  this  younger  author  is  Mrs.  Arthur  Paul 
Dashwood.  During  the  war  she  was  a  V.A.D.  in  Exeter 
and  in  other  service  in  Bristol.  After  her  marriage  she 
spent  two  years  in  Singapore,  then  returned  to  Devon.  She 
has  been  writing  fiction  since  1917  but  her  wider  public  was 
attained  by  Mrs.  Harter  and  Jill.  In  the  latter  novel  she  has 
portrayed,  with  insight  and  sympathy,  postwar  entanglements 
as  they  affected  a  young  man,  Jack  Galbraith,  victim  of  a 
misfit  marriage  and  unemployment.  To  arouse  his  dormant 
manliness  and  faith  in  humanity,  Jill  enters  his  life,  an 
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appealing  girl-woman  (daughter  of  a  demi-mondaine).  She 
is  a  well-drawn  character  who  reacts  upon  the  Galbraith 
family  in  convincing,  helpful  ways.  The  author  has  a  mod¬ 
ern  viewpoint,  with  a  savor  of  conservatism.  Her  novels 
are  entertaining  as  antidotes  to  cynical  diagnoses ;  they  are 
pleasurable  rather  than  provocative. 
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Mary  Borden 

(1886-) 

Mary  Borden  has  known,  by  actual  residence,  Chicago, 
New  York,  London,  Paris  and  various  places  in  Italy.  Chi¬ 
cago  was  her  birthplace.  Some  of  her  experiences  in 
school  days  are  retold  in  The  Romantic  Woman;  here  is  an 
adapted  picture  of  her  father  who  had  been  a  student  at 
Heidelberg  and  whose  personality  and  philosophy  influenced 
his  daughter. 

After  her  graduation  from  Vassar  College  Miss  Borden 
traveled  leisurely  around  the  world,  gaining  the  cosmopolitan 
tastes  that  are  shown  in  her  fiction.  After  noteworthy  field 
service  in  the  war  hospitals  for  French  soldiers,  she  married 
Brigadier-General  Spears,  now  an  M.P.  whose  political  and 
social  interests  are  shared  by  her.  Her  style  is  subtle  and 
strong,  with  intuitive  methods  of  revealing  the  inner  natures 
of  her  chief  characters,  like  Jane,  Bianca  and  Philibert, 
Priscilla  Brampton  of  Jericho  Sands,  and  Peter  Campbell  of 
Flamingo.  There  are  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Wharton’s  earlier 
work  in  some  of  Mary  Borden’s  novels,  with  New  York  as 
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background.  Flamingo  is  a  story  of  depth  and  symbolism, 
of  sharp  contrasts  between  the  men  and  women,  drugged  by 
jazz  and  dissipation,  yet  seeking  some  artistic  satisfaction  in 
“the  great  roaring,  grinding  torrent  of  American  life.”  32 
There,  is  a  modernized  “Brushwood  Boy”  idyl  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  Book  IV.  The  ending  is  like  many  novels  of 
frustration;  Peter’s  manhood  and  dreams  as  architect  have 
been  blighted;  he  is  forgotten  by  New  York  that  had  “more 
important  things  to  consider  than  the  life  spasms  of  human 
beings.”  Note  the  author’s  sympathy  with  Peter’s  mother 
and  Gussie,  compared  with  one’s  reaction  to  his  wife, 
Adelaide.  This  novelist  shows  grasp  of  her  material,  dynamic 
power  and  distinctive  style. 
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Muriel  Hine  (Mrs.  Sidney  Coxon)  has  studied  postwar 
conditions.  She  has  revealed  warm  humanity,  with  glints  of 
spontaneous  humor,  in  The  Hurcotts  (1927)  a  story  of  two 
contrasting  sisters  and  the  efforts  of  a  mother  to  prevent  an 
undesirable  marriage  for  one  of  them. 

Katharine  Tynan  (Mrs.  Hinkson)  is  a  prolific  writer  of 
verse  and  of  entertaining  stories,  with  Irish  or  English  set¬ 
ting  like  Denys,  The  Dreamer  (1920)  and  The  Respectable 
Lady  (1928). 
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REVOLT  AND  ESCAPE 

In  broad  classification,  the  authors  listed  under  Revolt 
and  Escape  belong  with  the  novelists  of  characterization. 
The  former  division  is  a  development  of  the  latter.  It  is  a 
younger  child,  with  the  rebellion  of  modern  youth  against 
any  shams  and  perversion  of  truth,  bent  upon  finding  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  of  thought  and  behavior.  There  were  occa¬ 
sional  examples  of  such  revolt  in  Victorian  fiction.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bennett  defied  conventional  standards  for  women  in 
dress  and  care  of  the  “complexion” ;  Becky  Sharp  was  a 
seasoned  revolter.  Dickens  and  Charles  Reade  exposed  cru¬ 
elties  and  falsities  in  schools  and  charity  institutions ; 
Thackeray  ridiculed  the  snobs  and  rakes  of  his  day.  More 
pronounced  revolt  came  with  Thomas  Hardy,  George  Mere¬ 
dith  and  George  Gissing.  The  Letters  of  George  Gissing 
(1927)  reveal  his  self-torturing  egoism.  Two  books  ex¬ 
erted  pioneer  influence  of  a  dynamic  kind — Samuel  Butler’s 
The  Way  of  All  Flesh  and  George  Moore’s  Esther  Waters. 
They  belong  to  the  traditional  decade  of  1890-1900.  So¬ 
cial  criticism  is  synonymous  with  this  form  of  charac¬ 
terization.  Every  realist  who  has  written  contemporaneous 
history  is  a  social  critic  of  the  defects  as  well  as  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  his  age.  The  difference  has  been  in  volume  and 
intensity  rather  than  in  kind,  during  the  last  quarter  century. 
John  Galsworthy,  Arnold  Bennett,  Warwick  Deeping,  Anne 
Douglas  Sedgwick,  Archibald  Marshall,  May  Sinclair  are 
social  critics ;  they  are  less  pronounced  in  their  censure,  and 
more  restrained  in  their  revolt,  than  are  novelists  like  H.  G. 
Wells,  Somerset  Maugham,  the  late  C.  E.  Montague,  Ford 
Madox  Ford,  John  Davys  Beresford  and  their  colleagues. 
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In  many  of  the  social  novelists,  who  expose  domestic  tangles 
and  friction,  one  traces  marked  influence  of  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg,  of  Flaubert  and  Marcel  Proust. 

The  methods  used  by  the  novelists  who  have  been  classi¬ 
fied,  with  elasticity,  as  those  of  revolt  and  escape,  are  like 
the  methods  of  other  character  analyists,  with  certain  exag¬ 
gerations.  They  may  use  applied  psychology,  or  photogra¬ 
phy,  or  cataloguing,  or  stream  of  consciousness  in  achiev¬ 
ing  their  results.  They  may  be  fervid  or  cynical ;  they  may 
be  brilliant  and  cynical ;  they  may  be  humorous — especially 
ironical.  Their  arguments  may  be  implied,  leaving  the 
reader  with  a  reaction  of  frustration  and  uncertainty;  they 
may  emerge  into  more  definite  solutions.  From  what  do 
they  register  revolt?  To  what  refuge  are  the  characters 
seeking  an  escape?  The  revolt,  in  general,  is  against  stand¬ 
ardization  and  conventions  that  seem  outworn,  against  preju¬ 
dices  and  codes  regarding  the  home,  the  church,  the  state. 
They  are  seeking  escape  into  personal  freedom  of  thought 
and  behavior,  into  the  three  goals  suggested  by  those  slo¬ 
gans,  so  often  heard  during  the  war  and  since — “self-expan¬ 
sion,  self-expression,  self-determination.” 

In  some  directions  the  pendulum  seems  to  have  reached 
its  limit  of  revolt;  there  are  revolters  against  revolt.  A  few 
authors  dare  to  parody  the  young  intelligentsia  and  the 
cynical  revolters.  The  balance  between  puritanism,  with  its 
repressions  and  inhibitions  on  one  side,  and  license  without 
reasonable  levels  on  the  other,  may  be  on  the  way  in  modern 
life  and  its  mirror,  modern  fiction.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  reaction  may  be  towards  closer  alliance  with  ideal¬ 
ism  and  spiritual  development.  There  may  come  forward 
certain  authors  who  will  urge  the  goals  of  the  Victorian 
poet,  with  adaptations  to  this  later  age : 

Self -reverence ,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

Certain  discerning  analyists  share  the  dim,  but  dynamic, 
faith  of  the  great  realist  poet  of  The  Dynasts.  At  the  mo- 
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ment,  however,  skepticism  and  disillusionment  are  the  most 
pronounced  symptoms  of  a  large  quota  of  modern  fiction. 
In  listing  war  novels  in  this  section,  the  writer  has  grouped 
those  of  panoramic  and  analytical  methods.  They  differ  in 
mood  and  retrospect ;  they  are  only  segments  of  the  catas¬ 
trophic  event  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  but  they  are 
valuable  records  of  contemporaneous  history. 

H.  G.  Wells 

(1866-) 

In  the  thirty-three  years  since  the  first  books  by  H.  G. 
Wells  were  published  (four  in  that  primal  year  as  indication 
of  his  versatility  and  energy),  he  has  written  romances, 
novels  of  characterization,  novels  of  revolt,  tales  of  whim¬ 
sicality  and  satire.  How  shall  he  be  listed  in  a  serious  study 
of  his  work  and  influence?  The  romances  of  utopias,  the 
drolleries  that  were  interwoven  in  The  Wheels  of  Chance, 
Kipps  and  The  Sea  Lady  belong  to  earlier  stages  in  his 
literary  revealment.  With  the  years  he  has  lost  much  of  his 
playful  humor  and  many  of  his  utopian  visions ;  he  has  be¬ 
come  more  depressed  by  social  and  political  tangles  until 
his  later  representative  novels  have  sounded  unceasing  notes 
of  revolt.  Through  such  expressions  of  his  many-sided 
personality,  his  craving  for  escape  into  larger  areas  of  mind 
and  soul,  he  has  challenged  the  world  as  a  reformer  and 
philosopher.  Such  notes  dominated  pages  of  Tono-B ungay 
and  Ann  Veronica  and  The  New  Machiavelli;  they  became 
more  insistent  in  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through  and  The 
World  of  William  Clissold.  During  the  war  his  multifold 
writings  in  magazines  and  books  of  controversial  type  were 
so  widely  read  and  discussed  that  he  became,  to  some  read¬ 
ers,  an  oracle,  both  in  his  fiction  and  his  Outline  of  History. 
By  contrast,  he  was  called  by  some  critics  a  propagandist, 
no  longer  a  novelist ;  by  others,  a  poseur  whose  paradoxes 
became  wearisome  and  futile  in  influence.  He  changed  his 
creed  at  will;  he  “shifted  into  reverse”  without  warning, 
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yet  to  the  sympathetic  reader  he  has  seemed  sincere  in  his 
radical  inconsistencies.  His  personality  is  complex  and 
magnetic.  His  equipment  was  unconventional  and  free 
from  traditional  standards.  Says  J.  D.  Beresford  in  his 
concise  study  of  Wells,1  claiming  for  him  “normality” : 
“He  is,  in  fact,  normal  just  so  far  as  his  gift  of  vision  was 
undistorted  by  the  precepts  and  dogmas  of  his  parents, 
teachers  and  early  companions.” 

Herbert  George  Wells  was  born  at  Bromley,  in  Greater 
London.  His  father,  Joseph  Wells,  was  a  record  maker  in 
cricket,  but  he  failed  as  shopkeeper.  His  mother,  daughter 
of  a  Sussex  innkeeper  and  a  lady’s  maid  before  her  marriage, 
returned  to  service  as  housekeeper  at  Up  Park,  near  Peters- 
field.  The  memories  of  this  environment  are  incorporated 
into  early  chapters  of  Tono-Bungay.  At  thirteen,  after 
limited  school  days,  he  was  selling  goods  in  a  chemist’s  shop ; 
before  he  was  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  draper’s,  first 
at  Windsor,  then  at  Southsea.  By  scholarships  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  enter  the  Normal  School  of  Science  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  as  his  hero  did  in  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham.  He 
studied  under  Huxley  and  gained  honors  in  zoology;  there 
are  reminiscences  of  Huxley  in  Joan  and  Peter.  Meanwhile, 
he  records  “scampering  about  London  to  attend  great  po¬ 
litical  meetings,  to  hear  William  Morris  on  ‘Socialism,’  Glad¬ 
stone  on  ‘Home  Rule,’  or  Bradlaugh  on  ‘Atheism.’  ” 

For  a  brief  time  he  was  schoolmaster  in  St.  John’s  Wood. 
He  had  an  accident  in  the  playground,  and  he  found,  in 
writing,  relief  from  the  tedium  of  invalidism.  He  wrote  a 
textbook  on  biology  which  had  moderate  success.  Through 
the  encouragement  of  W.  E.  Henley  he  placed  his  prose 
articles  and  criticisms  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  F ortnightly 
and  other  magazines.  Soon  he  was  writing  his  first  series 
of  utopian  romances,  like  The  Time  Machine  and  The  War 
of  the  Worlds.  Prophetic  romances  were  in  fashion  at  this 
time,  from  1895  to  1905,  like  Lytton’s  The  Coming  Race 
and  Edward  Bellamy’s  Looking  Backward.  Wells  has 
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changed  his  views  somewhat  from  those  of  these  early- 
mechanistic  tales,  but  his  basic  idea  remains  much  the  same 
— an  aristocratic  nobility  with  revolt  and  nonconformity  as 
watchwords,  bringing  about  liberty,  justice  and  “a  clean 
civilization.”  In  The  War  of  the  Worlds  he  stresses  the 
courage  of  the  individual  against  “the  horde  of  Martians.” 

More  realistic  in  revolt  were  two  novels  that  followed 
these  utopian  romances,  Marriage  (1912)  and  The  New 
Machiavelli  (1914).  In  the  same  class  belongs  that  auto¬ 
biographical  novel,  his  first  work  of  artistic  fiction,  Tono- 
Bungay.  The  hero  of  this  story,  designer  of  submarines,  is 
forced  by  poverty  into  business  for  which  he  is  ill-adapted, 
just  as  the  scientist  in  Marriage  is  driven  from  his  labora¬ 
tory  to  trade,  because  he  needs  money.  The  New  Machia¬ 
velli  reflected  his  boyhood  impressions  of  Greater  London, 
without  orderly  plans  for  its  normal  development :  “That 
age  which  bore  me  was  indeed  a  world  full  of  restricted  and 
undisciplined  people,  overtaken  by  power,  by  possessions 
and  by  great  new  freedoms,  and  unable  to  make  any  civi¬ 
lized  use  of  them  whatever.”  Bromstead,  or  Bromley,  was 
to  him  “a  dull  useless  boiling-up  of  human  activities,  an  im¬ 
mense  clustering  of  futilities.”  As  he  became  more  ve¬ 
hement  in  his  attacks  upon  society  and  its  inhibitions,  his 
novels  rang  out  with  the  note  of  frustration  even  more  than 
conflict — the  wreckage  of  a  life  by  one’s  own  passion  or  by 
some  cruel  convention  of  society.  He  found  “a  muddled 
world,”  muddled  yet  more  by  the  war  and  its  aftermath. 
The  culmination  of  that  mood  of  frustration,  not  without 
a  dim  hope  for  the  future,  is  in  The  World  of  William 
Clissold  (1926)  the  concentrated  reactions  upon  the  author 
of  external  affairs  of  life  and  internal  strivings  for  the  un¬ 
attainable. 
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From  the  long  list  of  novels  by  H.  G.  Wells,  a  few  war¬ 
rant  specific  discussion  because  they  reveal  his  literary  de¬ 
velopment  and  record  the  changes  in  his  tenets  of  social 
criticism.  Wheels  of  Chance  typifies  his  earlier  moods  of 
adventure,  fancy  and  merriment,  without  hints  of  revolt  or 
preachment.  The  interest  in  “other  worlds,”  that  found 
expression  soon  in  the  utopian  romances,  may  be  traced  in 
chance  sentences,  but  the  mood  is  that  of  the  entertainer, 
especially  in  the  escapades  of  Mr.  Hoopdriver  and  his  bicy- 
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cle.  Tono-Bungay,  by  many  regarded  as  his  best  work  of 
pure  fiction,  expressed  mild  revolt  against  a  world  that 
wasted  energy  and  advocated  “humbug  business.”  In  this 
novel,  as  in  Kipps,  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  and  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Mr.  Polly,  there  are  reminiscences  of  the  author’s 
days  as  clerk,  “in  the  drapery  business,”  and  ever  seeking  a 
“finer  beauty”  in  life.  This  later  motive,  in  a  world  yet 
more  tangled  by  inhibitions,  culminated  in  The  Research 
Magnificent  (a  good  phrase  for  the  author’s  goal)  and  The 
World  of  William  Clissold. 

Ami  Veronica  treated  a  sex  problem  as  well  as  that  of 
economics.  More  radical  sex  revolt  was  registered  in  Mar¬ 
riage  and  The  Passionate  Friends.  The  efforts  of  Ann  to 
win  economic  independence  are  as  vital  as  her  sexual  expe¬ 
riences.  Does  the  author  seem  to  sympathize  with  woman 
in  her  conflicts  with  “predatory  man”?  Does  he  tend  to¬ 
wards  sentimentalism  in  his  later  chapters  of  Ann’s  domes¬ 
tic  docility?  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through,  by  general  as¬ 
sent,  is  one  of  the  few  great  war  novels.  As  history,  it 
gives  graphic  portrayal  of  England’s  slow  realization  that 
there  was  a  war,  her  adjustments,  politically  and  economi¬ 
cally,  her  military  triumphs  and  deficiencies.  Through  the 
character  of  Mr.  Britling,  the  author  records  his  own  spir¬ 
itual  changes  from  hatred  to  understanding,  his  search  for 
“truth,”  and  his  contradictions  of  thought  in  social  criti¬ 
cism.  Is  the  novel  too  personal  to  be  artistic,  or  does  this 
element  add  to  its  impressiveness?  Are  the  characters  of 
Hugh  Britling  and  Herr  Heinrich  treated  with  equal  sym¬ 
pathy  and  skill?  Note  the  contrasts  in  the  letters  of  Hugh 
from  the  front  and  those  of  Herr  Heinrich’s  father  in  his 
lonely  home.  Note  tragic  pathos  in  the  departure  of  Hugh 
and  later  news  of  his  death.  Is  the  author  propagandist 
rather  than  novelist  when,  in  the  closing  scenes,  he  leaves 
Mr.  Britling  writing  an  essay  on  “The  Better  Government  of 
the  World”?  For  further  exposition  of  the  author’s  “faith,” 
suggested  at  the  close  of  this  novel,  read  two  essayistic  books 
of  1917,  God,  the  Invisible  King  and  The  Soul  of  a  Bishop. 
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When  H.  G.  Wells  decided,  after  the  war,  to  write  An 
Outline  of  History,  because  historians  had  failed  to  meet  his 
needs  and  those  of  the  reading  public,  he  brought  to  his 
Gargantuan  task  the  inexhaustible  energy  of  his  mind  and 
the  accumulations  of  his  years  of  experience.  This  is  not  • 
the  place  to  discuss  the  success  or  failure  of  his  effort  as 
historian.  In  that  work,  huge  as  it  was  in  scope  and  size, 
he  was  unable  to  record  many  of  the  most  salient  adventures 
and  convictions  of  his  own  life  of  sixty  years.  Those 
are  in  the  two  volumes  of  The  World  of  William  Clissold, 
told  by  H.  G.  Wells,  historian,  satirist,  philosopher  and 
novelist.  It  is  a  novel  with  a  vital  hero,  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  modern  life  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  It  is  diffuse  in  places ;  it  is  provocative  and 
dramatic  in  others.  It  is  a  novel  of  characterization,  of 
revolt  and  frustration — with  stress  upon  the  jangling  dis¬ 
cords  of  many  phases  of  life,  and  behavior.  Social  con¬ 
ventions  freeze  natural  impulses  and  emotions ;  forces  of 
nature  and  civilization  are  often  at  variance.  In  the  life  of 
William  Clissold  such  struggles  are  visualized,  especially 
the  conflict  between  mental  ambitions  and  sex-lure :  “Sex 
caught  me  unawares  one  day  and  wrenched  away  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  my  life  from  science.”  Are  the  women  who  came 
into  the  life  of  William  Clissold  with  diverse  results — 
Clementina,  Minnie,  Clara,  Helen — portrayed  with  vivid¬ 
ness?  Did  they  contribute  to  the  hero’s  progress  or  frus¬ 
tration  (p.  679)  ?  Read  kindly  comments  upon  women 
(Vol.  II,  p.  426).  Read,  also,  paradoxical  words  about 
women  and  the  home  (Vol.  II.  pp.  461-463).  Note  his 
idea  of  “sexual  integrity”  for  women  (p.  71 1).  Is  he  cyn¬ 
ical  regarding  the  younger  generation  or  hopeful  (p.  626)  ? 
Are  his  reflections  about  “the  real  meaning  of  the  war” 
(p.  304)  as  pertinent  to-day  as  they  were  five  years  ago? 
Is  he  fair  or  unjust  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  “uplift” 
(p.  294)  ?  What  characteristics  has  this  novel  besides  those 
of  verbosity  and  challenge? 
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Frank  Swinnerton 
(1884-) 

As  critical  biographer  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
George  Gissing,  Frank  Swinnerton  has  classified  himself  a 
revolter  against  romanticism  and  sentimentalism  and  an  ar¬ 
dent  disciple  of  a  grim  realist.  “Stevenson  killed  romance’’ 
is  his  charge  against  the  author  whom  he  accuses  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  “charm”  to  win  readers.  For  Gissing  he  showed 
genuine  admiration,  although  he  did  not  accept  his  “misery 
of  life,”  as  the  main  element  to  be  discovered  by  an  artist. 
Like  Gissing,  he  probes  his  characters  in  mind  and  heart 
and  lays  bare  the  diseased  spots ;  unlike  Gissing,  he  writes 
prose  poetry  upon  the  most  commonplace  themes.  Life  of 
the  middle  classes  appeals  to  him  for  analysis.  His  women 
revolt  against  traditional  restraints  and  struggle  tensely  for 
love’s  fulfillment.  Unlike  Wells,  he  does  not  stress  dis¬ 
illusionment  or  frustration,  but  he  is  the  critic  of  life, 
whether  he  is  writing  essays  for  the  Manchester  Guardian 
or  telling  analytical  love  stories  like  Coquette,  Nocturne  and 
The  Three  Lovers. 

Frank  Arthur  Swinnerton  was  born  in  Wood  Green.  His 
early  life  was  surrounded  by  poverty,  sometimes  by  illness. 
Its  grayness  has  been  reflected  in  passages  of  The  Young 
Idea,  The  Happy  Family  and  The  Chaste  Wife.  He  has 
never  been  robust  in  health;  his  craving  might  well  be  that 
of  escape  from  many  hampering  conditions  of  life.  The 
writer’s  urge  came  upon  him  in  young  manhood  but  he  de¬ 
veloped,  at  the  same  time,  that  precise  and  critical  attitude 
towards  fiction  that  is  echoed  in  his  essays.  He  destroyed 
the  first  three  novels  that  he  wrote  but  he  kept  doggedly  at 
work  upon  others.  The  Merry  Heart  appeared  in  1909  and 
was  followed,  almost  annually  until  the  war,  by  a  volume  of 
fiction  or  critical  biography.  His  first  apprenticeship  was  as 
office  boy  for  a  publisher.  For  years  he  worked  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  Chatto  &  Windus  where  he  read  manu- 
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scripts,  and  made  decisions  about  text  and  format  of  books. 
Now  all  his  time  is  devoted  to  his  own  writing  of  critiques 
and  fiction.  Although  separated  by  nearly  a  generation  in 
years,  H.  G.  Wells  and  Frank  Swinnerton  are  close  friends. 
In  an  introduction  to  Nocturne,  Wells  has  said  many  things 
about  himself  and  a  few  about  Swinnerton,  his  opposite  in 
mode  rather  than  his  imitator.  He  commends  the  “steadiness 
and  detachment  and  patience”  with  which  the  latter  sees  and 
presents  life:  “Seen  through  his  art,  life  is  seen  as  one  sees 
things  through  a  crystal  lens,  more  intensely,  more  com¬ 
pleted,  and  with  less  turbidity”  (p.  x).  Of  his  personality, 
Wells  says:  “Indeed  he  is  as  gay  a  companion  as  he  is 
fragile.  He  is  a  twinkling  addition  to  any  Christmas  party, 
and  the  twinkle  is  here  in  the  style.”  Arnold  Bennett,  an¬ 
other  intimate  friend,  calls  him  “a  surpassingly  good  racon¬ 
teur,”  who  “blossoms  in  the  right  atmosphere,”  with  an 
infectious  laugh,  a  gift  of  mimicry,  “utter  realistic  merciless¬ 
ness”  but,  within,  “a  mysterious  touch  of  benevolence.”  2 
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In  A  Note  on  Technique,  in  The  Modern  Novel,  Elizabeth 
A.  Drew  declares  of  every  writer  and  his  material  (p.  244)  : 
“The  selection  he  makes  shows  us  the  man ;  his  method  of 
presenting  it,  the  artist ;  and  the  age  colours  both.”  Applying 
these  distinctions  to  Frank  Swinnerton,  we  find  his  selection 
is  narrow  in  setting  and  characters,  as  his  own  youth  and 
maturity  have  been  restricted  in  range  of  experiences ;  his 
method  of  presenting  is  that  of  a  finished  artist,  with  clarity 
and  use  of  both  photographic  and  impressionistic  methods. 
The  influence  of  the  age  shows  in  his  ruthless  realism  and 
his  psychological  vision  of  the  inner  selves  of  his  characters, 
especially  in  Nocturne,  The  Three  Lovers  and  Young  Felix. 
The  first  of  this  trio  of  novels  is  his  great  contribution  to 
modern  fiction.  His  characters  are  all  alive — Emmy  and 
Jenny,  Pa,  loyal  Alf  (the  Cockney,  who  is  true  to  type)  and, 
Keith,  the  revolter  from  conventional  ideas  of  marriage  and 
“the  system,”  who  would  fight  it — “get  out  of  the  machine” 
(p.  176).  Recall  that  realistic  scene  of  supper  (in  Part  I, 
Six  O’Clock)  when  Emmy  serves  stew  and  bread  pudding 
at  which  “Pa  whinnied  with  delight”  but  Jenny  rebelled; 
“Bread  pudding  was  like  ashes  in  the  mouth.  It  was  like 
duty,  or  funerals  ...  or  stew.”  Wells  praises  the  love 
making  “without  a  false  note,  a  fatal  line,”  in  the  chapter, 
After  the  Theater ;  even  more  perfect,  in  concentrated 
realism,  are  the  preceding  chapters  in  Part  II :  Penalties,  and 
Cinderella.  Is  the  author  cynical  or  humanistic?  Is  there 
a  suggestion  of  the  fatalism  found  among  Thomas  Hardy’s 
Wessex  folk  in  Jenny’s  introspection  in  Nocturne  (p. 
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248)  : 3  “Only  in  this  world  you’ve  all  got  to  have  one 
pattern,  whether  it  suits  you  or  not.  Else  you’re  not  ‘right.’ 
‘They’  don’t  like  it.  And  I’m  outside  .  .  .  I’m  a  misfit.  Eh, 
well :  it’s  no  good  whimpering  about  it.  What  must  be, 
must ;  as  they  say !”  Summarize  the  contrasting  traits  of  the 
two  sisters. 

The  Three  Lovers  has  more  emotional  intensity,  more 
conflicts  between  individual  and  environment.  Patricia  Quin 
is  an  innocent  girl,  in  the  early  chapters,  whose  development 
is  told  with  the  fearless  realism  of  the  author  to  a  climax 
that  has  dramatic  depth.  The  descriptive  passages  in  this 
novel  are  symbolic,  like  the  opening  scene  of  the  wild  wind 
and  the  “trees  [that]  continuously  rustled  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  keep  warm  by  constant  friction  and  movement.” 
Like  nearly  all  of  Swinnerton’s  novels,  this  was  written 
under  stress  of  anxiety  and  ill  health.  His  mother  was 
very  ill ;  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  little  fishing  village  in 
Devonshire  for  his  own  recuperation  and  there,  he  says, 
“through  many  crowds  of  children  and  cats  and  dogs,  in 
broiling  weather,”  he  worked  for  hours  in  a  tiny  room  and 
celebrated  with  “an  old-fashioned  plum  pudding  on  the 
hottest  day  of  the  year.  ...  As  the  book  was  finished,  it 
did  not  seem  to  matter  whether  I  lived  or  died.  It  was  a 
good  plum  pudding.” 4  The  author’s  acquaintance  with 
artists  and  authors,  as  well  as  middle  class  society,  comes  to 
the  fore  in  this  novel. 

He  has  often  carried  along  two  stories  at  the  same  time — - 
Young  Felix,  one  of  his  most  poignant  and  intensive  studies 
of  a  family,  the  Hunters,  was  begun  in  Cornwall  while  he 
was  writing  Coquette;  he  said  he  needed  relief  from  “the 
strain  of  keeping  day  after  day  to  a  book  so  comparatively 
circumscribed  as  Coquette  in  its  action  and  number  of  char¬ 
acters  involved  made  me  feel  as  if  I  should  burst.  And  so 
one  day  I  said  to  myself :  ‘I  will  now  write  a  huge  great 


3  By  permission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company. 

4  Arnold  Bennett,  H.  G.  Wells,  Grant  Overton,  ot>.  cit..  o.  23. 
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chronicle  novel  with  lots  of  jokes  and  digressions.”  5  He 
writes  rapidly.  Nocturne  was  finished  in  six  weeks  of  actual 
work  amid  much  worry  and  depression.  There  is  a  tone  of 
casualness  in  his  style  which  relieves  the  tension  of  certain 
scenes  that  would  otherwise  be  tragic.  Does  this  casualness 
reduce  the  dramatic  value  of  his  fiction?  Note  the  skill  in 
unification  of  character  in  Sally  Minto  of  Coquette  and  the 
sisters  in  Nocturne.  With  increasing  revolt  from  conven¬ 
tional  estimates  of  women  and  their  love  affairs,  he  wrote 
September,  showing  keen  psychological  analysis  of  a  woman 
in  middle  life,  Marion  Forster,  and  her  contrast  with  the 
youthful  Cherry  Mant,  “undeveloped  yet  sophisticated,”  who 
fascinates  both  Marion  and  her  husband  even  while  she  tri¬ 
umphs  over  the  former.  In  Shops  and  Houses,  a  less  famil¬ 
iar  story,  the  author  has  motivated  the  provincialism  and 
snobbishness  of  small  towns,  and  the  “town  gossip,”  Miss 
Lampe,  with  a  skill  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sinclair  Lewis  in 
Main  Street.  Is  Swinnerton  an  ironist  in  characterizing 
women?  How  does  he  compare  with  John  Galsworthy  in 
background?  Types  of  characters?  Methods  of  revealing 
behavior  and  emotional  crises  ? 

Rose  Macaulay 

Daughter  of  the  late  G.  C.  Macaulay,  lecturer  in  English 
literature  at  Cambridge  University,  Rose  Macaulay  may  be 
classified  as  poet,  essayist  and  novelist.  Her  early  work, 
after  university  training,  was  in  verse  and  satiric  sketches. 
She  is  more  sensitive  and  restrained  than  Aldous  Huxley 
or  Rebecca  West.  She  revolts,  however,  from  hypocrisy 
of  all  kinds,  as  she  has  proclaimed  through  her  novels  from 
Potterism  to  Crewe  Train.  With  provocative  satire  she  at¬ 
tacks  all  forms  of  shams  and  superficial  codes  in  politics, 
society,  traditions  or  rabid  follies.  A  forerunner  of  Louis 
Bromfield’s  A  Good  Woman  was  her  character  of  Mrs. 
Potter — or  Mrs.  Hilary — of  Dangerous  Ages.  Told  by  an 


5  Ibid. 
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Idiot  has  shrewd  characterization  with  ironic  interpretations. 
In  a  personal  letter,  Rose  Macaulay  writes:  “I  suppose  as 
I  wrote  fiction  at  the  age  of  three,  I  probably  wrote  it  before 
verse,  but  not  long  before.”  She  recalls  her  father’s  interest 
in  scholarly  literature,  not  in  fiction.  In  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  the  original  of  that  shifting,  kindly  father  in 
Told  by  an  Idiot,  she  says  that  the  character  was  suggested 
to  her  by  tales,  often  told  by  her  mother  and  grandmother, 
of  a  fridnd  of  the  older  generation  and  his  many  changes  of 
creed.  The  movement  of  the  novel  might  be  accelerated  with 
benefit  to  its  style.  Crewe  Train  is  essentially  modern  in 
motive  and  diction.  Denham  Dobie,  the  leading  character, 
“evades”  tourists  in  the  Pyrenees  and  elsewhere ;  she  “looked 
bored  and  impassive” ;  she  was  self-absorbed  and  “smart” 
in  her  dress  but  she  was  dull  mentally  in  conversation.  After 
she  married  Arnold  she  failed  to  bear  any  part  in  “the 
light-hearted  circle  of  his  friends,  with  chaff  flying  brightly 
from  speaker  to  speaker,  with  ridiculous  wit  alternating  with 
sophisticated  discussion  or  with  personal  gossip.”  Does  that 
depict  the  atmosphere  of  smart  society  in  Mayfair  and  other 
social  circles?  Is  Rose  Macaulay  superficial  or  serious? 
She  has  fine  mentality;  has  she  sympathy? 
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Daisy  and  Daphne  reveals  the  humorous  as  well  as  the 
satirical  qualities  of  this  novelist.  There  is  kindly,  ma¬ 
ture  judgment  on  “the  twenty  different  characters”  within 
each  one  of  us.  The  slight  plot  concerns  the  relationship  of 
the  two  vitally  real  characters  that  give  the  book  its  title. 
Minor  characters,  especially  Cary,  are  convincing  in  por¬ 
traiture.  Tragedies  and  disappointments  of  life  are  faced 
bravely  and  humorously  in  this  novel  which  surpasses  much 
of  the  author’s  previous  fiction  in  its  technique. 

DRAMATIST  NOVELISTS 

To  write  occasional  plays,  or  to  assist  in  the  dramatization 
of  one’s  own  stories,  is  a  common  side  line  of  activity  for 
many  novelists.  John  Galsworthy  has  written  almost  as 
many  plays  as  novels ;  Arnold  Bennett  has  a  long  list  to  his 
credit  as  dramatist.  Somerset  Maugham,  Gilbert  Cannan, 
Compton  Mackenzie  and  Clemence  Dane  may  be  easily  listed, 
either  as  playwrights  or  novelists.  Study  of  their  bibliogra¬ 
phies  shows  them  to  be  satiric  novelists  of  social  criticism 
and  revolt.  John  Farrar  declares  that  Maugham  “is  essen¬ 
tially,  the  novelist.  It  is  true  that  even  in  his  smallest 
sketches,  the  masterly  sense  of  drama  is  there  but  it  is  a 
drama  always  carefully  founded  on  character  development. 
It  is,  after  all,  the  novelist’s  drama.” 6  His  plays,  Lady 
Frederick,  Rain,  The  Constant  Wife,  The  Letter,  and  Our 
Betters,  have  been  superbly  acted  in  London  and  New  York, 
all  proclaiming  him  a  witty  exponent  of  family  conflicts  as 
keen  and  bitter  as  those  in  Samuel  Butler’s  novel,  The  Way 
of  All  Flesh. 


W.  Somerset  Maugham 

(1874-) 

Born  in  Paris,  he  came  to  England  at  ten  years  of  age. 
His  father,  a  solicitor,  was  counselor  at  the  British  embassy 

6  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Novelist,  Essayist,  Dramatist  (booklet 
published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company),  p.  5. 
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in  France  for  several  years.  Like  the  hero  of  his  novel, 
Of  Human  Bondage,  the  son  attended  King’s  School,  Canter¬ 
bury,  later  went  to  Heidelberg  and  spent  a  time  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  London,  where  he  took  a  medical  degree. 
Like  this  hero,  also,  he  loitered  among  the  dilettante  painters 
of  Paris.  While  at  the  hospital  he  began  writing  for  his 
financial  needs  as  well  as  literary  ambition,  but  he  did  not 
suffer  the  extreme  poverty  that  came  to  Philip.  In  Lisa  of 
Lambeth,  the  novel  published  when  Maugham  was  twenty- 
three,  he  used  characters  and  situations  familiar  to  him  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  on  the  edge  of  the  Lambeth  slum. 
It  was  a  realistic  story,  with  stark  pictures  of  derelicts  in 
poverty,  brawls  and  wild  gayety.  It  failed  of  critical  or 
financial  success  in  London  where  it  was  dubbed  an  imitation 
of  George  Gissing.  Recognition  of  Maugham  came  slowly; 
the  story  runs  that  his  first  play,  Lady  Frederick,  was 
submitted  to  seventeen  London  managers  of  theaters  before 
it  appeared  at  the  Court  Theater.7 

He  secured  his  medical  degree,  but  he  was  fired  with  a 
determination  to  write  rather  than  to  practice  as  a  physician. 
His  primal  ambition  was  to  write  plays.  He  has  gone  far 
afield  for  his  material  for  drama  and  fiction,  traveling  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands  and  China  and  Japan,  and  reflecting 
his  impressions  in  tales  like  The  Moon  and  Sixpence,  The 
Trembling  of  a  Leaf  and  On  a  Chinese  Screen.  In  per¬ 
sonality,  as  in  his  writings,  he  has  a  sharp  wit  and  a  calm 
philosophy.  He  abhors  publicity  and  has  a  record  of  a  trip 
from  England  to  New  York  (to  see  one  of  his  plays  staged), 
across  the  Continent  and  aboard  a  steamer  for  the  South  Sea 
Islands  without  seeing  “a  single  reporter.”  As  author,  he 
seems  paradoxical,  writing  plays  of  entertaining,  cynical 
comedy  and  novels  of  grim,  often  tragic  suffering,  ending  in 
moods  of  frustration. 


7  Grant  Overton,  Authors  of  the  Day  (1923),  p.  361. 
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Against  parasitical  women  Somerset  Maugham  directs  his 
most  bitter  satire.  They  are  able  to  blight  both  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  usefulness  of  the  men  whom  they  victimize. 
Mrs.  Craddock  was  a  vigorous  portrayal  of  a  woman  of 
ability  and  daring,  who  revolted  from  the  Victorian  tradi¬ 
tions  that  restrained  her  social  class  from  individualistic 
work,  then  lapsed,  in  marriage,  into  the  neurotic  parasite 
without  ambition  or  initiative.  She  does  awaken,  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  to  possibilities  for  the  future  but  her  failure 
rather  than  her  resuscitation  impresses  the  reader.  The 
ironic  attitude  of  the  author  towards  such  women  is  expressed 
in  the  commendation  of  her  husband  who  “had  given  her 
plenty  of  run  and  ignored  her  cackle,  and  now  she  had  come 
home  to  roost.  There  is  nothing  like  a  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  domestic  animals, 
to  teach  a  man  how  to  manage  his  wife.”  (New,  unabridged 
edition,  1928.) 

Rising  above  all  other  fiction  by  this  author  is  the  long, 
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absorbing,  realistic  novel,  Of  Human  Bondage.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
pansive  and  convincing  panorama  of  life  in  London,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  Paris,  as  such  forms  of  life  affected  Philip  Carey  and 
his  associates — his  uncle  and  his  childless  wife,  Fanny  Price, 
and  Mildred  Rogers,  the  vicar,  Dr.  South,  Cronshaw  and 
Lawson  artists,  and  others  that  peer  from  the  background 
as  they  pass  over  the  vitally  real  pages,  Mildred  is  another 
parasitic  woman  who  extorts  love  and  patience  from  Philip 
to  his  sorrow  and  who  has  mind  and  soul  as  cheap  as  the 
A.B.C.  restaurant  where  she  works.  There  are  passages  of 
tense  tragedy,  like  the  inhuman  treatment  of  Philip  and  his 
clubfoot  by  the  boys  at  school,  and  the  consequent  suffering 
of  his  sensitive  soul,  or  the  discovery  by  Philip,  of  the  suicide 
of  Fanny  Price.  Read  the  chapter  in  which  Philip,  recalling 
the  piece  of  Persian  carpet  given  to  him  earlier  by  the 
cynic,  Cronshaw  (in  reply  to  Philip’s  question,  What  is  the 
meaning  of ‘life?)  works  out  his  own  philosophy  of  living, 
that  happiness  was  an  illusion,  pain  was  another,  as  were 
other  “accidents  of  his  existence.”  Is  it  a  sane  or  morbid 
conclusion  that  he  reaches  about  “the  complexity  of  the  pat¬ 
tern”  and  its  completion  when  life  ended?  How  does  the 
technique  of  Maugham’s  novels  compare  with  those  of  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  and  Swinnerton’s  ?  Are  there  traces  of  a  physi¬ 
cian’s  scalpel  and  his  characterizations?  Cite  illustrations. 
One  of  the  most  discriminating  and  sympathetic  reviews  of 
this  novel  was  by  Theodore  Dreiser. s  Are  there  resem¬ 
blances,  no  less  than  contrasts,  between  these  realists  ?  Com¬ 
pare  Of  Human  Bondage  with  Sister  Carrie  or  An  American 
Tragedy,  and  summarize  their  kinship  and  variance,  in 
structure  and  sex  motivation.  Are  there  suggestions  of 
Dostoevski  ? 

Somerset  Maugham,  English-bred  physician  and  psychol¬ 
ogist,  wrote  Mrs.  Craddock  and  Of  Human  Bondage. 
Somerset  Maugham,  born  in  France  and  with  boyhood  mem¬ 
ories  of  artists,  travelers  and  explorers  of  exotic  scenes, 
wrote  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  and  The  Painted  Veil.  The 


8  The  New  Republic,  Vol.  5,  p.  202. 
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former  is  a  startlingly  real  picture  of  Tahiti  and  the  famous 
landlady  of  the  Tiare  Hotel.  It  is  a  psychological  study  of 
a  perverted  nature,  that  of  Charles  Strickland,  the  artist,  in 
revolt  from  unappreciative  civilization  in  England,  who  seeks 
desperately  to  escape  from  his  friends  and  himself  by  a 
loathsome  existence  with  a  leprous  mistress.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  tragic  life  of  Paul  Gauguin,  the  artist, 
was  the  norm  of  this  fictionized  plot.  In  spite  of  its  stark 
naturalism  in  portions,  there  are  passages  of  prose  poetry 
and  frank,  somewhat  cynical,  emphasis  of  the  author’s  ideals 
for  art  of  every  kind.  Fanny  Price,  in  Of  Human  Bondage, 
was  a  talentless  aspirant  whose  suicidal  end  is  treated  with 
more  sympathy  than  that  of  Strickland  and  his  type :  “You 
hear  of  men  painting  pot-boilers  to  keep  an  aged  mother 
well,  it  shows  that  they  are  good  sons,  but  it’s  no  excuse 
for  bad  work.  They’re  only  tradesmen.  An  Artist  would 
let  his  mother  go  to  the  workhouse.” 

The  Painted  Veil  is  located  in  Hongkong.  It  is  a  novelette, 
compared  with  the  more  than  six  hundred  pages  of  the 
earlier  stories.  An  Englishman,  with  a  parasitic  wife,  strug¬ 
gles  in  China  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  details  of  scenery  and  native  characterization 
are  developed  with  an  explorer’s  insight  but  the  viewpoint  is 
that  of  an  Englishman.  Note  vital  resemblances  between 
this  novelette  and  his  play,  East  of  Sues,  or  the  tale,  “The 
Pool”  (in  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf )  all  showing  the  revolt 
of  white  women  towards  Eurasians,  in  domestic  relations. 
Does  Maugham  excel  in  photographs  of  abnormal  men  and 
women?  What  are  the  qualities  of  his  artistry?  Ashenden, 
or  The  British  Spy  (1928)  is  an  ironic  portrayal  of  spies  in 
the  World  War. 


Gilbert  Cannan 

(1884-) 

Born  in  Manchester,  Gilbert  Cannan  was  educated  at  that 
university  and  later  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  He 
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studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  use  of  legal 
training  may  be  traced  in  both  his  plays  and  novels.  Two 
authors  have  exerted  marked  influence  upon  his  fiction, 
Samuel  Butler  and  Romain  Rolland.  In  a  critical  study 
of  the  former,  he  urges  irony  as  “one  of  the  essential  in¬ 
gredients  of  your  true  novel.”  He  decries  all  sentimentality 
and  adds,  “A  novel  is  an  epic  with  its  wings  clipped,  that  is, 
with  its  action  and  characters  viewed  ironically.”  Do  you 
accept  or  dissent  from  that  definition  of  a  novel?  The 
other  author  whose  work  left  strong  influence  upon  Gilbert 
Cannan  was  Romain  Rolland  and  his  Jean-Christophe.  The 
English  dramatist  novelist  translated  the  French  author’s 
masterwork  of  international  fiction,  in  four  volumes  (1910- 
1913)  before  he  began  to  write  his  own  novels.  In  Mendel, 
written  soon  after,  Gilbert  Cannan  creates  a  Jewish  family, 
with  many  conflicts  in  ideas  and  tastes,  and  some  artists  of 
feeble  talent,  who  are  weak  beside  those  of  Rolland.  In 
this  novel,  he  seeks  to  contrast  two  kinds  of  sex  attraction, 
that  of  a  revolting  kind  between  Logan  and  Nelly,  and  a 
higher  type  with  spiritual  trend  between  Mendel  and  Greta ; 
the  sensual  seems  more  vivid  than  the  spiritual.  Little 
Brother  and  Old  Mole  showed  Butler’s  method  of  charac¬ 
terization  without  his  humor;  Round  the  Corner  is  more  deft 
and  convincing  as  satire  upon  the  dullness  of  middle  class 
“respectability.”  Later  studies  of  English  society,  in  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  engendered  by  the  war,  began  with  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  group  of  conscientious  objectors  in  a  novel,  with 
a  droll  title,  Pugs  and  Peacocks;  the  same  family  group  re¬ 
appear  in  Sembal.  The  hero,  a  don  of  Cambridge,  who 
is  sent  to  prison  for  some  technical  correspondence  with 
Germany,  has  been  identified,  by  certain  readers,  with  a 
similar  incident  in  life  and  place.  As  an  indication  of 
Gilbert  Cannan’s  keen  interest  in  drama  he  has  been  dramatic 
critic  for  the  London  Star  (see  resemblance  in  the  character 
of  Gilbert  Gunn,  in  Shaw’s  Fanny’s  First  Play )  and,  with 
C.  E.  Montague,  John  Drinkwater,  Harold  Brighouse  and 
Stanley  Houghton,  he  sought  to  establish  the  Repertory 
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Theater  of  Manchester.  In  his  plays  and  novels,  does  Gil¬ 
bert  Cannan  use  the  method  of  catalogue  or  suggestion  for 
his  characterizations?  You  will  find  a  full  bibliography  of 
his  plays  and  novels,  through  1920,  in  Contemporary  British 
Literature  by  Manly  and  Rickert  (pp.  34-35).  Note  the 
chronology  of  his  plays,  in  respect  to  his  more  representative 
novels.  Among  his  most  familiar  dramas,  similar  in  trend 
to  his  fiction,  are  The  Perfect  Widow  and  Mary’s  Wedding. 
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Compton  Mackenzie 

(EDWARD  MONTAGU  COMPTON) 

(1883-) 

Son  of  two  eminent  actors,  Edmund  Compton  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Bateman,  this  dramatist  novelist  was  born  at  West 
Hartlepool.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School  and  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  edited  the  Oxford  Magazine 
and  was  manager  of  the  Oxford  Dramatic  Society.  For 
a  time  he  was  associated  with  Pelissier  of  “The  Follies,”  in 
producing  plays.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  entered  the 
Royal  Marines,  became  captain  (1916)  and  served  in  the 
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Dardanelles  Expedition;  he  was  invalided  home  but  after¬ 
wards  had  charge  of  the  zEgean  Intelligence  Service,  Syria; 
he  has  several  honorable  awards  for  distinguished  service. 
His  literary  work  began  with  poetry,  then  a  novel,  The 
Passionate  Elopement,  which  went  the  rounds  of  many  pub¬ 
lishers  before  it  was  published  and  met  success.  The  next 
year  appeared  a  more  realistic  novel,  which  has  been  drama¬ 
tized,  Carnival.  It  depicts  a  London  ballet  girl  whose  end 
comes,  in  tragic  form,  in  Cornwall.  The  first  part  of  the 
novel  is  vivid  and  sustained  but  the  ending  of  the  second  part 
is  melodramatic.  In  Sinister  Street  and  its  sequels,  running 
through  three  volumes,  he  has  studied  two  interesting  young 
people,  Michael  and  Stella  Fane.  Born  irregularly  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  parents,  they  have  inheritances  that  cause  much  tur¬ 
moil  as  they  grow  older,  especially  in  the  dual  personality  of 
Michael,  sensualist  and  ascetic.  The  author  carries  on  their 
fortunes,  in  lighter  vein  in  Guy  and  Pauline  (American  title, 
PlashePs  Mead )  and  in  serious  experiences  in  Sylvia  Scarlett 
and  Sylvia  and  Michael.  There  are  irrelevant  passages  but 
compensating  dramatic  scenes.  Another  study  which  chal¬ 
lenged  his  interest,  because  of  its  conflicts  and  revolts,  is  that 
of  Mark  Lidderdale,  vowed  to  the  Anglican  priesthood  at 
fifteen,  who  experiences  strange  spiritual  adventures  in  the 
novels,  The  Altar  Steps  and  The  Parson’s  Progress.  Parti¬ 
sanship  of  sentiment  mars  the  complete  artistry  of  this  life 
story. 

To  reveal  his  versatility  and  inventiveness,  Compton  Mac¬ 
kenzie  varied  his  realistic  analyses  by  such  whimsical  or  fan¬ 
tastic  books  as  Fairy  Gold,  Santa  Claus  in  Summer  and 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  This  last  is  a  panorama  of  stage 
characters  from  1829,  when  Caleb  Fuller  married  Letizia 
and  began  exhibiting  fireworks  until,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
later,  her  great-granddaughter,  Lettie,  marries  a  titled  lover 
after  a  stage  success.  There  are  vitally  real  characters  in 
each  generation,  notably  Nancy  O’Flynn,  and  the  kindly, 
portly  landlady,  Mrs.  Portage.  Wistful  tenderness  marks 
the  climax,  in  Chapter  XXIV,  when  Nancy  is  persuaded  to 
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sing  Adeste  Fideles  at  midnight  mass  and  “put  into  it  all 
the  triumph,  all  the  gladness,  all  the  gratitude  of  her  mother- 
heart”  (p.  284).  There  are  resemblances  to  Leonard  Mer¬ 
rick’s  novels,  discussed  under  Whimsicality.  Read  the 
tributes  paid  by  Henry  James  to  Compton  Mackenzie  9  and 
decide  whether  or  not  they  are  justified.  Note  the  influences 
of  French  writers,  especially  De  Maupassant,  on  his  work. 
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Clemence  Dane 

(WINIFRED  ASHTON) 

Clemence  Dane,  as  her  pen  name  reads,  Winifred  Ashton, 
as  she  is  in  private  life,  was  country  bred  of  a  fine  family 
and  educated  at  three  English  schools.  She  spent  a  year  in 
Dresden,  then  taught  French  in  Geneva.  For  further  vari¬ 
ety,  she  studied  painting  for  three  years  at  the  Slade  School 
of  Art  but  did  not  continue  that  profession.  She  changed 
again,  this  time  to  the  stage  where  she  acted  with  success 
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until  her  health  gave  way.  Writing  fiction  and  plays  was 
the  next  vocation  of  this  gifted  woman,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  promise  permanence.  She  has  exuberant  imagination  and 
originality  of  plot  in  both  her  dramas  and  her  novels ;  her 
own  experiences  add  piquancy  and  vividness  to  certain  epi¬ 
sodes  in  Regiment  of  Wcmien,  First  the  Blade  and  Legend. 
In  plays,  like  A  Bill  of  Divorcement,  Will  Shakespeare,  The 
Way  Things  Happen  and  Naboth’s  Vineyard,  she  uses 
daring  technique  and  defies  accepted  interpretations,  thus 
startling  and  challenging  the  public.  She  has  artistic  skill 
and  produces  picturesque  effects  by  clever  devices.  In 
Legend  she  creates  a  bold  situation  when  the  friends  of  the 
dead  heroine  discuss  strange  things  at  her  death  hour.  Is 
this  plausible  or  grotesque? 

Like  many  other  younger  novelists  she  attacks  the  “re¬ 
spectable  but  dull”  woman,  who  causes  much  unhappiness 
by  her  selfishness  and  rigidity.  In  Regiment  of  Women  she 
has  such  a  character  in  Clare  Hartill,  comparable,  in  diverse 
ways,  to  Bromfield’s  A  Good  Woman,  or  to  Mary  |3ascomb 
in  Dorothy  Canfield’s  Her  Son’s  Wife.  Similar  in  type 
is  Anita  Serle  of  Legend.  Are  her  characters  subjective  or 
objective  in  their  development?  Is  her  plot  more  significant 
than  her  characters?  Is  she,  essentially,  a  dramatist  writing 
fiction  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  theater?  What  are  her 
marked  defects,  compared  with  the  novels  by  Compton  Mac¬ 
kenzie  or  Somerset  Maugham? 
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ANALYSTS  OF  SEX 

Sex,  as  a  dominating  factor  in  life  and  fiction,  has  been 
recognized  by  all  great  novelists.  By  the  outstanding  real- 
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ists  of  the  later  nineteenth  century — Tolstoy,  Balzac,  Sam¬ 
uel  Butler,  Thomas  Hardy — it  was  treated  as  a  dynamic  and 
mysterious  element,  frankly  studied ;  it  was  not  exposed  in 
all  its  physical  anatomy,  as  in  the  literary  clinics  of  some  of 
their  successors.  Freudian  influences,  with  much  pseudo¬ 
science,  have  coined  and  stressed  the  phrase,  “sex  com¬ 
plexes.”  There  have  been  produced  novels,  brilliant  and 
vivid  in  characterization,  with  sparkling  dialogue,  that  bor¬ 
der  on  pornographic  poison.  To  such  writers,  sex  relations 
are  essentially  physical  without  any  balancing  comradeship 
of  intellect  and  soul ;  in  many  cases  the  leading  characters 
are  sex  perverts.  They  represent  revolt  from  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  language  of  the  Victorians,  but  they  often  go  to 
such  extremes  that  they  create  brutes,  animated  only  by  lust 
and  selfishness.  One  of  the  most  daring  of  these  natural¬ 
istic  writers,  W.  L.  George,  rebelled  against  curtailment  of 
the  freedom  of  novelists  of  sex  and  predicted  yet  further 
license.10  Reactions  from  the  war  have  emphasized  certain 
prior  tendencies  towards  promiscuity,  “companionate  mar¬ 
riage”  and  other  means  of  escaping  responsibility.  The 
popularity  of  sex-perverted  fiction  is  waning  among  general 
readers ;  the  release  of  some  extravagant  stories  of  impo- 
tency  or  indulgences  through  private  presses  has  increased 
in  certain  places,  but  the  majority  of  readers  prefer  novels 
with  sex  elements  balanced  by  those  of  wider,  saner  in¬ 
terests. 


D.  H.  Lawrence 
(1887-) 

David  Herbert  Lawrence  was  born  at  Eastwood,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire.  His  father  was  a  miner ;  had  it  not  been  for 
his  mother’s  refinement  and  ambition,  his  might  have  been 
the  same  destiny.  She  secured  for  him  scholarships  at  the 
Nottingham  Normal  School  and  Training  College.  Later 
he  went  to  London  and  Croyden  where  he  taught  for  a  brief 


10  W.  L.  George,  A  Novelist  on  Novels  (1918). 
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period.  He  began  to  write  poems,  free  in  thought  and  form, 
with  appreciation  of  scenic  beauty  and  elemental  love.  As 
novelist  he  wrote  first  The  White  Peacock,  which  was  de¬ 
fective  in  structure  but  poetic  in  description ;  Sons  and  Lovers 
followed,  by  far  his  best  work  in  fiction.  Like  the  author, 
the  hero,  Paul  Morel,  was  bred  among  miners,  coming  into 
contact  with  many  sordid  sides  of  life  but  having  a  mother 
of  unusual  insight  and  devotion.  His  two  love  affairs  are 
analyzed  brilliantly  and  daringly.  Neither  religious  Miriam 
nor  sensual  Clara  can  satisfy  his  desires  for  any  long  period. 
Baffled  hopes  and  disillusionment  lead  to  hatred  and  frustra¬ 
tion  as  later  developments  in  his  nature.  There  are  signifi¬ 
cant  words  about  “cruelty”  of  men  and  women  in  love,  in 
the  dialogue  between  Paul  and  Clara,  in  Chapter  XIII.  The 
earlier  scenes  among  Nottingham  villagers,  with  native  dia¬ 
lect  and  elemental  interests,  are  drawn  with  sympathy.  Cyni¬ 
cism,  which  ranges  into  attacks  upon  ethics  and  religion, 
intensifies  the  bitterness  of  Paul.  There  are  passages  of 
idyllic  beauty,  using  flowers  as  the  keynotes,  in  the  chapter, 
Lad-and-Girl  Love.  Later  novels  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  like 
The  Rainbow  and  Women  in  Love,  are  more  sensual  in  por¬ 
trayal  and  cynical  in  tone.  His  essays  and  critiques  are 
characterized  by  brilliancy  of  thought  and  keen  wit  but  they 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  In  the  chapter,  Who 
Is  the  Man?  in  his  Literary  Chapters, 11  W.  L.  George  sum¬ 
marizes  the  “extraordinary  temperament”  of  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  as  “a  mixture  of  rough  Northern  pride  with  wistful 
Northern  melancholy” ;  one  who  “inflames  his  characters, 
then  allows  them  to  act,”  whose  “peril  is  excessive  sensa¬ 
tion.”  “Passionate  aspiration  and  passionate  protest”  are 
the  qualities  which  differentiate  him  from  many  other  novel¬ 
ists,  says  this  critic  friend.12  Does  his  fiction  leave  this  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  reader,  one  of  excesses  of  passion  rather 
than  balanced  ideas  and  feelings? 

11 W.  L.  George,  Literary  Chapters  (Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
1918),  pp.  59-61. 

12  Ibid.,  Three  Young  Novelists,  p.  75. 
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W.  L.  George 

(1882-1926) 

Walter  Lionel  George  was  born  in  Paris.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  France  and  Germany;  during  the  war  he  served  in 
the  French  army.  He  tried  several  professions — chem¬ 
istry,  law,  engineering  and  journalism.  Caliban  reflects 
some  of  his  journalistic  experiences.  French  influence  is 
manifest  in  many  of  his  writings;  he  wrote  a  discriminating 
analysis  of  the  genius  and  temperament  of  Anatole  France. 
Always  interested  in  problems  of  love,  marriage  and  di¬ 
vorce,  he  was  often  in  advance  of  his  decade  in  radicalism 
but  prophetic  in  many  convictions  found  in  Woman  and  To- 
morroiv,  written  in  1913  and  The  Intelligence  of  Women, 
four  years  later.  Sex  questions  motivated  his  novels  from 
A  Bed  of  Roses  to  Blind  Alley.  He  was  often  satiric,  occa¬ 
sionally  vulgar,  in  his  treatment  of  love  and  characterization 
like  that  of  Ursula  Trent.  As  lecturer  in  America,  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  in  his  later  life,  he  gained  passing  notoriety  by 
daring  statements  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press.  His 
studies  of  contemporary  novelists  have  had  widespread 
quotation,  possibly  considerable  influence  upon  younger 
writers  of  revolt. 
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Children  of  the  Morning  (1926) 

Aldous  Huxley 

(1894-) 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  scientist  and  an  ironist,  Aldous 
Huxley  has  found  life  futile  and  depressing.  To  him  little 
matters,  life  or  death,  virtue  or  vice,  so  far  as  “rewards” 
are  concerned.  He  has  a  keen,  bitter  wit  in  his  short  stories 
(for  he  is  essentially  a  writer  of  tales  rather  than  novels) 
and  it  permeates,  also,  his  essays  and  poems.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  Thomas  Huxley;  on  his  mother’s  side  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Arnold  family.  He  was  born  in  1894,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Eton  and  Balliol,  Oxford,  and  served  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Athenceum.  Later  he  wrote  dramatic  criti¬ 
cisms  for  the  Westminster  Gazette.  He  is  an  expert  French 
scholar ;  his  deftness  and  finesse  of  style  reflect  this  influ¬ 
ence.  He  reveals,  in  his  fiction,  naturalistic  examples  of  sex 
obsession  but  he  rebels  against  the  idea  that  sex  attraction 
has  any  permanent  satisfaction  in  life  or  fiction.  Two  of 
his  titles  are  significant  of  his  philosophy,  The  Defeat  of 
Youth  (poems)  and  Those  Barren  Leaves.  His  sardonic 
wit  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Cardan  in  the  novel  just  cited ; 
“Any  one  who  has  anything  to  say  cannot  fail  to  be  mis¬ 
understood.  The  public  only  understands  the  things  with 
which  it  is  perfectly  familiar.  Something  new  makes  it 
lose  its  orientation.”  As  novelist,  he  must  be  judged  by 
Antic  Hay  and  Those  Barren  Leaves.  He  groups  sophisti¬ 
cated  people  in  London  drawing-rooms  and  allows  them  to 
speak  and  act  rebelliously  against  established  codes.  His 
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characters,  like  Mrs.  Aldwinkle,  Gimbril,  Rosie  and  Lypiatt, 
are  not  clearly  defined,  but  they  show  the  author’s  reaction 
to  hypocrisy.  Antic  Hay  is  impressionistic  in  method ;  Mrs. 
Viveash,  the  spokesman  bored  with  life  and  with  cynicism, 
revolts  but  she  has  no  surety  to  offer  for  the  “falseness”  of 
yesterday  and  to-day.  Negative  deductions  are  anticlimaxes 
to  many  of  his  short  stories  in  Limbo  and  Mortal  Coils. 
The  most  impressive  tale  in  the  latter  volume  is  “The  Gio- 
conda  Smile,”  which  suggests  comparison  with  De  Maupas¬ 
sant.  “Nuns  at  Luncheon”  is  typically  sardonic.  Beverley 
Nichols  devotes  a  brief  chapter  in  his  witty  sketches  Are 
They  the  Same  at  Home ?  ( 1927)  to  “Aldous  Huxley  or  a 
Very  Cold  Young  Man.”  He  defends  him  from  the  charge 
of  being  disdainful  but  emphasizes  his  “exceptionally  high 
standards  of  judgment”  (p.  135).  His  hatred  of  “a  small 
spot  of  sentimentality”  is  lauded  by  Beverley  Nichols ;  this 
young  author  of  Crazy  Pavements  may  well  say  of  Huxley, 
“Perhaps  he  has  infected  me  with  his  own  qualities.” 
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Rebecca  West 

(CECILY  FAIRFIELD)’ 

(1892-) 

It  is  because  of  her  magnetic  quality  rather  than  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  her  fiction  that  Rebecca  West  has  gained  a  much- 
discussed  place  among  modern  novelists.  Her  two  novels 
(only  two),  The  Return  of  the  Soldier  (1918)  and  The 
Judge  (1922)  reflect  postwar  psychology  and  sex  tragedy. 
She  was  born  in  County  Kerry.  Her  education  was  at 
George  Watson’s  Ladies’  College,  Edinburgh.  She  was  an 
ardent  suffragette  and  on  the  staff  of  The  Freeman  and  The 
Clarion.  In  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  about  her  pseudonym,  she  says :  “I  chose  the  pen- 
name  of  Rebecca  West  because  when  I  was  18  I  was  con¬ 
tributing  articles  to  a  paper  which,  because  of  its  Radicalism, 
my  mother  would  not  let  me  read  and  something  had  to  be 
done  about  it.  I  chose  that  name  because  at  an  even  earlier 
age  I  played  that  part  in  Ibsen’s  Rosmersholme.  I  have  never 
consciously  adopted  it,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  being 
called  anything  else.”  Her  first  publication  (1916)  was  a 
study  of  Henry  James  whose  analytical  insight  she  admired. 
There  was  promise  in  The  Return  of  the  Soldier,  with  dash 
and  vigor;  there  was  fulfillment  of  that  promise  in  The 
Judge.  Located  in  Edinburgh,  it  has  graphic  pictures  of 
the  Castle  Esplanade,  the  Cowgate  and  Cannongate,  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Ellen  Melville.  The  author  uses  ap¬ 
plied  psychology,  combined  with  robust  realism,  as  in  the 
opening  scene,  “the  disorderly  night  when  the  slum-dwellers 
would  foregather  about  the  rotting  doors  of  dead  men’s 
mansions  and  brawl  among  the  not  less  brawling  ghosts  of  a 
past  that  here  never  speaks  of  peace,  but  only  of  blood  and 
argument.” 

There  are  passages  of  tenderness  in  the  love  of  Ellen  for 
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Richard  Yaverland  who  brings  into  her  gray  life  visions 
of  sensuous  delights.  To  shatter  their  happiness  comes  the 
conflict  with  Richard’s  mother,  dominating  and  neurotic. 
One  is  reminded  of  similarities  in  the  scene  between  Kitty 
and  the  mother  of  St.  George,  in  Warwick  Deeping’s  novel 
Kitty.  The  end  for  Ellen  is  frustration  and  suffering. 
The  emotional  struggles  of  Mrs.  Yaverland  are  more  severe 
— her  absorbing  love  for  Richard  and  her  repugnance,  almost 
hatred,  towards  her  other  son,  Roger.  Is  this  sound  psy¬ 
chology?  Note  the  mother’s  sentence,  used  in  dedication, 
“Every  mother  is  a  judge  who  sentences  the  children  for  the 
sins  of  the  father.”  Beverley  Nichols  13  calls  Rebecca  West 
“A  Sanger  Born  ...  by  which  I  mean  that  she  cares  not 
a  rap  for  the  conventions  (a  hackneyed  phrase  but  terrifying 
when  it  is  true)  and  that  she  cares  very  much  indeed  for 
intelligence  and  for  truth.” 

J.  D.  Beresford 

(1873-) 

The  boyhood  environment  of  John  Davys  Beresford  as 
well  as  his  philosophy  and  penetrating  analysis,  suggest 
comparisons  to  Samuel  Butler  and  Thomas  Hardy.  The  in¬ 
fluences  of  both  these  masters  of  realism  are  traceable  in  his 
novels,  like  The  History  of  Jacob  Stahl,  A  Candidate  for 
Truth,  The  Invisible  Event,  These  Lynnekers  and  The 
Tapestry.  His  father  was  rector  of  Castor,  near  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  a  canon  of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  As  a 
child  he  was  seriously  injured  through  the  carelessness  of 
a  nurse,  so  that  he  has  been  lame  through  life.  He  has  deep 
sympathy  for  all  humanity  with  “twists  of  body  or  mind.” 
At  school,  he  rebelled  against  the  classics ;  at  home,  he  re¬ 
belled  against  his  father’s  strict  religious  tenets.  He  was 
educated  at  Oundle  and  at  Peterborough  but,  at  eighteen, 
he  broke  away  and  came  to  London  where  he  was  articled 


13  Beverley  Nichols,  Are  They  the  Same  at  Home?  (1927),  p.  279. 
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to  Lacey  W.  Ridge,  a  famous  architect.  Like  Thomas  Hardy, 
Beresford  used  architecture  as  a  profession  and  applied  its 
principles  in  the  structure  of  his  novels.  He  started 
journalistic  writing,  for  such  dissimilar  organs  as  Punch 
and  the  W estminster  Gazette. 

From  the  earliest  fiction,  The  History  of  Jacob  Stahl,  to 
one  of  his  latest  novels,  The  Tapestry,  the  reader  traces  the 
revolt  against  restrictions,  the  grayness  of  temperament.  At 
the  same  time,  he  is  a  poet,  seeing  beauty  in  undiscovered 
mazes  of  Nature,  using  symbolism  with  masterly  effects. 
Dramatic  situations  in  his  novels,  especially  in  Jacob  Stahl 
and  The  Tapestry,  emphasize  that  quality  in  his  imagination 
that  found  more  definite  expression  in  plays,  written  alone 
or  in  collaboration,  like  A  Royal  Hearth,  The  Compleat 
Angler  and  Howard  and  Don.  Few  critics  have  shown  more 
discriminating  study  (in  condensed  form)  than  he  has,  in 
biographies  of  H.  G.  Wells  and  W.  E.  Ford. 
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The  British  middle-class  family,  with  conflicts  between 
older  and  younger  generations,  live  in  the  trilogy  which  in¬ 
cludes  Jacob  Stahl,  A  Candidate  for  Truth  and  The  Invisible 
Event.  Jacob,  as  boy  and  man,  is  consistently  developed. 
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He  is  not  unusual  in  traits — lovable,  honest,  ambitious,  often 
self-deceived  and  sometimes  dull.  His  family  make  an  ef¬ 
fective  background  for  his  characteristics;  their  revolts  are 
natural  in  this  age,  and  are  narrated  with  forceful,  yet  re¬ 
strained,  realism.  As  a  group  picture,  The  Lynnekers  ex¬ 
cels  in  distinctness  of  individuals.  Ironic  humor  and  biting 
satire  punctuate  dialogue  and  characterization  in  the  trilogy. 
The  style  is  terse,  often  laconic ;  the  structure  is  strong  and 
compact.  Jacob  is  summarized  by  his  author  thus:  “There 
was  some  failing  in  the  quality  of  his  imagination,  by  which 
failing  he  fell  short  of  anything  approaching  genius.”  Do 
you  agree  with  Miss  Drew 14  that  “Mr.  Beresford  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  agree  that  he  was  criticising  his  own 
talent  here”?  Are  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  trilogy 
as  well-sustained  in  interest  as  the  first?  Is  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  of  frustration  or  defiant  hope  for  the  younger 
generation  ? 

The  Tapestry  is  an  intriguing  novel  of  excellent  crafts¬ 
manship.  The  aunts  of  John  Fortescue  are  embroidering  a 
Bible  tapestry,  depicting  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to 
stand  still,  with  angels  and  God  (long  unfinished)  in  the 
upper  reaches.  As  a  lad,  this  tapestry  and  its  frame  fasci¬ 
nated  and  tempted  the  boy ;  as  a  man,  it  represented  to  him 
a  symbol  of  life  which  was  closely,  and  mysteriously,  linked 
with  his  tragic  experiences  as  a  husband  and  murderer  of  his 
wife’s  lover.  Deftly,  the  author  has  interwoven  realism  and 
symbolism,  with  emphasis  upon  life’s  pattern  as  a  whole  in 
which  the  separate  stitches  play  a  minor,  perhaps  a  negligible, 
part.  Is  that  sound  philosophy?  Note  the  humor,  both  spon¬ 
taneous  and  ironic,  in  Chapters  I  and  III.  If  this  is  a  novel 
of  revolt,  what  is  its  specific  motive?  The  thoughts  and 
words  of  James  in  All  or  Nothing  reflect  “the  new  era  of 
the  spirit.” 


44  Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  The  Modern  Novel,  p.  95. 
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NOVELISTS  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR 

War  destroys  externals  and  inner  faiths  and  hopes.  It 
is  impossible  to  begin  where  we  left  off  after  such  inter¬ 
ruption;  the  world  of  letters,  like  that  of  society,  is  chaotic. 
When  authors  begin  to  gather  up  the  pieces  they  are  often 
confronted  by  cynical  doubts  and  revolts  against  ideals  that 
prevailed  before  the  war.  Such  conditions  have  been  shown 
since  the  close  of  the  World  War.  While  the  conflict  raged, 
the  few  creative  writers  who  could  summon  spiritual  vigor 
wrote  poems  like  those  by  Kipling,  Rupert  Brooke,  Alfred 
Noyes  and  Joyce  Kilmer,  or  stimulating,  militant  prose  like 
the  books  by  Coningsby  Dawson  and  Ian  Hay.  The  latter 
has  maintained  his  patriotic  ardor,  with  emphasis  of  un¬ 
daunted  courage  and  valiant  adventures  on  the  part  of  a 
hero,  blinded  in  the  war,  in  the  romantic  tale  of  The  Poor 
Gentleman ,15 

The  war  ended,  few  readers  cared  for  books  about  it  for 
the  next  four  or  five  years ;  they  must  recover  from  the  de¬ 
pression  of  heart  and  soul.  Gradually,  the  perspective  has 
cleared,  as  the  fogs  of  personal  sorrow  and  resentment  have 
lifted.  Novels  of  the  war,  sometimes  photographic,  more 
often  reflective  and  psychological,  are  gaining  attention  as 
literary  art,  not  as  journalistic  records.  Is  it  not  true  that 
“art  is  valuable  because  it  is  a  negation  of  all  the  prides 
and  prejudices  and  hates;  because  it  is  socializing?16  The 
novelists  who  are  decrying  war,  in  general,  were  those  who 
had  most  intimate  contacts  with  the  conditions,  who  saw 
signal  heroism  and  spiritual  vision  on  one  side,  tragic  fear 
and  sufferings  of  body  and  mind  on  the  other  reel  of  the 
war’s  panorama.  Among  them  are  creative  artists  with 
attitude  consistent  with  their  own  convictions. 


15  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  (1928). 

16  Helen  Thomas  Follett  and  Wilson  Follett,  Some  Modern  Novel¬ 
ists  (1918),  p.  18. 
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C.  E.  Montague 

( 1867-1928) 

Charles  E.  Montague  was  one  of  the  preeminent  postwar 
novelists  whose  books  reflect  revolt  from  such  abnormal 
conditions.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  London  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  For  nearly  forty 
years  he  edited  or  advised  in  the  editing  of  one  of 
England’s  most  liberal,  challenging  journals,  Manchester 
Guardian.  His  satiric  trend,  with  elements  of  prose  poetry, 
was  revealed  in  A  Hind  Let  Loose  and  other  volumes  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle,  he  dyed  his 
hair  black  and  enlisted  as  a  private,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant  and  serving  at  the  front  in  Belgium,  France  and 
Germany.  Among  other  harrowing  experiences  was  that  of 
the  bombing  of  the  dugout  where  he  was  seeking  shelter  and 
his  narrow  escape.  Realistic  pictures  of  the  war,  with  satire 
upon  sentimentalism,  in  Fiery  Particles  increased  in  the 
novels,  Rough  Justice  and  Right  Off  the  Map.  The  first 
is  a  haunting  story  of  a  happy-hearted  aesthetic  whose  sensi¬ 
tive  nerves  and  soul  were  shattered  by  trench  life  and 
marches.  By  an  accident,  he  became  an  apparent  deserter 
and  suffered  court-martial  and  death.  It  is  a  tense  novel. 
There  are  sharp  contrasts  between  the  gayety  of  home  life 
before  the  war  and  the  agonized,  chaotic  reactions  upon 
individuals  of  the  family  afterwards.  Possibly  some  inci¬ 
dents  may  test  the  credulity  of  the  reader  in  retrospect  but 
the  story  holds  the  interest  with  a  firm  grip  during  the  read¬ 
ing.  Right  Off  the  Map  is  more  of  a  satire,  with  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  Jonathan  Swift  but  with  intellectual  balance  and  in¬ 
sight  like  one  of  H.  G.  Wells’  utopian  romances.  It  drives 
home  lessons  of  political  leaders  and  capitalists  who  make 
money  in  war  and  the  reactions  on  their  self-deceived  victims, 
like  General  William  and  Clare. 
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Selective  Bibliography 

A  Hind  Let  Loose  (1910) 

Dramatic  Values  (1911) 

Disenchantment  (1922) 

Fiery  Particles  (1923) 

Rough  Justice  (1926) 

Right  Off  the  Map  (1927) 

Ford  Madox  Ford 

(1873-) 

Ford  Madox  Ford  (or  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  as  his  name 
was  written  until  a  decade  ago)  is  the  grandson  of  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  cousin  and  artist  friend  of  Rossetti.  He 
was  educated  at  London  University  and  abroad,  traveling 
with  eyes  keen  for  impressions  that  remained  in  his  memory 
for  a  score  of  years  and  have  been  revived  in  his  later 
novels.  He  became  editor  of  the  English  Review,  securing 
several  authors  of  fame  or  pseudo-fame  to  be  contributors. 

About  1900,  he  began  collaborating  with  Joseph  Conrad 
in  two  novels,  The  Inheritors  and  Romance.  In  Joseph 
Conrad:  Life  and  Letters  by  G.  Jean-Aubry  (1927)  there 
are  interesting  side  lights  upon  their  association.  Ford  has 
written  a  reminiscent  and  critical  biography  of  Conrad 
(1924).  Poems,  fantasies,  essays  and  sketches  (like  “The 
Soul  of  London”),  a  critical  monograph  on  Rossetti,  and  a 
half-dozen  volumes  of  stories,  long  and  short,  preceded  his 
entrance  into  the  war.  He  knew  hard  service  which  has 
left  traces  of  ill  health,  so  that  he  spends  much  time 
away  from  the  climate  of  England.  The  writer  heard 
him  tell  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  his  days  in  trenches, 
with  tribute  to  Stephen  Crane’s  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  He 
had  been  reading  this  vitally  realistic  novel  of  the  Civil  War 
and  was  absorbed  in  it,  so  absorbed  that  when  an  orderly 
came  to  him  for  directions,  he  looked  up  in  amazement  at 
the  khaki  uniform — he  expected  to  see  him  in  the  blue  of 
the  Northern  army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  1860’s. 
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During  the  war,  with  Violet  Hunt  (author  of  The  House 
of  Many  Mirrors  and  Tales  of  the  Uneasy )  he  wrote  Zep¬ 
pelin  Nights  (1915),  admirable  short  stories  of  human  in¬ 
terest.  In  1924,  he  began  publishing  a  quartet  of  war 
novels  that  reflect  the  social  as  well  as  the  political  life 
of  England  during  the  decade  that  covered  this  period 
and  its  aftermath. 


Selective  Bibliography 

*  Some  Do  Not  (1924) 

*  No  More  Parades  (1925) 

*A  Man  Could  Stand  Up  (1926) 

*  The  Last  Post  ( 1927) 

A  Little  Less  Than  Gods  (1928) 

In  tone,  like  the  novels  by  C.  E.  Montague,  they  are 
satiric  towards  war,  with  passages  of  grim  realism  drawn 
from  actual  experiences.  In  style,  they  are  unique  and  ar¬ 
resting,  sometimes  puzzling  in  meaning,  sometimes  coarse  in 
dialogue,  adapted  to  characters  without  refinement.  Sir 
Christopher  Tietjens,  “the  last  Tory  in  England,”  is  the 
hero  of  this  series.  In  a  dedicatory  letter  to  Isabel  Paterson, 
in  The  Last  Post,  the  author  says  his  hero  was  “the 
recreation  of  an  old  friend,”  dead  many  years  ago,  “genuinely 
omniscient,  slightly  contemptuous — and  sentimental  in  his 
contacts”  (p.  viii).  The  realization  that  his  coarse  wife, 
Sylvia,  used  tricks  to  secure  their  marriage  and  their  child, 
his  inward  revolt  from  living  with  her  but  his  steadfastness 
to  British  standards  of  “family”  and  chivalry,  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  trenches  where  he  sees  wastage  of  life  and 
horrors  of  war  and,  in  the  background  of  his  mind,  con¬ 
siders  his  personal  problem,  his  love  for  “a  woman  of  his 
own  class,”  Valentine  Wannop — these  are  the  tangled 
threads  of  this  social  criticism  in  the  form  of  novel.  The 
snares  of  conflict  remain  to  the  very  last  chapter,  although 
there  is  a  temporary  armistice  in  the  family  relations.  A 
frequently  reiterated  clause  is,  “but  Christopher  was  bitter.” 
He  never  lost  his  faith,  however,  in  England  and  its  ability 
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to  “breed  true.”  Read  ironic  thoughts  of  Valentine,  on  page 
249,  The  Last  Post.  Contrast  Christopher  and  his  jockey 
brother,  Mark.  Note  Mark’s  comments  on  war  starvation 
(p.  17).  These  novels  by  Ford  Madox  Ford  have  been  lik¬ 
ened  to  The  Forsyte  Saga.  Do  you  see  resemblances  or 
divergences,  in  types  of  characters?  Technique?  Impres¬ 
siveness  ? 


Gilbert  Frankau 
(1884-) 

Captain  Gilbert  Frankau  was  educated  at  Eton.  His 
mother  was  Mrs.  Julia  Frankau,  who  wrote,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Frank  Danby,  such  realistic  stores  as  Pigs  in 
Clover  and  Dr.  Phillips  which  showed  the  influence  and 
methods  of  Zola.  After  apprenticeship  in  business  and  a 
period  of  travel,  Gilbert  Frankau  entered  the  Surrey  Regi¬ 
ment,  October,  1914,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Field 
Artillery  the  next  year.  For  special  duty  in  Italy,  1916,  he 
was  made  captain ;  he  was  invalided  home,  with  full  rank,  in 
February,  1918.  He  began  his  work  as  story-teller  before  the 
war,  using  scenes  of  his  travels.  He  has  written  since  that  time 
melodramatic  tales  like  The  Seeds  of  Enchantment  and  The 
Love-Story  of  Aliette  Brunton,  but  his  claim  to  remem¬ 
brance  as  novelist  is  in  his  war  story,  Peter  Jackson,  Cigar 
Merchant.  The  delineation  of  this  Peter,  a  man  of  trade 
with  ordinary  intelligence  and  love  of  home  and  country, 
a  peaceable  man  used  to  every  comfort,  who  is  transferred 
suddenly  to  soldier  life,  is  told  with  creative  skill.  In  the 
earlier  chapters  he  has  his  fling  at  smug  Englishmen  who 
refused  to  believe  that  there  would  be  a  war  of  any  great 
significance :  “Modern  nerves  will  never  stand  it,”  said  the 
doctor.  Behind  the  note  of  levity  about  securing  his  commis¬ 
sion,  Peter  registers,  through  his  author,  indignation  at  the 
unpreparedness.  As  a  soldier  he  shows  pluck  and  endurance 
that  are  communicated  to  the  reader.  Intrigues  among  army 
officers  are  exposed  ruthlessly,  often  in  lively  dialogue.  The 
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author  adds  his  poignant  comment,  “Meanwhile  men  died  in 
Flanders.”  The  long,  dusty  march,  with  sweat  exuding  from 
their  emaciated  bodies  calls  forth  the  admiring  tribute,  “But 
not  a  man  of  them  fell  out.”  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  that 
of  a  humanist,  not  a  cynic.  With  less  incisiveness  in  style 
than  C.  E.  Montague  and  Ford  Madox  Ford  achieve,  the 
stories  by  Gilbert  Frankau  appeal  to  the  average  reader  by 
their  directness  and  kindly  philosophy. 

Selective  Bibliography 

One  of  Us  (1912) 

*  The  City  of  Fear  (1917) 

The  Woman  of  the  Horizon  (1917) 

*  The  Judgment  of  Valhalla  (1918) 

*  Peter  Jackson,  Cigar  Merchant  (1919) 

The  Love-Story  of  Aliette  Brunton  (19 22) 

General  Cranston’s  Lady  (1924) 

*  Masterson  (1926) 


R.  H.  Mottram 

A  trilogy  of  war  novels,  with  slow  movement  and  de¬ 
scriptive  skill,  are  by  R.  H.  Mottram :  The  Spanish  Farm, 
Sixty-four,  Ninety-four  and  The  Crime  at  Vanderlynden’s.17 
The  author  is  a  Quaker,  who  went  to  war  and  served  with 
valor.  His  earlier  story  of  the  Quakers  in  East  Anglia 
was  entitled  Our  Mr.  Dormer.  His  home  is  in  Norwich, 
with  its  picturesque  cathedral  and  castle,  a  town  that  has 
suggested  to  visitors  resemblances  to  Holland  because  of  its 
canals  and  quaintness.  Mr.  Mottram  is  in  charge  of  the 
local  bank,  a  branch  of  Barclay’s;  he  was  born  in  this  build¬ 
ing  before  it  was  converted  to  its  present  use.  He  was 
educated  in  Switzerland  and  is  a  good  linguist.  His  work 
in  the  war  was  largely  that  of  interpreter.  Of  all  the  officers 
in  his  regiment,  he  alone  survived.  The  first  of  the  trilogy, 
The  Spanish  Farm,  received  the  Hawthornden  prize. 
Critics  have  found  hints  of  Dickens,  whom  he  admires,  in 


17  Published  in  one  volume  by  the  Dial  Press  (1927). 
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the  novels  by  Mottram ;  others  trace  resemblances  to  Flaubert. 
Especially  graphic  is  The  Somme,  Chapter  XII  of  Sixty- 
four ,  Ninety-four.  There  is  adventure,  with  grim  realism 
not  untouched  by  subtle  humor  in  the  third  volume,  The 
Crime  at  Vanderlynden’ s  (one-volume  edition,  pp.  480-498). 
The  humanity  is  stressed  more  than  the  setting  in  these 
novels.  There  are  frequent  quotations  interwoven  from 
Kipling  and  other  militant  poets,  with  encouraging  notes. 
Dormer  is  clearly  modeled  in  large  measure  from  the  author, 
both  in  background  and  temperament;  note  these  resem¬ 
blances  in  the  first  four  pages  of  The  Crime  at  Vander- 
lynden’s  (one-volume  edition,  pp.  393-396). 

Wilfrid  Ewart 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  who  speaks  with  wide  knowledge  of  the 
war  and  of  present-day  fiction,  says  of  Way  of  Revelation 
by  Wilfrid  Ewart :  “No  more  truthful  and  vivid  picture  of 
life  between  1914  and  1919  has  been  written  in  English.”  It 
was  developed  slowly ;  the  author  wrote  it  at  intervals  and  it 
appeared  in  1922.18  For  three  reasons  this  is  a  war  novel 
of  unusual  value:  ( 1 )  it  has  great  breadth  of  time  and  place 
(it  relates  events  of  five  years)  ;  (2)  it  is  written  with  tense 
feeling,  as  by  one  who  lived  what  he  wrote ;  (3)  it  is  bal¬ 
anced  in  its  revelations  of  what  the  war  brought  in  reactions 
to  differing  temperaments.  A  summary  of  what  the  war 
really  meant  is  in  the  last  chapter,  as  Adrian  and  Faith  face 
life  again  after  the  emotional  crises.  Adrian  says :  “War, 
you  know,  kills  the  soul  as  surely  as  it  kills  the  body” 
(p.  491 ).  Faith  sounds  a  note  of  broader  vision  in  her  reply : 
“But  in  the  end  one’s  life  is  oneself.”  There  are  five  parts 
in  this  carefully  planned  novel,  with  symbolic  titles :  Illu¬ 
sion,  Disillusion,  Travail,  Dawn,  Peace.  A  poet  has  written 
many  passages  of  background  from  those  of  turmoil  and 
“The  Baptism  of  Fire”  to  the  last  June  sunset  on  the  Three 

A  new  edition,  with  Foreword  by  Stephen  Graham,  was  pub¬ 
lished  (1927)  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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Hills  where  “Life  seemed  to  take  on  a  grander  and  more 
generous  shape— Nature  came  into  her  own  .  .  .  the  air 
uplifted  the  heart,  cleansed  and  revivified”  (p.  490).  Four 
characters  focus  attention  in  the  foreground  of  this  novel, 
Adrian  Knoyle,  Eric  Sinclair,  Lady  Rosemary  Meynell  and 
Faith  Daventry.  A  fifth  character,  Gina  Maryson,  repre¬ 
sents  the  ultra-sophisticates  who  play  their  parts  in  the  first 
section  of  the  story. 

For  the  1927  edition  of  this  book,  Stephen  Graham, 
author  of  A  Private  in  the  Guards,  writes  a  Foreword,  nar¬ 
rating  the  life  and  traits  of  this  novelist,  Wilfrid  Ewart, 
who  died  so  prematurely  at  thirty  years.  He  had  risked  his 
life  for  four  years,  in  the  Ypres  salient  and  elsewhere, 
suffering  from  two  wounds  but  recovering  to  hopes  and 
ambitions  in  writing.  He  wrote  slowly,  modeling  many 
pages  after  Thomas  Hardy’s  style,  for  he  often  reread  the 
Wessex  novelist  and  poet.  After  the  novel  was  finished  he 
came  to  the  United  States  with  Stephen  Graham,  stopping 
to  meet  literary  acquaintances  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
He  went  on  to  Santa  Fe  and  Mexico  City.  It  was  in  the 
last  place,  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  that  he  met  sudden  death. 
He  had  been  enjoying  the  holiday  celebration  and  returned 
to  his  hotel.  He  was  leaning  out  of  his  window,  watching 
the  passers-by  when  a  stray  bullet  from  some  one  in  the 
roystering  crowd  below  penetrated  his  eye  and  caused  his 
death. 


Cosmo  Hamilton 

Among  the  writers  of  fiction  which  blends  characteriza¬ 
tion  with  examples  of  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
generation  against  the  standards  of  their  elders,  are  three 
brothers,  sons  of  Henry  Gibbs,  a  departmental  chief  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  Helen  Hamilton  of  well-known 
family.  The  eldest,  Cosmo  Hamilton,  dropped  the  family 
name  when  he  persisted,  at  eighteen,  in  trying  his  hand  at 
writing.  His  father  was  averse  to  much  adventure  in  a 
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career  that  promised  little  financial  stability,  so  the  son,  at 
eighteen,  stole  away  for  a  month  to  Dieppe  where  he  wrote 
his  first  story,  “Which  Is  Absurd,”  and  was  assisted,  finan¬ 
cially  once  at  the  gaming  table  by  Lily  Langtry.  He 
returned  to  London,  dramatized  a  story  by  Robert  Barr  into 
a  play  that  was  taken  and  acted  by  the  father  of  Compton 
Mackenzie,  took  London  lodgings  and,  in  a  short  while,  was 
writing  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  meeting  Charles  Froh- 
man  whose  acquaintance  secured  him  chances  as  dramatist 
for  several  years.  His  plays,  The  Belle  of  Mayfair  and 
The  Blindness  of  Virtue  (dramatized  from  his  novel  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  brother,  Hamilton  Gibbs),  belong  to  this 
earlier  period.  These  experiences,  with  others  of  disap¬ 
pointing  results  financially,  are  told  in  sprightly  diction,  in 
his  autobiography,  Unwritten  History. 

In  America,  as  in  England,  Cosmo  Hamilton  has  had 
social  success  as  speaker  and  writer.  The  note  of  revolt 
from  pernicious  ignorance  about  sex  education,  sounded  in 
The  Blindness  of  Virtue,  has  been  echoed  yet  more  loudly 
in  later  plays  and  novels.  The  setting  of  his  stories  may  be 
in  America,  as  in  The  Sins  of  the  Children,  Scandal,  and 
Caste;  it  may  be  in  a  London  or  an  Oriental  environment, 
as  The  Miracle  of  Love  or  The  Rustle  of  Silk.  The  author 
is  a  cosmopolite  who  shifts  his  scenes  easily  from  England 
to  France,  from  New  York  to  California  and  the  East. 
During  the  war  he  served  with  the  anti-aircraft  corps  and 
as  British  publicist  in  America.  Always  a  lover  of  Dickens 
he  dramatized  scenes  from  Pickwick  (in  collaboration  with 
Frank  C.  Reilly)  in  a  delightful,  well-appreciated  pageant 
play  of  the  Dickens  anniversary  year,  1927.  As  novelist, 
Cosmo  Hamilton  is  provocative,  yet  genial,  with  the  dra¬ 
matic  instinct  that  seems  his  primal  trait.  The  Blindness 
of  Virtue  was  sermonic  without  any  loss  of  dramatic  power; 
it  marked  a  stage  in  his  writing,  a  purpose  to  “make  people 
think  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  world  and  the 
social  system  is  as  perfect  as  they  imagined  it  to  be,  if  they 
ever  thought  about  those  things.”  The  Blue  Room  is  a  revolt 
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against  double  standard  of  sex  morality.  Scandal  depicts 
an  American  girl,  Beatrix  Vanderdyke,  defying  conventions 
and  persuading  an  acquaintance  to  feign,  with  her,  their 
secret  marriage.  It  is  far  better,  as  fiction,  than  its  unnec¬ 
essary  sequel,  Another  Scandal,  although  the  author  uses 
Beatrix  as  a  text  for  challenging  philosophy  about  marriage. 
The  plot  of  Caste  is  essentially  daring  and  provocative — 
the  love  of  a  rich,  aristocratic  American  girl  for  a  Jewish 
musician,  with  resultant  racial  and  family  conflicts.  The 
novel  lacks  coherence  as  it  develops  and  the  ending  savors 
of  melodrama — the  illness  of  the  Jewish  hero  from  indul¬ 
gence  in  poisonous  liquor.  There  are  scenes  between  the 
parents  written  with  dramatic  vigor ;  the  interview  with  the 
proud  Jewish  father  is  excellent  dialogue.  Daughters  of 
Folly  is  more  strained  and  mechanical. 
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Philip  Gibbs 
(1877-) 


Grant  Overton  calls  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  worthily  knighted 
in  1920,  “the  D’Artagnan  of  Three  Musketeers’’  among  the 
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brothers.19  He  is  the  poet  of  the  trio  with  chivalrous  pur¬ 
pose  no  less  than  keen  dissection  of  social  tangles,  especially 
those  traceable  to  the  war  and  the  creed  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  among  the  younger  generation.  Privately  educated,  Sir 
Philip  Gibbs  was  inspired  by  his  elder  brother  to  write  fiction 
but  he  began  his  apprenticeship  as  an  editor  at  nineteen — 
“educational  editor”  for  the  publishing  house  of  Cassell 
&  Co.  Later  he  became  managing  editor  of  a  literary  syn¬ 
dicate  that  bought  Arnold  Bennett’s  earlier  novels  and  other 
fiction.  He  has  written  an  historical  textbook,  Founders 
of  the  Empire,  that  is  still  authentic  and  in  use.  In  his 
Adventures  in  Journalism  he  recounts  his  experiences  with 
various  leaders  in  this  profession,  notably  Lord  Northcliffe. 

Weary  of  fluctuating  fortunes  upon  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Tribune,  he  retired  with  his  wife  and  son  to  a  cottage  in 
Littlehampton  and  wrote  there  The  Street  of  Adventure,  de¬ 
picting,  with  dangerous  reality,  the  unstable  and  dramatic 
story  of  modern  Fleet  Street.  The  book  caused  a  libel  suit 
which  was  finally  withdrawn  after  great  expense  to  the  young 
author.  It  has  been  issued  in  the  United  States  since  the 
war.  Meanwhile,  as  a  free  lance,  he  struggled  and  won 
some  success  with  Men  and  Women  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Back  in  journalism,  as  descriptive  writer  for  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  he  was  often  in  Paris  and  in  Portugal.  One  of 
his  noteworthy  scoops,  during  this  second  journalistic  period, 
was  the  exposure  of  Dr.  Cook  as  the  fake  discoverer  of  the 
North  Pole;  as  a  reporter  for  the  Daily  Chronicle  he  was  on 
the  launch  that  met  Dr.  Cook  at  Copenhagen  and  became 
suspicious  of  the  lack  of  evidence  and  confusion  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer  ;  the  publication  of  his  seven-column  story  in  the 
London  journal  brought  him  obloquy,  temporarily,  in  Den¬ 
mark  but  his  assertions  were  soon  to  be  verified.  As  war 
correspondent  at  the  front  during  the  war  that  began  in 
the  Balkans,  in  1912,  and  the  World  War  that  followed, 
he  had  marvelous  equipment  and  courage.  He  was  one  of 
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the  five  correspondents  chosen  to  cover  the  war  for  the 
leading  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  His  own 
experiences  are  told  modestly,  yet  dramatically,  in  parts  of 
his  noteworthy,  contemporaneous  history  of  the  war,  Now  It 
Can  Be  Told  (1920)  ;  English  title,  Realities  of  War.  He 
traveled  widely  after  the  conflict  was  over,  observing  racial 
feelings  and  reactions  in  France,  Germany,  Russia  and 
gathering  material  for  his  novel,  The  Middle  of  the  Road. 
The  book  is  a  fine  work  of  journalism,  with  emotional  prop¬ 
aganda  in  behalf  of  understanding  between  races.  It  is 
tinctured  by  deep  pity  for  tragic  victims  of  the  war  in  all 
countries.  Far  superior  as  fiction,  without  any  diminution 
of  realistic  scenes  but  with  more  dramatic  skill  is  The  Un¬ 
changing  Quest.  The  poetic  and  chivalrous  qualities  of  the 
author  are  revealed  in  his  portrayal  of  Katherine  as  sister, 
daughter,  wife  and  mother,  one  of  the  vivid  women  of  mod¬ 
ern  fiction.  The  search  for  her  son  in  Russia,  following  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  leaves  a  grip  upon  the  reader’s 
imagination.  The  ending  might  be  more  effective.  What 
does  it  lack  to  make  it  so?  Is  Katherine’s  husband,  the 
Russian  idealist,  as  convincing  as  the  Englishmen,  especially 
her  brother  who  is  the  narrator  of  the  story? 

A  vital  interest  in  the  younger  generation  was  evident  in 
The  Middle  of  the  Road,  in  its  disillusionment  by  the  war 
and  its  rebellion  against  the  social  tenets  of  its  fathers. 
Heirs  Apparent  and  Young  Anarchy  have  developed  this 
motive  more  fully.  There  are  tendencies  towards  sentimen¬ 
tality,  following  the  pages  of  revolt  and  realism,  but  they 
are  not  serious  defects  in  the  general  summary  of  the  books. 
Julian  and  Audrey,  “sent  down  from  Oxford,”  and  defying 
traditions  on  their  way  home,  discuss  “the  Old  People  who 
make  such  a  fuss  about  things”  and  never  understand  .  .  . 
“utterly  refuse  to  see  things  from  our  point  of  view.”  Many 
experiences  with  life — some  bitter,  as  well  as  educational — 
come  into  the  lives  of  Audrey,  Julian  and  his  sister,  Janet. 
As  the  book  closes,  Julian  summarizes  the  lessons  that  he 
has  learned  about  the  younger  and  older  generation  alike, 
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with  the  goal  for  the  younger :  “Playing  the  game,  with  a  bit 
of  tradition  behind  it!”20  Young  Anarchy  is  later  in  time, 
with  a  graphic  description  of  the  London  general  strike.  As 
the  story  opens  Miss  Pomeroy  and  her  brother,  the  Bishop 
of  Burpham,  discuss  in  the  drawing-room  (on  the  Knights- 
bridge  side  of  Hyde  Park)  the  younger  generation,  ex- 
ampled  in  Nancy,  the  Bishop’s  daughter.  Irony  gives  pi¬ 
quancy  to  the  Bishop’s  rebuke  to  modern  women  and  his 
“difficult”  effort  to  do  his  duty.  Miss  Pomeroy’s  faith  in  the 
younger  generation  is  justified  by  their  cooperation  during 
the  strike.  She  sums  up  the  message  of  the  book:  “The 
younger  crowd !  What’s  wrong  with  them,  I  should  like 
to  know?  What’s  wrong  with  England  when  we  have  such 
spirit?  ...  If  only  we  could  pull  together!”  Would  these 
novels  be  more  artistic  if  the  revolt  and  discord  remained 
to  the  end,  as  in  The  Way  of  All  Flesh,  The  Judge  and 
Those  Barren  Leaves?  Is  an  optimist,  with  keen  insight 
into  life’s  defeats,  like  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  a  misfit  in  this 
decade,  if  he  refuses  to  accept  frustration  as  his  philosophy? 
Is  his  psychology  sound? 
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Grant  Overton,  Cargoes  for  Crusoes  (1924) 

A  novel,  which  has  motive  and  spirit  similar  to  those  of 
Sir  Philip  Gibbs  in  dealing  with  the  relations  of  older  and 
younger  generations,  and  the  mistakes  of  both,  is  Ways  of 
Escape  by  Noel  Forrest  (1926). 

A.  Hamilton  Gibbs 

(1888-) 

The  youngest  of  the  Gibbs  brothers,  Arthur  Hamilton 
Gibbs  was  educated  at  the  College  de  St.  Malo,  France,  later 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  He  was  recovering  from 
an  illness,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  with  admonition  “not 
to  ride  a  horse  for  six  months.”  In  one  month,  he  was 
training  as  a  cavalryman,  saw  service  in  France,  Egypt  and 
Serbia,  and  was  commissioned  as  major  and  decorated  before 
the  war  closed.  From  his  experiences  in  France  and  on 
the  Bulgarian  front  line,  he  wrote  Gun  Fodder  (1919),  one 
of  the  best  recitals  of  incidents  of  the  war  from  military 
viewpoint  and  that  of  morale.  He  had  written  occasional 
books  before  this  narrative.  He  spent  much  time  in  the 
United  States ;  in  1919,  he  married  Jeannette  Phillips  of 
Boston,  a  lawyer  and  author  of  Portia  Marries  (1927),  an 
ardent  picture  of  a  heroine  who  carries  on  a  successful 
profession  and  a  well-ordered  home. 

In  1925,  Hamilton  Gibbs  produced  his  best  war  novel, 
Soundings.  The  war  is  background  only;  it  is  an  intimate 
portrayal  of  a  father  and  a  daughter,  whose  relations  are 
those  of  perfect  comradeship.  The  father,  an  artist,  was 
both  father  and  mother  to  his  daughter  after  her  mother’s 
death  but  he  instilled  within  her  freedom  of  thought  and 
act.  One  recalls  similar  relationships  in  Sorrell  and  Son  and 
The  Bent  Twin.  With  delicacy  and  force,  the  author  framed 
that  last  scene  between  Nancy  and  her  lover,  home  on  a 
furlough,  to  whom  she  proposes  marriage  that  he  may  be- 
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come  the  father  of  her  child.  Labels,  which  appeared  the 
next  year,  has  vivid  pictures  of  the  home  life  of  the  Wickens 
family,  Sir  Thomas  and  his  tearful  wife,  representing  the 
older  generation,  and  the  three  children,  grown  to  maturity 
facing  the  postwar  problems ;  they  defy  the  old-time  “labels” 
and  yet  they  have  found  no  new  meanings  for  “honesty, 
decency,  politics,  patriotism.”  Dick,  with  his  muddled  phi¬ 
losophy  and  a  “D.S.O.”  and  his  brother,  Tom,  who  had 
suffered  much  as  a  conscientious  objector  (who  finds  his 
father  obdurate  but  his  brother  and  sister  sympathetic)  are 
individuals  that  remain  in  memory.  Would  the  novel  have 
been  stronger  without  the  introduction  of  the  American  girl, 
Virginia  Blair,  to  rescue  Dick  from  his  “ghastly  depression”  ? 
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Stephen  McKenna 

(1888  -) 

To  write  one’s  memoirs  at  thirty-three  may  indicate  a  life 
of  wide  experience  and  unstable  health.  Those  two  con¬ 
ditions  typify  Stephen  McKenna  whose  book,  While  I  Re¬ 
member,  explains  in  detail  many  of  the  autobiographical 
suggestions  in  his  fiction,  before  and  since  that  publication. 
He  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  English  novelists  and  one  of 
the  best-informed  on  political  and  social  conditions  of  the 
last  decade.  He  enters  “London’s  inner  circle”  by  inherit¬ 
ance  and  keen  observation.  He  sees  the  foibles  and  the  sen¬ 
sations,  the  struggles  to  change  traditions  for  progress  and 
the  reactionary  forces.  He  knows  women  and  analyzes  them 
fearlessly,  yet  not  cynically,  as  do  Somerset  Maugham  and 
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Gilbert  Cannan.  He  travels  with  open  eyes  and  receptive 
mind.  His  father  was  Leopold,  brother  of  Rt.  Hon.  Regi¬ 
nald  McKenna. 

He  was  born  in  London  of  aristocratic  family,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  a  Scholar, 
and  at  Oxford  (Christ  Church)  where  he  was  an  Exhibi¬ 
tioner.  He  traveled  largely  for  his  health  and  wrote  essays 
and  travel  tales.  Before  the  war  he  had  published  the  first 
group  of  novels,  The  Reluctant  Lover,  Sheila  Intervenes 
and  The  Sixth  Sense;  they  received  mild  attention.  In  vain 
he  tried  to  enlist  in  service  but  was  barred  for  physical  rea¬ 
sons,  so  he  returned  to  his  school  at  Westminster  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  War  Trade  Intelligence  Department.  While 
serving  in  this  way,  he  wrote  Sonia,  one  of  the  best  war 
novels  and  the  book  by  which  he  gained  delayed  recognition 
in  England  and  America.  He  has  yet  to  show  more  skill 
in  characterization  and  plot  than  he  achieved  in  this  novel. 
In  1917,  still  in  the  Intelligence  Department,  he  visited  the 
United  States  on  Balfour’s  mission.  He  is  devoted  to  opera 
and  a  connoisseur  of  music  and  art. 

As  nephew  of  the  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  has  been  able  to  acquire  intimate  knowledge  of  English 
politics  and  finance;  this  has  formed  the  basis  for  many  of 
his  later  novels  in  which  he  discusses  policies  and  reforms, 
and  portrays,  under  veiled  names,  some  typical  statesmen  and 
their  supporters.  Society  leaders  take  their  places  in  his 
drawing-room  scenes  and  witty  dialogue. 
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Sonia  will  live  because  it  was  written  in  convincing  words 
which  pictured  political  and  social  England,  of  higher  social 
classes,  just  before  and  during  the  war.  The  heroine  was 
lovable  and  courageous,  thoroughly  modern  in  her  revolt 
against  restrictions  upon  her  impulses  and  the  consummation 
of  her  love.  In  her  relations  with  her  father,  as  well  as 
her  lover,  she  was  natural  and  appealing.  The  subtitle  of  the 
book.  Between  Two  Worlds  (which  was  intended,  pri¬ 
marily,  for  its  one  title)  indicated  the  political  background. 
The  author,  even  in  1915,  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Reform  Club,  the  Liberal  center  of  London.  As  a  record, 
in  fictionized  form,  of  that  period  of  transition,  it  will  rank 
with  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through  and  The  Unchanging  Quest. 
iRis  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  sequel,  Sonia  Married,  was 
written,  for  it  lacks  the  spontaneity  and  vigor  of  the  earlier, 
finished  story. 

Some  of  the  characters  in  Sonia  returned  in  Lady  Lilith, 
the  first  of  the  trilogy  that  he  called  “The  Sentimentalists.” 
The  other  volumes  were  The  Education  of  Eric  Lane  and 
The  Secret  Victory.  The  more  recent  group  of  novels,  called 
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“The  Realists,”  includes  Saviours  of  Society,  The  Secretary 
of  State  and  Due  Reckoning.  He  writes  too  rapidly  to  al¬ 
low  his  material  to  develop  into  fully  equipped  novels.  He 
has  created  a  potent  character  in  this  later  trilogy,  Ambrose 
Sheridan,  owner  of  newspapers  and  dictator  of  policies,  who 
becomes  Colonial  Secretary.  The  reader  reacts  to  his  ambi¬ 
tions  politically,  feeling  alternate  resentment  and  admiration, 
as  his  associates  express;  the  emotional  scenes  are  less  ef¬ 
fective  than  those  of  political  setting.  In  the  third  book, 
Due  Reckoning,  one  wearies  of  the  bickerings  and  unpro¬ 
gressive  dialogue  between  Sheridan  and  his  second  wife, 
Auriol,  daughter  of  Lord  Otway,  always  harping  upon  her 
childlessness.  The  friendship  between  Laura,  the  first  wife, 
and  Auriol  suggests  a  similar  friendship  between  husbands 
in  Mrs.  Wharton’s  Timlight  Sleep;  it  is  a  touch  of  modern¬ 
ism  and  piquancy.  Note  the  summary  of  English  postwar 
political  history  in  the  words  of  Sheridan  to  Laura,  in  Chap¬ 
ter  IV  (pp.  290-292). 


CHAPTER  V 


WHIMSICALITY  AND  HUMOR 

Whimsicality  is  one  of  those  words  that  are  recognized 
and  illustrated  but  not  so  easily  defined.  Literally,  it  means 
anything  pertaining  to  a  whim  or  a  caprice.  In  literature, 
it  is  used  with  too  much  elasticity,  often  with  vagueness. 
We  apply  it  to  Dean  Swift  and  to  Charles  Lamb,  to  Barrie 
and  Mark  Twain,  with  little  regard  for  their  basic  differ¬ 
ences.  It  may  be  humor,  spontaneous  or  ironic;  it  may  be 
sardonic  wit  or  harmless  satire ;  it  may  be  inventions  of  a 
fantasist  or  the  travesties  of  a  cartoonist.  During  the  1890’s, 
in  English  literature,  such  books  as  Kenneth  Grahame’s 
The  Golden  Age  or  Gilson’s  In  the  Morning  Glow  were 
called  whimsical,  although  they  had  much  wistful  pathos  as 
well  as  gentle  humor,  akin  to  the  earlier  essays  in  American 
literature  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Ik  Marvel  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Barry  Pain  achieved  popularity 
by  a  kind  of  strained  humor,  often  called  whimsical,  like 
the  tales  of  Eliza  through  several  small  volumes,  or  Stories 
Without  Tears.  More  droll  and  entertaining  were  The 
New  Gulliver  and  the  book,  with  title  adapted  from  a  popu¬ 
lar  novel,  If  Summer  Don’t  (1922).  Lolly  Willowes,  in  1926, 
by  Sylvia  Townsend  Warner,  was  a  clever  story  that  had 
an  encore  in  Mr.  Fortune’s  Maggot.  Barrie  is  the  notable  ex¬ 
ample  of  whimsical  genius,  combining  genial  humor  and 
satire,  wistfulness  that  verges  on  pathos,  and  romance  that 
may  end  in  tears.  Of  similar  type  is  the  fiction  by  “Eliza¬ 
beth.”  Epigrams  of  satire  and  brilliant  characterizations 
form  the  whimsical  contributions  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  or 
Hilaire  Belloc.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  in  his  humorous  mood, 
and  W.  W.  Jacobs,  writing  sea  yarns,  are  hilarious  in  their 
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situations ;  so  are  P.  G.  Wodehouse  in  the  tales  of  Jeeves  and 
J.  Storer  Clouston  in  The  Lunatic  at  Large.  Fantasy  is, 
essentially,  a  revolt  against  fact ;  it  is  often  used  as  synonym 
for  whimsicality.  Forms  may  vary  from  the  poetic  and 
romantic  to  the  realistic  and  provocative,  from  Stevenson  and 
Lewis  Carroll  to  Arthur  Machen’s  Hill  of  Dreams,  Norman 
Douglas’s  South  Wind  or  Aldous  Huxley’s  Antic  Hay. 
Whimsicality  is  a  salient  trait  of  several  novelists  who 
are  listed  in  other  groups;  it  was  one  of  the  major 
qualities  of  Dickens’s  fictional  characterizations ;  it  gives 
piquancy  to  such  diverse  novels  as  The  Adventures  of  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes,  Witch  Wood,  The  Moon  and  Sixpence,  Told 
by  an  Idiot  and  The  Constant  Nymph.  In  later  decades 
it  is  more  often  verging  towards  cynicism  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  ;  it  has  digressed  from  earlier  forms  of  entertaining 
comedy,  which  is  neither  embittered  nor  raucous.  In  this 
division  have  been  included  satirists  of  entertaining,  not 
challenging,  types  as  well  as  humorists  in  varied  moods. 

J.  M.  Barrie 

(i860-) 

English  literature  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  the 
early  twentieth  is  richer  for  the  productions  of  Sir  James 
Matthew  Barrie  in  fiction  and  drama.  Like  John  Gals¬ 
worthy,  Somerset  Maugham,  Gilbert  Cannan  and  other 
writers  of  the  novel,  he  is  a  playwright  of  equal  skill  and 
influence.  His  literary  life  seems  to  have  had  two  distinct 
periods :  novel  writing,  with  variations  of  sketches  and  whim¬ 
sical  essays,  belongs  to  his  years  of  younger  manhood ;  the 
dramatic  expressions  have  come  with  the  later  years.  In 
both  forms  he  is  distinctive  in  themes  and  methods.  To  him 
belongs  the  honor  of  founding  what  is  known  as  “the  Kail¬ 
yard  School”  of  Scotch  fiction — the  portrayal  of  the  peas¬ 
antry  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  with  insight  and  charm. 
His  outstanding  stories  of  this  type,  from  Auld  Licht  Idylls 
to  The  Little  Minister  and  Tommy  and  Griscl,  are  not  alone 
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models  for,  but  superior  to,  Scotch  dialect  tales — excellent 
as  they  are — by  S.  R.  Crockett,  Ian  Maclaren  and 
younger  fictionists.  Because  of  this  pioneer  influence,  and 
the  evident  coordination  of  his  work  as  novelist  and  drama¬ 
tist,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  summarize  his  contributions  to 
contemporaneous  fiction.  There  is  a  quality  of  perennial 
youth  about  this  man,  in  life  and  authorship,  like  his  Peter 
Pan,  that  defies  time  and  finds  expression  anew  in  what¬ 
ever  form  his  work  appears — on  the  stage,  in  the  cinema, 
in  new,  illustrated  editions  of  his  novels  and  sketches. 

His  birthplace  in  Kirriemuir  is  still  found  by  visitors, 
on  the  corner  of  Lily  Bank  Road  and  Brichin  Road,  a  small, 
lowly  place  without  even  a  tablet  to  mark  it.  Across  the 
way,  up  a  by-street,  is  the  Auld  Licht  Manse,  slightly 
changed  and  enlarged,  with  beautiful  rose  gardens  in  their 
season.  Kirriemuir  is  a  busy,  industrial  town  with  few 
memorials  of  the  days  when  Barrie  was  a  lad  in  Thrums 
and  the  women,  at  the  windows,  plied  their  hand  looms. 
The  house,  setting  of  A  Window  in  Thrums,  is  marked  with 
excellent  taste  and  the  genial  resident  tells  the  story  of  its 
past  and  keeps  the  garden  trim  and  bright.  Sir  James  Mat¬ 
thew  Barrie  has  a  grand  manor  house  in  fine  grounds,  but 
“he  seldom  comes  here  to  stay  since  his  mother  died,”  says 
our  informant.  Memories  of  that  mother,  Margaret  Ogilvie, 
of  good  family  and  a  character  matchless  in  mental  and 
spiritual  grace,  linger  in  Thrums,  as  they  are  immortalized 
in  her  son’s  beautiful  tribute,  Margaret  Ogilvy.  The  child¬ 
hood  of  Barrie,  in  school  and  at  play,  with  his  first  idyllic 
love  and  his  mischievous  tricks,  is  reproduced  in  the  books 
about  Tommy  and  Grizel.  It  was  a  fortunate  day  when  the 
youth  was  sent  to  his  uncle  at  Dumfries  for  further  oppor¬ 
tunities,  then  on  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  he  began  journalistic  work  on  the  Nottingham  Journal, 
in  1883;  meanwhile,  he  sent  special  articles  of  Scottish  back¬ 
ground  to  the  London  papers,  especially  to  the  St.  James 
Gazette,  beginning  with  “An  Auld  Licht  Community.”  In 
his  Rectorial  Address  at  St.  Andrews  University  in  1922, 
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“Courage,”  he  recalls  these  days  when  his  “other,  unruly 
self,”  McConnachie,  had  to  “drop  into  the  gutter”  as  the 
articles  appeared  and  were  paid  for.  But  he  laments,  “Oh, 
to  be  a  free  lance  of  journalism  again — the  darling  jade !” 

In  these  memories,  in  Actionized  form,  and  his  Idylls, 
there  are  traces  of  satire  as  well  as  humor,  that  vein  of 
whimsicality  which  was  his  own  and  is  impossible  to  analyze. 
He  carried  it  into  his  plays,  as  the  twentieth  century  came 
in — that  “combination  of  tenderness  and  humor  with  keen 
satire  which  has  made  a  unique  contribution  to  British 
drama.”  1  In  speaking  of  his  novel  writing,  one  would  com¬ 
mend  the  wisdom  and  restraint  that  prompted  him  to  desist 
from  further  fiction,  when  he  realized  that  he  had  made  his 
contribution.  If  other  authors  would  follow  his  example, 
there  would  not  be  occasion  to  say  so  often,  “His  industry 
has  outlived  his  inspiration.”  As  a  playwright,  he  has  shown 
more  variety,  more  whimsicality  and  subtlety,  than  as  fic- 
tionist.  In  both  forms  he  has  that  indefinable  quality,  charm, 
that  holds  the  reader  and  lingers  in  memory.  In  both,  he  has 
shown  the  simplicity  of  childhood  and  the  sharp  wit  and  deep 
scrutiny  of  mature  experiences — experiences  of  both  happi¬ 
ness  and  sadness  in  his  own  life  and  those  that  he  has  created 
as  his  “literary  children.” 
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In  his  sketches,  unified  as  Auld  Licht  Idylls  and  A  Win- 
dozu  in  Thrums,  the  author  visualized  his  native  village.  The 
name  under  which  he  veiled  Kirriemuir  was  adapted  to  its 
setting  as  a  town  of  hand  looms,  for  “thrums”  are  the  ends 
of  the  warp,  the  threads  that  bind  the  pattern.  The  simple 
people  of  this  town,  with  their  pathos  and  humor,  and  their 
humdrum  lives  animated  by  faith  and  love,  are  narrated  here. 
As  examples,  recall  “Dead  This  Twenty  Years”  and  “The 
Tragedy  of  a  Wife”  in  A  Window  in  Thrums.  Note  the 
adjective  used  to  describe  “Tammas  Haggart — a  mesmeriz¬ 
ing  talker.”  Thomas  Moult,  in  his  discriminating  study 
of  Barrie  as  fictionist  and  playwright,  says :  “A  Window 
in  Thrums  has  a  clear  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  novel,  al¬ 
though  the  plot  is  tentative  until  half-way  through  the  book, 
and  its  chapters  are  episodic,  several  of  them  ‘essays  that 
are  more  than  essays/  as  ‘Sentimental  Tommy’  would  have 
called  them.”  2  The  whimsical  My  Lady  Nicotine,  essays 
with  humor  and  keen  characterization,  preceded  The  Little 
Minister,  which  is  a  pure  romance  with  passages  of  subtle 
humor  and  deeper  pathos.  Babbie,  with  her  gypsy  blood, 
and  Gavin  Dishart  are  real  people  to  their  readers.  Is  its 
artistry  as  fiction  marred  by  its  melodramatic  ending?  Sen¬ 
timental  Tommy  has  better  structure  with  more  realism  and 
less  sentimentalism.  Elspeth  and  Grizel,  daughter  of  the 
“painted  lady,”  are  excellent  foils.  Tommy  has  much  of  his 


2  Thomas  Moult,  Barrie  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1928),  p.  85. 
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creator’s  dual  nature — his  “unruly  artist  self”  and  his  loy¬ 
alties. 


Jerome  K.  Jerome 

(185^1927) 

It  is  fortunate  that  Jerome  Klapka  Jerome  kept  such  in¬ 
teresting  memories  of  his  earlier  life,  supplemented  by  his 
mother’s  diary;  his  autobiography,  My  Life  and  Times 
(1926)  is  as  absorbing  and  varied  as  one  might  expect  of  the 
author  of  such  dissimilar  books  as  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  and 
All  Roads  Lead  to  Calvary.  He  was  born  in  Walsall,  while 
his  father,  a  minister  by  profession,  was  managing  some 
coal  mines  in  Staffordshire.  His  mother,  of  Welsh  blood, 
Margaret  Jones,  had  money  and  wisdom  in  guiding  her  large 
family.  The  father  was  more  eloquent  as  preacher  than 
successful  as  business  man.  Loss  of  money  followed  his 
ventures ;  the  family  moved  to  London  where  the  lad  had 
some  of  the  experiences,  on  the  East  Side,  that  he  uses  in 
his  later  stories  about  other  boys.  He  entered  the  Maryle- 
bone  Grammar  School,  then  called  the  Philological  School ; 
he  calls  himself  “a  poor  scholar”  and  rebels  against  the 
“silly  system”  of  that  day :  “What  a  boy  learns  in  six  years 
at  school,  he  could  with  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  bookseller, 
learn  at  home  in  six  months.”  New  Southgate  was  the 
home  for  a  time,  then  Finchley,  after  his  father’s  death ; 
at  fourteen,  Jerome  (who  was  called  Luther  at  home)  be¬ 
came  a  clerk  in  a  railway  office  at  Euston.  His  mother’s 
death  and  years  of  loneliness  followed,  in  what  he  calls 
“Record  of  a  Discontented  Youth,”  with  brief  experience 
on  the  stage  with  a  stock  company,  playing  “Dolly  Varden,” 
“Little  Nell”  and  other  sentimentalities.  His  goal  was  to 
write  plays  and  this  seemed  a  stepping-stone. 

“School-mastering”  and  secretarial  work  led  him  to  a 
solicitor’s  office,  where  Ouida  was  a  client;  Jerome  gathered 
here  more  material  for  later  stories  and  plays.  In  1885  was 
published  his  first  book,  On  the  Stage  and  Off ;  magazine 
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articles  were  accepted  slowly  but  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow  was  lodged  in  Home  Chimes  beside  contributions 
by  Barrie,  Swinburne,  Bret  Harte  and  other  gifted  writers. 
For  this  journal  he  wrote  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,  To  Say 
Nothing  of  the  Dog,  while  he  was  living  in  Chelsea  Gardens. 
This  book  was  not  intended  to  be  humorous,  he  affirmed ; 
it  was  to  be  The  Story  of  the  Thames,  with  scenery  and 
history  interwoven  with  “humorous  relief.”  He  wrote  the 
latter  part  first,  and  neither  he  nor  the  publisher  could  seem 
to  work  in  the  serious  chapters.  Moreover,  neither  he  nor 
his  friends  had  any  dog — but  he  rejoiced  that  the  picture 
was  “true  to  life.”  Critics  of  narrow  standards  denounced 
the  book  and  Americans  pirated  it ;  but  it  brought  fame  and 
literary  friends  who  are  described  in  fascinating  remi¬ 
niscences.3 

“Having  won  success  as  a  humorist  I  immediately  became 
serious.  I  have  a  kink  in  my  brain,  I  suppose  I  can’t  help 
it.”  4  Thus  he  recalled  his  own  satisfaction  in  writing  Paul 
Kelver  and  telling,  through  this  character,  the  story  of  his 
own  youth  and  young  manhood  on  the  East  Side.  The  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  most  famous  play,  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,  the  trials  in  securing  a  cast  to  match  Forbes-Robertson 
and  his  wife,  and  the  reactions,  morally,  to  this  play,  make 
interesting  chapters.  A  Mandarin,  when  the  play  was  in 
China,  told  the  manager,  “Had  I  been  intending  to  do  this 
night  an  evil  deed,  I  could  not  have  done  it.  I  should  have 
had  to  put  it  off,  until  to-morrow.”  5  Many  people,  hearing 
it  was  by  the  author  of  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,  went  expecting 
to  see  a  farce — and  were  “disgusted.”  After  diverse  adven¬ 
tures  and  trials  as  editor  of  The  Idler,  Jerome  and  his  wife 
took  an  extended  trip  abroad ;  he  found  himself  well  known 
and  “to  use  the  language  of  the  early  Victorian  novel — 
esteemed  and  respected.”  6  As  amusing  as  one  of  his  hu- 


3  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  My  Life  and  Times,  Chap.  IV. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  219. 
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morous  stories  are  the  chapters  The  Author  at  Play,  and 
America.  His  service  in  the  war,  as  he  tells  it,  and  the 
depression  afterwards  regarding  “the  low  intelligence  of  the 
race  and  its  evil  instincts,”  is  followed  by  a  tolerant,  inspir¬ 
ing  last  chapter  on  Looking  Forward.  The  author’s  keen 
insight  into  defective  human  nature  did  not  shroud  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  faith. 
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“Editorial  experience  taught  me  that  the  test  of  a  manu¬ 
script  lies  in  its  first  twenty  lines,”  was  his  edict  as  examiner 
of  writings  of  others ;  it  was  applied  “all  round,”  as  he  said 
it  should  be,  in  his  own  stories  and  plays.  In  whatever  book 
you  may  dip  for  enjoyment  of  Jerome,  whether  it  be  non¬ 
sense  or  narrative  in  which  nonsense  and  pathos  mingle,  as 
in  Paul  Kelver  and  Anthony  John,  you  will  feel  the  grip 
of  his  mind  or  his  merriment  within  the  first  twenty  lines. 
Choose  some  of  his  tales  and  prove  that  statement.  He  can 
awaken  our  sense  of  humor  or  of  wistfulness  because  his  own 
is  so  alive ;  an  interesting  reminiscence  which  he  shares  with 
the  reader  is  the  finding  of  a  manuscript  by  W.  W.  Jacobs, 
the  teller  of  droll  sea  yarns :  “I  had  grown  disheartened, 
physically  weary.  The  walls  of  the  room  seemed  to  be  fad¬ 
ing  away.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  laugh  and,  startled,  I  looked 
round.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  myself.  I  took 
up  the  manuscript  lying  before  me,  some  dozen  papers  of 
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fine  close  writing.  I  read  it  through  a  second  time,  and 
wrote  to  ‘W.  W.  Jacobs,  Esq.’  to  come  to  see  me.”  7  Is 
there  whimsicality  in  the  stories  by  Jerome?  What  adjec¬ 
tive  will  describe  his  kind  of  humor?  Is  the  dramatist  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  novelist  in  his  work?  What  has  been 
his  chief  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  times?  Is  it 
rare  to  find  in  one  nature  such  whimsicality  and  such  con¬ 
structive  religion  as  he  revealed? 

W.  W.  Jacobs 

(1863-) 

The  general  mood  of  William  McFee,  in  his  tales  of  the 
sea,  is  that  of  futility  and  tragedy,  lightened  by  ironic  humor. 
The  pervasive  tone  of  the  stories,  long  and  short,  with  tang 
of  salt,  by  William  Wymark  Jacobs,  is  that  of  spontaneous 
humor.  This  author  was  born  in  London  and  educated  at 
private  schools.  He  entered  the  Civil  Service,  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Department,  where  he  was  employed  from  1883  to  1890. 
As  author,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  he  should  be  listed 
among  the  romancers  of  the  sea  or  the  novelists  of  whimsi¬ 
cality  and  humor.  While  drollery,  to  the  extent  often  of  the 
ludicrous,  is  found  in  his  tales,  there  is  an  alternating  element 
of  wistfulness  and  humanity.  He  has  written  plays,  several 
one-act  comedies  and  melodramas,  others  with  Louis  N. 
Parker  of  more  serious  trend,  like  Beauty  and  the  Barge  and 
The  Monkey’s  Paw. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  writers  of  fiction,  W.  W.  Jacobs 
does  not  vary  his  method  nor  develop  new  phases  or  view¬ 
points.  He  is  static  rather  than  plastic  as  novelist.  Whether 
one  is  reading  an  early  story  like  The  Skipper’s  Wooing  or 
a  later  novel  like  Salthaven,  he  is  sure  to  find  the  same  type 
of  characters  in  each  tale,  the  same  kind  of  humor  and 
genial  sentiment.  For  this  lack  of  development  he  is  re¬ 
buked  by  Arnold  Bennett  in  Books  and  Persons,  in  a  brief. 


7  Ibid.,  p.  197. 
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whimsical  essay  entitled  “W.  W.  Jacobs  and  Aristophanes.”  8 
In  complaint  he  says :  “Mr.  Jacobs  seems  to  live  apart  from 
the  movement  of  his  age.  Nothing,  except  the  particular 
type  of  humanity  and  environment  in  which  he  specializes, 
seems  to  interest  him.  There  is  no  hint  of  a  general  idea 
in  his  work.  By  some  of  his  fellow-artists  he  is  immensely 
admired.  I  have  heard  him  called  seriously,  the  greatest 
humorist  since  Aristophanes.  I  admire  him  myself  and  I 
will  not  swear  that  he  is  not  the  greatest  humorist  since  Aris¬ 
tophanes.  But  I  will  swear  that  no  genuine  humorist  ever 
resembled  Aristophanes  less  than  Mr.  Jacobs  does.  Aris¬ 
tophanes  was  passionately  interested  in  everything.  He 
would  leave  nothing  alone.  Whereas  Mr.  Jacobs  will  leave 
nearly  everything  alone.” 

In  fairness  to  Bennett  it  must  be  said  that  this  rebuke 
for  indifference  to  new  interests  of  the  times,  follows  a  long 
paragraph  of  tribute  to  Salthaven  and  the  genuine  humor 
of  its  author.  It  is  succeeded  by  comments  upon  this  same 
“intellectual  sluggishness”  among  many  other  successful 
novelists  “who  lie  tranquil,  steeped  in  success  as  lizards  in 
sunshine.”  More  recently  Horace  Newte,  writing  in  The 
Bookman  (New  York)  for  October,  1926,  on  “The  Art  of 
W.  W.  Jacobs,”  commends  his  tales  both  for  their  humor 
and  their  wistful  truthfulness  to  life  of  varied  aspects;  he 
cites  as  an  example  of  logical  structure  and  vivid  character¬ 
ization  the  short  story,  “The  Model,”  with  its  realistic  set¬ 
ting  in  Wapping  on  Thames  and  its  appealing  love  story  of 
the  painter  and  his  model. 
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Sailors’  Knots  (1909) 

The  Ship’s  Company  (1911) 
Night  Watches  (1914) 

The  Castaways  (1916) 

*  Deep  Waters  (1919) 

*  Sea  Whispers  (1926) 
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At  Sunwich  Port  is  a  good  type  of  Jacobs’  wholesome 
humor  and  his  chivalrous  sentiment.  Graphic  is  the  opening 
picture  of  “the  ancient  port  of  Sunwich  basking  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  a  July  afternoon.”  The  reader  sees  “the  somnolent 
shopkeepers  in  dim  back  parlors”  with  their  faces  veiled  in 
red  handkerchiefs  as  protection  from  “too  ardent  flies.” 
To  Captain  Nugent  the  heat  was  mild  compared  with  the 
anger  in  his  bosom  which  had  followed  the  inquiry  “of  the 
collision  of  his  ship  Conqueror  with  the  German  barque  Hans 
Muller.”  Thus  does  the  author  condense  his  setting  and  his 
introduction  of  a  leading  character.  Moreover,  he  makes 
the  reader  smell,  as  does  the  Captain,  that  “honest  seafar¬ 
ing  smell,  compounded  of  tar,  rope  and  fish,  known  to  the 
educated  of  Sunwich  as  ozone.”  Master  Jack  Hardy,  son 
of  the  successor  to  Captain  Nugent,  is  an  irrepressible,  true- 
to-life  boy,  with  two  goals — one  “to  finish  his  education” 
with  as  many  absences  from  school  as  possible,  and  the 
other  to  tease  Kate  Nugent,  the  Captain’s  daughter.  He  is 
more  natural  in  these  early  chapters  than  in  the  last  scenes 
when  the  tease  becomes  the  humble  lover.  Sam  Wilks, 
steward  to  Captain  Nugent,  with  “what  is  called  an  ex- 
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pressive  face”  and  a  chronic  thirst  for  ale,  adds  humor  to 
many  pages  of  dialogue.  Here  is  a  sample  from  Chapter 
XVIII,  between  Hardy  and  Wilkes  ;  the  latter  has  complained 
of  the  too  fervent  attentions  of  a  widow :  “  ‘Can’t  you  let  her 
see  that  her  attentions  are  undesirable?’  inquired  Hardy 
gravely.  ‘I  can’t  be  rude  to  a  woman,’  said  the  steward,  with 
a  melancholy  smile;  ‘if  I  could  my  life  would  ha’  been  very 
different.  She’s  always  stepping  across  to  ask  my  advice 
about  Teddy,  or  something  of  that  sort.  All  last  week  she 
kept  borrowing  my  frying-pan,  so  at  last  by  way  of  lettin’ 
her  see  I  didn’t  like  it  I  went  out  and  bought  ’er  one  for  her¬ 
self.  Wot’s  the  result?  Instead  o’  being  offended  she  went 
out  and  bought  me  a  couple  of  neck-ties.  When  I  didn’t 
wear  ’em  she  pretended  it  was  because  I  didn’t  like  the 
colour,  and  she  went  and  bought  two  more.  I’m  wearing 
one  now.’ 

“He  shook  his  head  ruefully,  and  Hardy  glanced  at  a 
tie  which  would  have  paled  the  glories  of  a  rainbow.”  9 

The  tang  of  the  sea  is  in  the  stories  by  W.  W.  Jacobs  but 
there  is  a  lack  of  action  or  adventure,  except  of  mild  order. 
There  are  love  stories  interwoven,  with  homely  characters 
and  kindly  philosophy  of  living.  Like  his  titles,  his  texts 
are  stimulated  by  the  lure  of  the  sea  but  it  is  quiescent  rather 
than  turbulent.  There  are  tragic  moments  and  sad  or  wistful 
incidents  in  the  admirable  short  stories  collected,  from 
Many  Cargoes  to  Sea  Whispers,  but  humor  tips  the  balance 
in  both  the  tales  and  the  romances.  Arnold  Bennett  is  one 
of  many  readers  who  recalls  that  typically  droll  description 
from  Salthaven,  of  the  boy  who  “modelled  his  life”  on  the 
teaching  of  “Sandford  and  Merton”  and  “won  a  silver 
medal  for  never  missing  an  attendance  at  school.  Even  the 
measles  failed  to  stop  him.  Day  by  day,  a  little  more  flushed 
than  usual,  perhaps,  he  sat  in  his  place  until  the  whole  school 
was  down  with  it,  and  had  to  be  closed  in  consequence.  Then 
and  not  till  then  did  he  feel  that  he  had  saved  the  situation.” 

9  W.  W.  Jacobs,  At  Sunwich  Port,  p.  204.  By  permission  of 
Methuen  &  Co.,  London. 
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Do  you  note  any  likeness  between  the  stories  by  W.  W. 
Jacobs  that  are  located  by  the  sea,  with  captains  and  fisher 
folk  for  leading  characters,  and  those  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
of  Cape  Cod  background  and  pervasive  humor  in  dialogue? 
Discriminate  between  the  kinds  of  humor  exampled  by  these 
authors.  What  is  a  sea  yarn?  Would  you  use  the  phrase 
for  fiction  by  Conrad,  or  McFee  or  Jacobs? 

J.  C.  Snaith 
(1876-) 

Whether  J.  C.  Snaith  is  writing  novels  of  keen,  serious 
characterization,  like  The  Undefeated  and  Surrender,  or 
amusing  drolleries,  like  Aramvnta,  The  Principal  Girl,  The 
Adventurous  Lady  or  The  Hoop,  he  offers  a  distinctive  kind 
of  entertainment  for  the  reader.  Sometimes  the  sharp 
transitions  in  the  fortunes  of  his  characters,  like  William 
Jordan,  Jr.,  or  Esme  Topham  Goodchild  of  The  Hoop,  chal¬ 
lenge  the  reader’s  credulity,  but  that  is  after  the  reading,  for 
he  holds  the  interest  by  some  secret  magnet  during  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  He  fulfills  his  own  idea  of  “a  good  novel — a 
mental  tonic,  exhilarating,  educative,  humanizing.”  *0'  He 
experiments  with  fiction  as  a  scientist  experiments  in  a 
laboratory.  Thus  he  produces  realism,  romance,  whimsical 
comedies.  He  can  be  dramatic,  at  will,  as  in  Broke  of 
Covenden  which  so  won  the  admiration  of  Richard  Mansfield 
that  he  yearned  for  a  play  with  this  heroic  character  as  a  star 
part.  The  Sailor,  which  has  sometimes  been  accounted  as  a 
free  version  of  the  life  incidents  of  John  Masefield’s  earlier 
years,  has  passages  of  descriptive  power  and  thrilling  crises. 

John  Collis  Snaith  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire.  As  a 
schoolboy  he  was  athletic,  taking  honors  in  cricket  and 
hockey.  Because  of  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  lead  a  quiet 
life  for  a  time,  so  he  began  to  write.  From  the  first,  his 
fiction  met  with  eager  response  both  in  England  and  America ; 
he  has  surprised — and  sometimes  disappointed — his  clientele 


10  Grant  Overton,  Cargoes  for  Crusoes  (1924),  p.  364. 
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of  readers  but  he  has  not  lost  them,  because  there  is  always 
curiosity  regarding  what  he  will  do  next.  The  variety  may 
be  appreciated  when  one  compares  the  fiction  of  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  1917-1920:  it  includes  The  Cowing,  a  daring 
and  dignified  presentation,  imaginatively,  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
earth  during  the  World  War;  The  Undefeated  (in  England 
entitled,  Love  Lane),  a  realistic,  grim  story  of  a  green¬ 
grocer’s  family  during  the  war;  and  The  Adventurous  Lady, 
a  bright,  entertaining  social  comedy  of  mistaken  identities. 
In  the  same  mood  of  whimsicality  he  wrote  There  Is  a  Tide 
and  The  Hoop.  The  latter  story  has  certain  fantastic  ele¬ 
ments  mingled,  sometimes  rather  imperfectly,  with  revolt 
of  the  younger  generation  against  the  older,  and  cynicism 
towards  weak  and  gossiping  women.  There  is  not  the 
unity  noted  in  Araminta,  one  of  his  earliest  and  best 
novels,  or  the  gay  irresponsibility  of  The  Principal  Girl. 
Aside  from  such  defects  there  are  amusing  situations  when 
Esme  defies  her  father’s  tyranny  and  wins  her  way  over  her 
rival,  Millicent  Cusack,  with  “Fathead”  Clarence.  A  certain 
wistfulness  lingers  with  Esme  (or  the  prima  donna  Esmer¬ 
alda),  as  she  denies  herself  love  and  realizes  that  she  is 
caught  in  “the  hoop  of  life.”  One  of  the  drollest  passages 
is  in  Chapter  XI  where  “in  that  holy  of  holies,  the  Best  Bed¬ 
room,  under  as  fair  a  bedspread  as  money  could  buy,  re¬ 
clined  the  mistress  of  the  house.”  “Poor  Martha,”  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  and  mother  of  Esme,  is  surely  enjoying 
poor  health  to  perfection  as  she  debates  another  “sip  of  Oxo 
and  a  charcoal  biscuit  to  keep  up  her  strength”  (p.  63). 
Extravagant  fun  is  here  and  in  other  pages  of  this  entertain¬ 
ing,  whimsical  story.  The  dialogue  lacks  the  sparkle  of 
certain  scenes  in  Araminta  and  The  Time  Spirit  but  the  in¬ 
genuity  is  commendable.  Racy  wit  in  repartee  enters  with 
the  heroine,  whether  she  is  facing  an  irate  father  or  a  de¬ 
voted,  but  scandalized,  music  teacher.  Snaith  has  tried  his 
hand  at  mystery  tales  in  Thus  Far  and  The  Council  of  Seven, 
but  he  is  most  spontaneous  as  writer  of  inventions  and  whim¬ 
sies  that  amuse  the  reader,  or  as  analyst  in  earnest,  probing 
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novels  of  social  conditions  like  An  Affair  of  State  or  The 
Undefeated. 
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Leonard  Merrick 
(1864-) 

Born  in  London,  with  the  family  name  of  Miller,  this 
novelist  dramatist  of  queer  inventions  was  educated  for  law 
but  his  father’s  financial  stress  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  goal.  Keen  for  adventure,  he  went  to  South  Africa 
where  he  worked  for  a  period  as  foreman  in  a  diamond  mine. 
Later  he  was  in  a  solicitor’s  office.  The  urge  of  the  stage 
infected  him  and  he  became  an  actor,  taking  the  name  of 
Leonard  Merrick.  In  this  profession,  and  that  of  actor 
manager,  he  remained  for  a  few  years.  The  actual  contact 
with  life  behind  stage  and  among  actors  enabled  him  to 
visualize  conditions  that  form  the  background  for  novels 
like  The  Actor-Manager,  When  Love  Flies  out  0’  the  Win¬ 
dow,  and  The  Position  of  Peggy  Harper.  “The  novelist’s 
novelist”  is  a  phrase  sometimes  used  of  Leonard  Merrick; 
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it  was  coined  by  Barrie.  It  has  two  explanations :  he  is 
far  more  popular  with  literary  critics  and  especially  other 
writers  of  fiction  than  he  is  with  the  average  reading  public; 
in  the  second  place,  his  books,  in  the  1918  edition,  have  in¬ 
troductions  by  Howells,  Neil  Munro,  Barrie,  Maurice  Hew¬ 
lett,  William  J.  Locke,  H.  G.  Wells  and  Gilbert  K.  Ches¬ 
terton. 

The  first  novel  in  this  edition  was  the  whimsical,  enter¬ 
taining  yet  disillusioning,  story  of  Conrad  in  Quest  of  His 
Youth.  It  has  been  regarded,  generally,  as  his  most  spon¬ 
taneous  and  popular  story,  far  more  readable  and  delightful 
in  memory  than  those  of  “the  seamy  side”  of  stage  life  or 
the  short,  ironic  tales  collected  as  The  Man  Who  Under¬ 
stood  Women.  Barrie  wrote  the  introduction  to  this  first 
novel  in  the  1918  edition — a  fitting  choice  with  sincere  fervor 
over  the  idea  of  “this  honour”  of  writing  prefaces  for  one 
who  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporary  novelists. 
His  enthusiasm  grows  as  he  writes  of  this  “sentimental 
journey”  of  Conrad :  “So  gay  it  is,  so  sad,  of  such  an  allur¬ 
ing  spirit,  so  fine  a  temper.  I  know  scarcely  a  novel  by  any 
living  Englishman  except  a  score  or  so  of  Mr.  Hardy’s,  that 
I  would  rather  have  written.”  He  revels  in  “the  idea”  with 
which  Leonard  Merrick  “awoke  one  glad  morn”  to  write 
this  ingenious  story.  He  defends  Merrick  from  the  charge 
of  being  a  pessimist,  declaring,  “Compared  with  many  of  his 
contemporaries  he  is  quite  a  gay  dog,  laughter  shining  con¬ 
stantly  in  his  pages  with  a  fine  serenity.”  His  satire  is  enter¬ 
taining  rather  than  acid;  his  stories  may  be  tragi-comedies 
but  they  do  not  depress  the  reader. 

As  the  best  example  of  his  inventiveness  and  whimsicality, 
Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth  stands  unchallenged.  It  is 
the  kind  of  book  that  satisfies  when  reread  after  two  decades ; 
few  modern  novels  stand  that  test.  There  are  drolleries  of 
diction  and,  as  Barrie  says,  “a  hundred  surprises.”  Conrad’s 
“secret  trouble”  was  his  desire  to  be  nineteen  again.  “We 
do  not  immediately  recognize  that  our  youth  is  going  from 
us;  it  recedes  stealthily,  like  our  hair.”  The  scene  where 
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the  friends  arrive  is  ironic  with  disillusionment.  Conrad  had 
expected  that  Regina  and  Nina  and  the  men  would  enter  at 
once  into  the  spirit  of  their  youth,  amid  familiar  surround¬ 
ings,  but  he  is  disillusioned.  How  he  finds  his  youth  in 
Rosalind,  but  not  as  he  expected,  forms  the  love  story. 
Compare  his  whimsicality  with  that  of  Barrie.  Compare 
his  philosophy  and  dramatic  skill  with  Compton  Mackenzie’s. 
Do  you  find  influences  of  De  Maupassant  and  George 
Meredith  ? 
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P.  G.  WODEHOUSE 

(1881 -) 

The  father  of  Pelham  Grenville  Wodehouse  was  for  many 
years  in  the  Hong  Kong  Service.  This  son,  one  of  four, 
was  educated  at  Dulwich  College.  He  began  writing  in 
1902  with  The  Pothunters.  In  a  few  years  he  was  writing 
annuals — or  semi-annuals — tales  and  whimsical  sketches. 
An  English  edition  of  his  stories  gives  them  a  true  bit  of 
advertising,  “For  Laughter  Lovers.”  His  humor  is  hilarious, 
rousing  laughter  more  often  than  smiles.  His  situations 
are  generally  comic,  such  are  found  in  The  Man  Upstairs, 
one  of  his  longer  short  stories,  with  an  amusing  character  in 
Annette,  or  in  Carry  On,  Jeeves  with  Bertie,  “who  had  been 
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left  too  much  in  the  sun”  as  a  baby,  trying  to  fulfill  the 
directions  of  Jeeves  in  various  dilemmas.  Jeeves,  like  other 
characters  created  by  Wodehouse,  is  astute  and  resourceful, 
as  well  as  amusing  and  philosophical ;  his  drollery  is  derived 
from  his  philosophy. 

Selective  Bibliography 

The  Gold  Bat  (1904) 

*  Love  among  the  Chickens  (1906) 

*  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure  (1910) 

*  The  Little  Nugget  (1912) 

*  The  Man  Upstairs  and  Other  Stories  (1914) 

Uneasy  Money  (1917) 

*  The  Man  with  Two  Left  Feet  (191 7) 

A  Damsel  in  Distress  (1919) 

*  The  Indiscretions  of  Archie  (1921) 

*  The  Adventures  of  Sally  (1922) 

Mostly  Sally  (1926) 

Sam  the  Sudden  (1925) 

*  Carry  On,  Jeeves  (1925) 

Jeeves  (1927) 

*  The  Small  Bachelor  (1927) 

*  Meet  Mr.  Mulliner  (1928) 

In  the  tales  by  Wodehouse  there  are  occasional  notes  of 
deep  emotion,  of  pathos  and  wistfulnes.  Such  usually  come 
as  reactions  from  humor  in  the  books  by  genuine  humorists, 
and  Wodehouse  belongs  in  this  list.  These  two  elements  are 
blended  in  the  representative  books  by  Dickens  and  Barrie, 
by  Mark  Twain  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Grant  Overton  summarizes  this  dual  quality  in  these 
novels  by  Wodehouse:  “though  in  some  respects  like  those 
jolly  things  he  writes  to  go  with  music  by  Jerome  Kern, 
they  have  now  and  then  a  page  that  dips  far  below  the  surface 
of  fun  into  something  very  deep  and  true  to  the  inwardness 
of  human  nature.”  11  This  reference  to  his  musical  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  especially,  recalls  his  share  in  the 
lyrics  of  nearly  a  score  of  popular  songs,  like  “Kissing 

11  Grant  Overton,  American  Nights  Entertainment  (1923),  pp. 
59-6o. 
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Time,”  “The  Golden  Moth”  and  “The  Cabaret  Girl,”  and 
his  collaboration  on  certain  librettos. 

Beverley  Nichols  in  Are  They  the  Same  At  Home?  de¬ 
votes  a  few  pages  to  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  with  the  subtitle  “A 
Few  ‘Plums’”  (pp.  291-297).  He  narrates  amusing  and 
relevant  stories  of  his  habits — “The  Wodehouse  Glide,”  the 
mysterious  disappearances  on  Saturday  afternoons  when  he 
goes  to  a  football  match  alone,  the  interest  he  always  shows 
in  animals,  once  having  twelve  dogs  in  his  house.  Like 
Mark  Twain  and  other  spontaneous  humorists,  Wodehouse 
refuses  to  show  of?  for  curious  people  who  jostle  him  at 
lunch  or  follow  him  about  with  their  “faces  prepared  to 
twitch  up  into  set  smiles.”  Nichols  says  of  the  personality 
of  this  entertainer,  this  whimsical  novelist:  “After  all,  if  he 
does  not  make  jokes,  he  is  excellent  company  and  he  radiates 
charm.”  The  same  tribute  would  be  paid  to  his  stories  by 
readers  who  have  a  sense  of  humor  and  come  to  their  reading 
in  the  adaptable  mood.  His  facility  is  a  dangerous  asset,  for 
he  writes  too  rapidly  for  assimilation  or  the  invention  of  such 
diverse  kinds  of  fun  as  are  found  in  his  earlier  stories. 

Stephen  Leacock 

(1869-) 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  nineteenth-century  literature  was 
Lewis  Carroll,  author  of  that  delightful  fantasy,  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  and  other  whimsical  tales,  who  was  in  daily 
life  Professor  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  mathematicians  of  his  times  and  a  staid  lecturer  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University.  The  story  ran  that  Queen  Victoria, 
delighted  with  Alice,  directed  that  all  the  other  books  by  this 
author  should  be  secured  for  her;  in  response,  there  arrived 
a  large  package  of  heavy  tomes  on  higher  mathematics.  A 
parallelism,  in  twentieth-century  literature,  is  in  the  writings 
of  Stephen  Leacock,  who  has  entertained  the  public,  on  the 
platform  and  through  his  books,  with  ironic  humor  ( Moon¬ 
beams  from  the  Larger  Lunacy,  Frenzied  Fiction  and 
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Winsome  Winnie )  and  who  has  been  the  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Political  Economy  of  McGill  University,  Mon¬ 
treal. 

He  was  born  at  Swanmoor,  Hants,  and  educated  at  Upper 
Canada  College.  He  studied  further  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  From  1891,  for 
eight  years,  he  taught  at  Upper  Canada  College.  Then 
he  was  identified  with  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and  began  his  service  to  McGill  University 
early  in  the  twentieth  century.  His  deep,  discriminating 
knowledge  of  political  economy  enabled  him  to  write  a 
book,  ranked  highly  among  scholars,  Elements  of  Political 
Science  (1906).  The  next  year  he  started  on  a  tour  of 
Great  Britain’s  Dominions — giving  lectures  on  imperial  or¬ 
ganization  under  auspices  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes  Trust.  He  has 
written  critical  biographies  of  Baldwin  and  La  Fontaine,  in 
the  Makers  of  Canada  series,  and  a  challenging  study,  The 
Unsolved  Riddle  of  Social  Justice  (1920).  He  has  written, 
also,  Essays  and  Literary  Studies  (1916). 

The  books  listed  above  represent  one  side  of  Stephen 
Leacock’s  nature.  There  is  another  factor  in  his  tempera¬ 
ment,  that  of  gay  humor  and  satiric  expression.  He  com¬ 
bines  these  qualities  of  humor  and  wit  with  a  legal  mind 
and  an  ability  to  diagnose  individuals  and  communities. 
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The  majority  of  his  lighter  books  are  in  essay  form  as 
far  as  technique  is  the  standard,  yet  they  contain  fictional 
sketches  or  travesties  upon  fiction  that  glitter  with  humor. 
The  keenness  of  Chesterton  and  the  geniality  of  E.  V.  Lucas 
are  mingled  in  his  witty  narratives.  Recall  his  droll  intro¬ 
ductions  in  My  Discovery  of  England,  his  own  experiences 
fictionized.  There  is  genuine  humor  in  Literary  Lapses.  The 
situations  are  usual,  like  the  difficulty  of  “saying  good-bye” 
when  paying  a  call,  or  the  deceptions  in  “playing  Santa 
Claus.”  He  illustrates  such  commonplace  incidents  by  the 
laughable  tale  of  “The  Awful  Fate  of  Melpomenus  Jones” 
and  the  travesty  of  “Hoodoo  McFiggin’s  Christmas.” 
Sometimes  he  writes  an  episodic  sketch,  so  condensed  and 
anticlimactic  that  one  is  reminded  of  Daudet  or  O.  Henry. 
Read  Back  to  the  Bush,  Winsome  Winnie  and  Frenzied  Fic¬ 
tion,  and  characterize  the  distinctive  qualities  of  his  satire, 
humor  and  philosophy. 


E.  V.  Lucas 

(1868-) 

There  are  many  points  in  common  between  E.  V.  Lucas 
and  Stephen  Leacock.  Both  have  scholarly  background  and 
kindred  types  of  humoristic  writing.  The  latter  has  more 
satire;  the  former  more  poetic  wistfulness.  It  is  a  truism 
to  call  E.  V.  Lucas  “a  modern  Charles  Lamb,”  nor  is  it 
true  except  with  certain  reservations.  He  has  a  deep  ad¬ 
miration  for  Charles  Lamb  and  he  has  interpreted  both 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  in  writings  and  editorship  of 
the  Works  and  Letters  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  On  a 
recent  visit  to  Edmonton,  in  the  churchyard  where  the  Lambs 
are  buried  and  the  cottage  where  they  lived  close  by,  the 
writer  was  given  insight  into  the  practical  expressions  of  this 
interest  by  Lucas.  He  provides  perpetual  care  for  the  graves 
of  the  brother  and  sister  and  makes  frequent  visits  to  that 
cottage  where  Mary  hoped  to  secure  relief  from  her  mental 
illness  and  where  Lamb  entertained  Coleridge  and  other 
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friends.  To  the  unique,  charming  travel  books  by  E.  V. 
Lucas  (Edward  Verrall  Lucas)  like  Highways  and  Byways 
in  Sussex,  A  Wanderer  in  London  and  in  Paris,  Venice  and 
other  places,  many  tourists  are  indebted  for  undiscovered 
delights.  “Inspired  guide  books”  these  are,  with  episodes  of 
drollery  against  a  setting  that  is  picturesque  and  accurately 
described.  As  humorist  and  fictionist,  however,  the  author 
has  written  graceful  sketches  or  tales  like  Mr.  Ingleside, 
The  Slowcoach  (1910),  an  alluring  book  for  children, 
Genevra’s  Money,  Adventures  and  Enthusiams  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Ben. 

“Entertainments”  is  an  apt  word  that  Lucas  has  chosen 
for  his  fictional  books,  as  distinguished  from  his  travels, 
essays  and  anthologies. 
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The  structure  of  his  novelized  “Entertainments”  is 
strong  and  graceful.  The  plots  are  slight  but  unified ;  a 
good  example  is  Advisory  Ben.  In  this  entertaining  story 
Benita  Stavely  starts  an  advisory  bureau,  “The  Beck  and 
Call,”  to  give  others  the  benefit  of  her  own  harassed  experi- 
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ences  with  cooks.  Below  is  a  bookshop  and  the  combination 
leads  to  amusing  complications.  In  G enema’s  Money  there 
is  comedy  when  Uncle  Cavanagh  gives  away  the  property 
of  his  wife.  Adventures  and  Enthusiasms  shows  the  close 
links  between  the  essayist  and  story-teller  in  Lucas.  Personal 
experiences  and  imaginative  “Entertainments”  commingle  in 
“Davy  Jones,”  “A  Morning  Call,”  “Two  of  Martha’s  Sons.” 
In  Books  and  Persons  by  Arnold  Bennett,  there  are  apprecia¬ 
tive  comments  about  E.  V.  Lucas  as  man  and  writer. 
There  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  at  times  in  his  personality. 
Bennett  calls  him  “a  highly  mysterious  man.”  He  can  be 
sardonic,  especially  on  political  themes ;  he  reminds  one,  says 
Bennett,  “of  Kipling’s  ‘cat  that  walked  by  itself.’  He  knows 
everybody,  but  I  have  often  wondered  whether  anybody  really 
knows  him.”  Do  you  find  strong  kinship  between  E.  V. 
Lucas  and  Christopher  Morley  in  his  earlier  books  ?  Read 
Advisory  Ben  and  The  Haunted  Bookshop  and  draw  com¬ 
parisons.  Are  there  elements  of  both  the  whimsical  and 
fantastic  in  these  writers?  Define  the  two  adjectives  and 
illustrate  each. 


Stephen  Gwynn 
St.  John  G.  Ervine 

Two  Irish  writers,  Stephen  Gwynn  and  St.  John  Greer 
Ervine,  have  whimsicality  that  is  reflected  in  their  fiction. 
Stephen  Gwynn,  born  1864,  son  of  a  well-known  minister, 
was  educated  at  St.  Columba’s  College,  Rathfarnham,  and 
later  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He  taught  classics 
in  several  places  before  he  went  to  London  and  became  a 
journalist.  Soon  he  was  producing  literary  studies,  poems 
and  occasional  fiction.  He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1894  and 
represented  Galway  City  in  Parliament  from  1906-1918.  He 
joined  the  Seventh  Leinster  Regiment  during  the  first  year 
of  the  World  War  and  served  in  France,  with  the  Sixteenth 
Irish  Division,  during  the  later  years  of  the  war,  receiving 
the  badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  As  writer,  his  first  books 
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were  translations  of  Horace  and  De  Musset,  studies  of 
Tennyson  and  other  English  poets,  and  original  verses  that 
reflected  his  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  his  love  of  the 
countryside,  in  Ireland  and  England.  Humor  and  true 
Irish  wit  give  flavor  to  John  Maxwell’s  Marriage  (1903), 
Duffer’s  Luck  (1924)  and  other  sketchy  narratives,  often 
recording  his  favorite  pastime,  that  of  fishing. 

St.  John  G.  Ervine,  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  born  in 
Belfast,  1883.  He  served  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers 
in  France  until  he  was  seriously  wounded.  Before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  he  had  been  identified  with  Yeats,  and 
Lady  Gregory  in  the  revival  of  Irish  drama;  he  was,  for 
a  time,  manager  of  the  Abbey  Theatre.  Several  of  his 
plays,  like  The  Magnanimous  Lover,  John  Ferguson  and 
Mixed  Marriage  were  produced  there.  His  most  tragic  play, 
Jane  Clegg,  opened  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  Manchester. 
Among  his  other  dramas  of  fine  technique  are  Mary,  Mary, 
Quite  Contrary,  The  Lady  of  Belmont  and,  with  H.  G. 
Wells,  The  Wonderful  Visit.  Because  the  plays  by  St. 
John  Ervine  are  tense  and  tragic,  and  his  political  studies 
are  sharply  critical,  it  seems  paradoxical  to  find  much 
humor  and  geniality  in  his  fiction.  Such  qualities  charac¬ 
terize,  especially,  his  short  stories,  like  Eight  o’Clock  and 
Other  Studies.  They  tincture  his  novels,  Mrs.  Martin’s 
Man,  Alice  and  a  Family  and  The  Foolish  Lovers.  His 
later  novel,  The  Wayward  Man  (1927)  bears  closer  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  plays ;  it  is  a  story  of  conflicting  temperaments 
and  emotionalism  with  occasional  relief  in  witty  dialogue. 
Belfast  is  pictured  in  some  scenes ;  the  adventures  on  the 
sea  animate  others.  Mrs.  Dunwoody,  mother  of  Robert  (the 
wayward  man  who  revolts  from  a  trade  and  household  rou¬ 
tine  and  craves  the  sea)  is  a  vivid  character. 

The  bawdy-house  scene  has  been  censured  as  too  natural¬ 
istic  for  art.  There  is  droll  frankness — typical  of  this  day — 
in  Brenda’s  criticism  of  Royalty  and  Queen  Victoria  (p.  305). 
Robert  says  of  Brenda:  “She  took  an  amazing  amount  of 
interest  in  the  doings  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  would  draw 
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the  discourse  round  to  the  last  report  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who,  she  thought,  was  an  unfortunate  man  to  have  so  long- 
lived  a  mother.  ‘Not  but  what  the  Queen’s  a  good  woman! 
I  would  be  the  last  to  wish  her  to  come  to  any  harm.  All 
the  same  it’s  hard  for  a  man  of  his  age  to  be  kept  out  of 
things  the  way  he  is.  They  say,  of  course,  that  the  Queen 
would  have  abdicated  long  ago  if  he  had  lived  a  better  life !’  ” 
For  biographical  and  critical  estimates  of  Stephen  Gwynn 
and  St.  John  Ervine,  see  Ernest  Boyd’s  Ireland’s  Literary 
Renaissance  (1916). 


“Elizabeth” 

(MARY  ANETTE  BEAUCHAMP,  COUNTESS  RUSSELL) 

Among  writers  of  fiction  few  have  maintained  a  pseudo¬ 
nym  so  long  as  “Elizabeth.”  author  of  Elisabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden.  For  a  score  of  years  she  has  held  the 
reading  public  interested  in  her  vital  stories  of  life,  her 
charming  portraits  of  children  and  pets,  her  gay  humor  and 
keen  wit.  Alice  Meynell,  the  poet,  ranked  her  among  “the 
three  great  wits”  of  contemporaneous  literature.12  The 
gayety,  which  has  defied  time  and  many  vicissitudes,  was 
that  of  the  English  schoolgirl,  for  she  was  really  that,  who 
married  Count  von  Arnim.  With  her  father  she  was  spend¬ 
ing  a  holiday  in  Italy;  there  came  the  Count,  twenty-five 
years  her  senior,  but  handsome  and  fascinating.  He  was  the 
son  of  Count  Henry  von  Arnim  who  had  been  overruled  by 
Bismarck.  In  their  estate  in  East  Prussia — a  large  chateau 
with  many  retainers  and  farm  stock,  ten  miles  from  the 
nearest  neighbor,  there  was  much  work  and  little  money. 
“The  neighbor”  and  the  von  Arnims  exchanged  annual  visits. 
There  came  to  the  young  Countess  three  babies,  one  each 
year ;  there  came  also,  a  task  that  inspired  her  ambition — and 
her  first  book — to  cultivate  a  real  garden  from  the  wilderness 
that  had  been  abandoned  but  could  be  revived  into  wonderful 
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paths  and  blossoms.  In  1898,  she  wrote  the  book  that  won 
the  public  to  look  eagerly  for  more  writing  by  the  author  of 
Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.  New  editions  of  this 
book  are  demanded  after  thirty  years  have  passed.  The 
Solitary  Summer  followed  before  she  began  fiction  or  tales 
of  personal  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Ruegen. 

With  her  gayety  and  sense  of  humor,  which  could  find 
material  on  all  sides  of  her  life — garden,  babies,  horses, 
coachman,  bandbox — she  wrote  The  Caravaners,  The  Pastor’s 
Wife  and  The  Princess  Priscilla’s  Fortnight.  Satire,  with 
a  keen  edge,  was  the  tool  for  etching  characters  like  Baron 
von  Ottringel  or  the  socialist,  Jellaby.  She  denied  indig¬ 
nantly  the  rumor  that  the  Baron  was  modeled  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  “the  Man  of  Wrath,”  in  her  garden  books.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  to  whom  she  was  devoted,  died  in  1910  and  the  life 
on  the  Pomerarian  estate  was  soon  ended.  Before  she  left, 
however,  she  recorded  her  contacts  there,  her  own  efforts  to 
adjust  herself  to  strange,  Prussian  traditions,  in  The  Pastor’s 
Wife.  Ingeborg  has  many  autobiographical  traits  but  the 
poignant  sadness  of  the  ending  is  fiction.  In  this  are  glints 
of  rare  humor  as  well  as  wistful  pathos. 

Leaving  for  England  to  educate  her  children,  she  was 
there  when  the  war  broke.  One  daughter,  however,  re¬ 
mained  in  Germany  and  married  a  Bavarian.  Marriage  to 
Earl  Russell  during  the  war  years  established  “Elizabeth” 
again  as  an  English  citizen.  The  marriage  proved  unhappy, 
however,  and  the  author  devotes  herself  to  her  children  and 
her  books.  Two  of  the  “babies”  have  married  Americans ; 
their  adventures,  with  fictional  changes,  are  told  in  that  droll 
book  of  entertainment  for  old  and  young,  Christopher  and 
Columbus.  There  were  amusing  situations  when  these  twins, 
Anna-Rose  and  Anna-Felicitas,  changed  their  names  on  ship¬ 
board,  or  ran  a  tea  room  in  California.  The  later  books  by 
“Elizabeth”  have  reflected  the  atmosphere  of  Switzerland, 
where  she  has  a  charming  chalet.  That  “age  cannot  wither” 
her  humor  nor  her  inventiveness  is  established  for  every 
reader  of  one  of  her  later  stories,  The  Enchanted  April.  It 
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sparkles  with  wit  and  drollery,  as  the  four  “runaway  ladies” 
spend  their  time  at  the  castle  in  Italy,  enjoying  a  well -merited 
vacation  from  duties  and  routine.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
flowers,  wistarias  and  lilacs,  and  sea  and  birds  is  colorful; 
the  graphic  scene  of  the  explosion  in  the  bathroom  verges  on 
the  farcical.  The  author  is  daringly  witty  in  some  of  her 
characterizations,  like  that  of  Frederick  Arbuthnot  who  wrote 
memoirs  of  kings’  mistresses,  with  the  reaction  upon  his 
wife  thus  told :  “From  her  passionately  loved  bridegroom, 
from  her  worshipped  young  husband,  he  had  become  second 
only  to  God  on  her  list  of  duties  and  forbearances.”  Love, 
which  followed  this  pleasant  Enchanted  April,  is  more  grim, 
even  tragic,  as  a  picture  of  a  woman  making  frantic  efforts  to 
keep  her  youth  and  deceive  her  young  husband.  It  reminds 
one  of  Mrs.  Wharton’s  novels  in  motive  but  is  less  effective 
in  technique.  Nor  is  the  reader  satisfied  with  the  lighter, 
droll  story  which  followed,  Introduction  to  Sally.  It  is  an 
overstrained  effort  at  the  whimsical.  Some  of  Sally’s  en¬ 
counters  with  men  from  mechanics  to  marquis  are  ludicrous 
but  the  book  fails  in  zestfulness.  Do  you  find  traces  of 
Barrie’s  influence  in  her  earlier  fiction?  Has  she  dramatic 
vigor  or  does  she  fall  into  melodrama  when  she  attempts 
tense  emotion  as  in  The  Pastor’s  Wife  and  Love? 
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Laurence  Housman 

(1865-) 

To  Laurence  Housman,  artist  both  with  brush  and  pen, 
modern  literature  is  indebted  for  a  long  list  of  entertaining 
fancies,  old  legends  retold,  and  modern  life,  with  its  whim¬ 
sies  and  its  foibles  held  steadily  before  his  camera  of  truth 
and  satire  mingled.  He  is  a  lover  of  William  Blake  in  art 
and  poetry;  his  first  book  was  a  study  of  The  Writings  of 
William  Blake  (1893).  This  was  followed  by  A  Farm  in 
Fairyland  in  which  he  sounded  his  notes  of  nature  love  and 
ironic  humor.  Books  of  sketches,  essays,  poems  have  fol¬ 
lowed  nearly  every  year.  Some  of  them  have  given  ephem¬ 
eral  pleasure  and  been  forgotten ;  others  have  survived  in 
memory  like  The  Blue  Moon,  The  Royal  Runaway,  Posses¬ 
sion:  A  Peep-Show  in  Paradise  and  Weird  Tales  from 
Northern  Seas.  He  brings  to  these  narratives  the  assimilated 
scholarship  of  many  years  and  the  artist’s  grasp  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  symbolic. 

Ironical  Tales  are  in  the  form  of  fables  with  brilliant  wit 
and  fine  technique.  Some  of  them  are  droll  to  the  extent  of 
farce  or  travesty;  others  are  fanciful;  a  third  group  verges 
closely  upon  the  pathetic,  suggesting  some  of  Barrie’s  wist¬ 
ful,  well-nigh  tragedies  in  his  later  plays. 
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E.  F.  Benson 

(1867-) 

Edward  Frederic  Benson,  third  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  primarily  an  archeologist  who  writes  fiction 
for  relaxation.  He  was  born  at  Wellington  College  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Marlborough  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge;  at 
the  latter  place  he  was  both  Exhibitioner  and  Scholar.  He 
worked  at  Athens  for  the  British  Archeological  School  and 
later  in  Egypt  for  the  Hellenic  Society.  He  has  traveled 
widely  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as  Europe  on  scientific  ex¬ 
peditions.  His  first  book  of  whimsical  wit,  with  keen  in¬ 
sight  into  society’s  foibles,  Dodo,  was  a  best  seller  in  the 
early  nineties.  At  intervals  since  that  time  he  has  written 
satiric  sketches,  varied  by  other  novels  of  more  psychological 
trend.  Lucia  in  London  (1928)  seems  to  be  a  return  to  his 
lighter  drolleries.  The  heroine  inherits  sudden  possessions 
and  her  efforts  to  adjust  herself  to  new  conditions  in  city 
life  afford  the  author  opportunities  for  his  inventive  wit. 
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DROLLERIES  AND  SATIRE 

Hilaire  Belloc  (Joseph  Hilaire  Pierre  Belloc)  was  born 
in  Paris,  1870,  and  educated  at  The  Oratory  School,  Edgbas- 
ton,  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a  Member  of 
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Parliament  from  1906  to  1910.  He  has  been  a  versatile  and 
prolific  writer  of  histories,  critiques,  poems,  fantasies,  whim¬ 
sies  and  serious  novels.  Sometimes  his  humor  is  grotesque, 
as  in  his  verses  and  stories  for  children;  The  Bad  Child’s 
Book  of  Beasts  (1896)  is  an  example.  Some  of  his  books 
of  lighter  fiction  have  been  illustrated  by  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
with  drolleries  both  in  text  and  caricature,  as  Emanuel  Bur¬ 
den  (1904),  Green  Overcoat  (1922),  and  The  Haunted 
House  (1927).  The  last  whimsical  story  mingles  adventure 
and  satire,  with  a  ventriloquist  performing  effectively  in  sev¬ 
eral  scenes.  Mr.  Petre  (1925)  is  a  satiric  tale  of  a  man  who 
has  amnesia  and  impersonates  an  American  millionaire  and 
spendthrift. 

E.  Temple  Thurston  (1873-)  is  often  a  realist;  Sally 
Bishop  and  The  Passionate  Crime  belong  to  that  classifica¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  he  is  whimsical,  especially  in  dialogue,  as 
in  The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense  (1909),  May  Eve  (1923), 
and  The  Goose-Feather  Bed  (1926),  a  tale  of  circus  life 
with  “Old  Jim,”  who  believes  “the  Show’s  the  thing,”  play¬ 
ing  the  leading  role. 

J.  Storer  Clouston  (1879-),  a  barrister,  has  chosen  a 
unique  theme  for  his  drolleries — that  of  The  Lunatic  at 
Large.  The  escapades  and  clever  inventions  are  continued 
in  The  Lunatic  Still  at  Large  (1923)  and  The  Lunatic  in 
Charge  (1926).  Deftness  and  imaginative  skill  are  sus¬ 
tained,  but  the  spontaneity  of  the  humor  weakens  in  later 
books  of  this  series. 

A.  P.  Herbert  (Alan  Patrick  Herbert),  “the  funny  man 
of  Punch,”  born  1890,  graduate  of  Winchester  and  New  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  served  in  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  war  as 
lieutenant.  He  studied  law ;  then  became  private  secretary 
to  Sir  Leslie  Scott.  Since  1910  he  has  been  associated  with 
Punch,  contributing  to  it  many  drolleries  in  verse  and  prose, 
like  Laughing  Ann  (poems),  Tinker  Tailor,  The  Old  Flame, 
and  The  Man  About  Town  (1925).  He  has  written  a  strong, 
psychological  war  novel,  The  Secret  Battle  (1920),  a  study 
of  fear. 


PART  II 

AMERICAN  NOVELS 


CHAPTER  VI 


HISTORY  AND  ROMANCE 

History  and  romance  are  indexed  in  the  earliest  fiction  by 
American  writers.  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  pioneer  novel¬ 
ist,  selected  themes  and  methods  of  more  realistic  trend,  as 
a  reaction  to  the  sentimentalists  of  English  fiction  in  the  later 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  true,  but  his  stories  are  those  of 
contemporaneous  history  rather  than  analytical  studies  of 
character  and  manners.  Wieland,  Ormond  and  Edgar  Hunt- 
ley,  written  in  crude,  stilted  diction,  are  unfinished  pictures 
of  the  adventures  and  tragedies  of  the  late  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  For 
historical  students  Arthur  Mervyn:  or  Memoirs  of  the  Year 
I793  (I799)  has  value  because  of  its  graphic  description  of 
the  yellow  fever  scourge  of  1793.  The  immediate  successors 
of  Brown — Irving,  Cooper  and  Hawthorne — turned  to 
American  legend  and  history  for  their  chief  incentives.  The 
stories  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  of  Leather¬ 
stocking  and  his  Indian  comrades  and  enemies,  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  settlers  in  western  New  York  State,  of  Puritan  Boston 
and  Salem — such  represent  the  beginnings  of  American  fic¬ 
tion.  Hawthorne  was  linked  to  the  type  now  called  fan¬ 
tasists,  in  company  with  Melville  and  Poe.  John  Macy,  in 
The  Story  of  the  World’s  Literature  (1925,  p.  523)  affirms: 
“Cooper  and  Irving  found  romance  in  the  external  adven¬ 
tures  of  life,  in  what  happened  to  people  from  the  outside. 
Two  younger  romancers,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  were  more  concerned  with  what  happens  to  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  inside,  their  mental  and  spiritual  adventures.” 
Cooper’s  romances  of  the  sea  are  too  often  forgotten  in  ap- 
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predation  of  his  stories  of  forests  and  trails.  Joseph  Con¬ 
rad  and  other  writers  of  rank  have  attested  the  skill  and 
graphic  truth  of  tales  like  The  Water-Witch,  The  Red  Ro¬ 
ver  and  The  History  of  Ned  Myers. 

Adventure  in  the  West,  a  popular  theme  with  later  novel¬ 
ists,  was  heralded  by  Bret  Harte’s  photographs  of  California 
in  the  gold  rush,  which  have  lived  for  three  generations. 
John  Erskine,  in  Leading  American  Novelists  (1910,  p. 
325),  writes:  “Cooper  immortalized  the  American  frontier. 
.  .  .  Bret  Harte  gave  it  the  last  and  perhaps  most  unique 
record.  Whether  the  picture  he  drew  was  accurate,  or  col¬ 
ored  by  a  sentimental  temperament,  must  remain  a  conjec¬ 
ture.”  Bret  Harte  outlived  his  spontaneity ;  his  letters  show 
the  disappointments  as  well  as  the  social  pleasures  of  his 
later  years  in  London ;  they  seem  an  anticlimax  to  that  pe¬ 
riod  when  he  wrote  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  and  The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flats,  stories  that  gave  him  rank  with 
Sterne  and  Dickens. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  a  novel  of  propaganda  and  vital 
influence ;  as  fiction  there  is  more  value  in  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  tales  of  New  England  domestic  life,  like  The  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Wooing  and  The  Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island.  Excellent  in 
workmanship  was  an  isolated  book,  Margaret,  by  Amos  Judd. 
To  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  who  is  recognized  as  the  literary  cre¬ 
ator  of  New  England  character  (in  short  stories  and  novel¬ 
ettes  like  Deephaven  and  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs), 
one  turns  for  the  combination  of  romance,  realism  and  sub¬ 
tle  humor.  The  Tory  Lover  by  Miss  Jewett  is  a  notable 
novel  of  the  American  Revolution.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Free¬ 
man  is  given  more  detailed  study  in  the  chapters  on  Charac¬ 
terization  and  Manners.  Colonial  Plymouth,  with  back¬ 
ground  of  Mayflower  Pilgrims  and  their  immediate  descend¬ 
ants,  gave  material  to  Jane  Goodwin  Austin,  in  such  books 
of  sentimentalism  and  lively  dialogue  as  Standish  of  S tan- 
dish,  Betty  Alden  and — the  best  in  workmanship— A  Name¬ 
less  Nobleman.  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  the  playwright,  created 
Soldier  Rigdale  of  Plymouth,  a  vivid  personality.  Adele  Ma- 
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rie  Shaw’s  The  Coast  of  Freedom  is  a  fine  romance  of  the 
days  of  witchcraft.  Agnes  Surriage  by  Edwin  Bynner  de¬ 
serves  memory  among  vitally  true  novels  of  Colonial  New 
England,  in  setting  and  characterization.  Amelia  E.  Barr, 
an  Englishwoman  educated  in  Scotland,  who  spent  her  long 
married  life  in  the  United  States,  wrote  stories  of  every 
kind  to  support  her  large  family.  The  Bow  of  Orange  Rib¬ 
bon  and  The  Belle  of  Bowling  Green  survive  among  the 
many  forgotten  tales,  pictorial  records  of  New  York  in  Co¬ 
lonial  and  Revolutionary  periods. 

“The  first  cosmopolite  in  American  literature”  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  classification  for  Francis  Marion  Crawford.  For 
twenty- five  years,  beginning  with  Mr.  Isaacs  in  1882,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  story-tellers  of  his  time.  His  can¬ 
vases  were  widely  separated  in  time  and  place — Arabia,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Russia,  Spain,  Munich,  Italy,  London,  New 
York,  Newport.  His  books  were  translated  into  many  for¬ 
eign  languages,  often  under  his  direction  as  a  good  linguist. 
American  by  birth,  son  of  Thomas  Crawford,  the  noted 
sculptor,  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  travel  and 
culture.  Considering  his  large  output  he  has  left  small  in¬ 
fluence  upon  later  literature,  although  some  of  his  most 
exotic  and  colorful  romances  are  still  read — Saracinesca  and 
A  Roman  Singer,  Zoroaster  and  The  Witch  of  Prague,  Via 
Crucis  and  In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  His  range  of  thought, 
like  his  interests,  was  broad  and  tolerant ;  his  style  was  grace¬ 
ful,  with  only  a  few  dramatic  passages. 

To  the  nineteenth  century,  also,  belong  three  romances  by 
General  Lew  Wallace  that  have  sustained  their  popularity, 
The  Fair  God,  Ben  Hur  and  The  Prince  of  India.  His 
Autobiography  (1906)  is  full  of  vital  information  about  his 
life  and  times.  He  was  past  fifty  when  Ben  Hur  was  writ¬ 
ten;  its  zestfulness  and  spiritual  militancy  are  dominating 
qualities ;  the  dramatic  scene,  the  Chariot  Race,  is  a  literary 
triumph,  as  well  as  a  historical  record.  General  Wallace, 
trained  as  lawyer  and  historian,  used  his  experiences  and 
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data  gathered  during  the  Mexican  War  (in  which  he  served) 
for  the  background  of  The  Fair  God.  He  combined  his¬ 
torical  study  with  a  vital  imagination.  “And  there  was  to  be 
no  sermonizing,”  he  decreed  as  he  wrote  Ben  Hur;  he  kept 
the  faith  of  a  true  artist  to  his  canon.  Compare  Ben  Hur 
with  Quo  Vadis  by  Sienkiewicz  in  (i)  scenic  effects;  (2) 
vigor  of  characterization;  (3)  spontaneity  and  dialogue 
adapted  to  the  times;  (4)  noteworthy  situations  of  dramatic 
intensity.  The  Prince  of  India  is  more  labored. 

Two  outstanding  novels  of  the  American  Revolution,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  later  nineteenth  century,  were  Hugh  Wynne  by 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  Janice  Meredith  by  Paul  Leicester 
Ford ;  finer  literary  work  by  the  latter  author  was  his  novel 
of  characterization,  The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling. 

Hamlin  Garland 

(i860-) 

There  might  be  question  whether  Hamlin  Garland  should 
be  listed  among  the  novelists  of  history  and  romance  or 
those  of  revolt  and  escape.  He  belongs  in  both  classifica¬ 
tions.  Fie  is  one  of  the  pioneers  among  American  fictionists 
to  strike  the  note  of  criticism  of  illusive  romanticism  and  to 
find  the  true  meaning  of  romance  in  rejection  of  the  false 
and  emphasis  of  the  real  cravings  of  the  spirit.  Although 
he  was  a  dreamer  poet,  as  are  many  of  the  novelists  of  re¬ 
volt,  he  refused  to  extol  pioneering  as  heroic  and  beautiful, 
without  any  regard  to  the  disillusionments  and  the  tragedies. 
Because  he  has  chosen  scenes  of  history,  epochs  of  vital  mo¬ 
ment  in  national  life,  he  has  been  placed  in  this  group  of 
novelists.  To  him,  the  western  prairies  were  familiar  from 
years  of  actual  life  there.  He  describes  them,  whether  in 
landscape  vistas  or  in  domestic  hardships,  with  gripping  real¬ 
ism,  different  from  many  novels  by  spectacular  or  melodra¬ 
matic  writers  who  have  the  viewpoint  of  tourist  or  film¬ 
maker. 

In  a  large  measure,  the  outstanding  fiction  by  Garland 
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( Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie,  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  A 
Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border  and  Trail  Makers  of  the 
Middle  Border )  is  Actionized  autobiography.  He  was  the 
boy,  his  father  and  he  were  sons  of  the  middle  border,  his 
uncle  was  one  of  the  tragic  trail  makers,  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  this  western  pioneering.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  West  Salem,  Wisconsin,  the  town  to  which  he  has 
returned  for  a  home  in  later  years.  His  father,  Richard 
Garland,  was  a  native  of  Maine,  but  drifted  westward 
some  years  before  he  married  Isabelle  McClintoch  from 
Ohio.  The  westward  trek  began  when  Hamlin  Garland  was 
eight  years  old.  The  first  move  was  across  the  Mississippi 
to  Winneshiek  County,  Iowa.  A  year  later  they  moved  to 
the  prairie  lands  in  Mitchell  County,  Iowa,  where  are  laid 
the  scenes  of  his  Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie  and  many  parts 
of  Main-Travelled  Roads. 

Six  months  of  work  on  the  farm  and  six  months  at  a 
country  school  culminated  in  graduation  from  the  Cedar 
Valley  Seminary  at  Osage,  in  1881.  He  had  begun  to  revolt 
against  the  hard  life  and  meager  satisfactions  of  the  life  on 
the  prairies.  He  felt  deep  sympathy  for  his  father,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Civil  War,  whose  courage  was  undaunted  in 
spite  of  bad  crops  and  defaulting  land  agents.  He  had  yet 
more  sympathy  for  his  mother,  working  so  tirelessly  in  a 
log  cabin  that  offered  little  shelter  in  rain  or  snow,  bearing 
— and  losing — children,  hiding  her  latent  culture  in  hours 
of  drudgery.  For  a  year  Hamlin  Garland  tramped  through 
the  eastern  states,  uncertain  whether  to  remain  there  or  re¬ 
turn  west.  The  call  of  the  latter  brought  him  to  Brown 
County,  Dakota,  in  1883,  and  he  “took  up  a  claim”  in  Mac- 
pherson  County,  where  he  worked  hard  for  a  year,  fighting 
against  his  desire  to  escape. 

With  the  ambition  to  become  a  teacher,  fostered  by  his 
mother’s  interest,  he  went  to  Boston  to  a  school  of  oratory. 
For  two  years  he  studied,  taught  private  classes  and  lectured 
in  the  East.  Back  in  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  he  tried 
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to  find  acceptable  work  as  a  teacher.  The  urge  to  write  was 
strong  and  he  began  Main-Travelled  Roads  and  the  earlier 
stories,  like  A  Little  Norsk,  Prairie  Folks  and  A  Spoil  of 
Office  that  are  forgotten  in  memory  of  his  more  significant 
fiction.  After  a  year  in  New  York,  he  selected  Chicago  as 
his  workshop  for  several  years.  Here  he  made  friends,  who 
are  silhouetted  on  pages  of  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border 
and  its  sequel — Lorado  Taft,  the  sculptor,  who  became  his 
brother-in-law,  Henry  B.  Fuller,  author  of  The  Cliff-Dwell¬ 
ers,  Eugene  Field  and  others.  In  the  studios  and  the  art 
clubs  he  found  inspiration ;  his  books  had  already  awakened 
interest  of  editors  and  he  was  working  upon  the  life  of 
Grant  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  a  companion  biogra¬ 
phy  to  Ida  Tarbell’s  life  of  Lincoln.  His  devotion  to  his 
mother  stirred  a  desire  to  bring  her  back  to  her  home  town 
of  West  Salem,  Wisconsin;  here  he  bought,  for  her  home, 
the  house  where  she  had  been  married  and  where  he  was 
born.  In  1899,  he  married  Zulime  Taft,  an  artist,  whose 
courtship  forms  interesting  chapters  in  A  Daughter  of  the 
Middle  Border.  With  his  daughter,  he  travels  throughout 
the  eastern  and  western  states,  reading  from  his  books  and 
recounting  incidents  of  western  life. 
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More  than  thirty  books  have  been  written  by  Hamlin  Gar¬ 
land  since  1890;  of  this  large  number,  three  as  a  maximum, 
will  be  rated  among  the  significant  books  of  modern  fiction: 
The  Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop,  A  Son  of  the  Middle 
Border,  and  A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border.  Why  this 
indifference  to  the  major  part  of  his  long  bibliography? 
Some  of  the  stories  had  ephemeral  interest,  like  Rose  of 
Dutcher’s  Coolly,  which  was  praised  by  Barrie  and  other 
writers,  but  the  favor  has  not  been  sustained.  Many  of  the 
books  were  motivated  by  some  intense  enthusiasm  or  revolt 
of  the  moment — a  reform  in  behalf  of  single  tax,  crusade 
against  legislative  vices,  or  the  slow  awakening  of  the  pam¬ 
pered  city  girl  to  the  heroic  love  of  some  western,  chivalrous 
forester.  What  Owen  Wister  did  so  well  with  this  last 
theme,  in  The  Virginian,  Hamlin  Garland  failed  to  do  ef¬ 
fectively  in  stories  like  Her  Mountain  Lover  and  Hesper. 
The  best  of  this  type  of  romance,  with  more  convincing  char¬ 
acters,  is  The  Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop ;  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  verve  and  graphic  setting.  In  Rose  of  Dutcher’s 
Coolly  he  has  told  his  own  experiences,  under  the  guise  of 
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the  heroine,  in  seeking  escape  from  farm  life  to  the  broader 
opportunities  of  Chicago,  yet  worn  by  conflicts  between  this 
freedom  and  the  call  back  to  the  family  on  the  farm. 

The  promise  of  Main-Travelled  Roads,  with  subtitle,  Six 
Mississippi  Valley  Stories,  called  forth  from  Howells  trib¬ 
ute  to  Hamlin  Garland  as  a  “writer  of  genuine  and  original 
gift  who  centers  at  Chicago.”  1  He  waited  long  before  this 
promise  was  fulfilled,  but,  after  the  appearance  of  Other 
Main-Travelled  Roads,  he  wrote:  “His  men  of  the  high 
trails,  his  miners  and  his  hunters,  his  scouts  and  rangers, 
have  the  reach  and  life  of  the  vast  spaces  and  lofty  summits 
where  their  lives  are  mostly  passed ;  but  their  humanness, 
not  their  heroism,  is  offered  as  the  precious  thing.”  The 
background  is  impressive  in  its  loneliness,  its  awesome  ele¬ 
ments  and  its  treeless  expanses ;  yet  there  are  other  passages 
of  poetic  beauty,  as  the  boyhood  impressions  of  the  farm 
near  Hesper,  in  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border  :  “All  my  memo¬ 
ries  of  this  farm  are  of  the  fiber  of  poetry.  The  silence  of 
the  snowy  aisles  of  the  forest,  the  whirring  flight  of  part¬ 
ridges,  the  impudent  bark  of  squirrels,  the  quavering  voices 
of  owls  and  coons,  the  music  of  the  winds  in  the  high  trees 
— all  these  impressions  unite  in  my  mind  like  parts  of  a 
woodland  symphony.”  2  The  yowl  of  the  panther,  the  “gruff, 
loud-voiced  old  Norwegian,  the  closest  neighbor,”  the  pride 
of  the  nine-year-old  boy  defending,  with  a  gun,  the  fields  of 
grain  from  flocks  of  pigeons,  the  yoke  of  yearling  calves 
harnessed  to  the  hand  sled — these  memories  of  pioneer  days 
have  an  epic  charm  (Chap.  VII). 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  however,  came  revolt 
against  the  conditions  that  had  delighted  the  adventuresome 
boy.  As  the  family  moved  farther  into  the  Dakotas,  as  the 
crops  failed  and  the  mother  weakened  in  strength,  he  wrote, 
“Our  song  of  emigration  seemed  but  bitter  mockery  now 
(p.  309).  Hamlin  Garland  was  casting  off  the  traditions 


1  William  Dean  Howells,  Literature  a)id  Life,  p.  186. 

2  By  permission  of  Hamlin  Garland. 
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about  the  country  and  western  lands.  “His  enthusiasms 
might  be  romantic,  but  his  imagination  was  not;  it  was  in¬ 
dissolubly  married  to  his  memory  of  actual  events,”  is  the 
forceful  analysis  by  Carl  Van  Doren  of  this  revolt.3  In 
reading  these  three  volumes,  which  complete  “a  saga  of  the 
Garland  and  McClintoch  families,”  one  reacts  to  the  hard¬ 
ships,  the  grim  hopelessness  of  success,  the  craving  of  youth 
to  escape ;  but  there  are  other  moods  that  impress  the  mem¬ 
ory,  like  the  wistful  devotion  of  mother  and  son,  the  ecstatic 
joy  of  the  father  in  his  little  daughter  (The  Fairyland  of 
Childhood  in  A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border),  the  kindly 
memories  of  David  McClintoch,  the  borderer  and  violinist, 
and  the  unflinching  courage  of  the  soldier  pioneer,  “I  won’t 
surrender  so  long  as  I  can  run  a  team.”  4  There  are  evidences 
that  “his  fiery  radicalism  became  mellow  maturity”  in  the 
last  two  books  of  fictionized  autobiography.5 

Is  his  style  of  informal,  intimate  comment  adapted  to  the 
stories  that  he  tells?  Are  there  surprising  passages  of  dra¬ 
matic  fervor?  Find  two  examples.  Are  his  books  too  per¬ 
sonal  in  incidents  and  convictions  to  make  universal  appeal? 
What  is  his  contribution  to  American  historical  fiction,  in 
volume  and  quality?  Note  a  humorous  chapter  in  A  Son  of 
the  Middle  Border  (Chap.  VII)  when  he  was  forced  to  find 
a  dress  suit  in  London — “a  silk-hat  and  steel-pen  coat  on  a 
Whitman  Democrat!”  After  a  visit  to  New  York,  while 
he  was  working  in  Chicago,  he  wrote  in  his  journal :  “This 
bitter  war  of  Realists  and  Romanticists  will  be  the  jest  of 
those  who  come  after  us,  and  they  in  their  turn  will  be  full 
of  battle  ardor,  with  other  cries  and  other  banners.”  6  Is  the 
conflict  between  Realists  and  Romanticists  ended?  What 
are  some  of  the  new  “cries  and  banners”? 


3  Carl  Van  Doren,  Contemporary  American  Novelists,  p.  45. 

4  Hamlin  Garland,  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  p.  435. 

5  “The  Evolution  of  a  Literary  Radical,”  Current  Opinion,  March, 
1922. 

6  Hamlin  Garland,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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Winston  Churchill 

(1871-) 

The  reader  of  Richard  Carvel  will  get  two  impressions 
about  the  personality  of  its  author,  Winston  Churchill :  his 
love  of  outdoor  sports  and  horses,  and  his  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Annapolis  and  Colonial  Maryland.  He  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  where  his  mother  lived  before  her  marriage. 
His  father  came  from  Maine  stock,  from  the  Churchills  who 
emigrated  to  Plymouth  in  1643  and  came  later  to  Portland, 
where  they  had  their  own  ships  in  trade  with  West  Indies. 
Other  ancestors  associated  with  American  history  were  the 
De  Witts  and  Van  Horns,  the  Dwights  and  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards.  His  education  was  at  Smith  Academy  in  St.  Louis 
and  at  Annapolis.  In  the  latter  academy  he  took  high  rank 
for  naval  studies,  but  his  chief  interests  were  in  American 
history  and  athletics.  He  assisted  in  organizing  a  crew;  he 
could  fence,  as  he  has  shown  in  one  of  the  scenes  in  Richard 
Carvel;  he  was  a  devoted  horseman ;  he  played,  equally  well, 
both  football  and  tennis. 

That  a  desk,  rather  than  a  man-of-war,  suited  his  tempera¬ 
ment  and  interests  was  impressed  upon  him  before  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  course  at  Annapolis.  He  began  writing  for  The 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  as  editor,  in  1894.  The  next  year 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  His  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Mabel  Harlakenden  Hall  of  St.  Louis  brought 
him  encouragement  to  devote  himself  to  his  fiction  upon 
which  he  had  been  secretly  working  for  some  years.  Five 
times  he  revised  Richard  Carvel,  which  appeared  in  1899 
and  created  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  among  critics  and  readers 
of  romance.  It  was  written  with  slow  movement  yet  sus¬ 
tained  interest.  It  testified  to  the  author’s  painstaking 
method  of  securing  every  source  of  information  that  would 
help  him  to  get  the  true  atmosphere  of  Colonial  Maryland, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  read  all  possible  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Paul  Jones,  of  Charles  Fox,  and  other  real  charac¬ 
ters  that  appear  so  much  alive  in  this  novel.  He  had  be- 
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come  slightly  known  in  literature  the  year  previous  by  The 
Celebrity,  a  book  which  does  not  rate  with  his  later  stories 
and  which  caused  him  much  annoyance  because  it  was 
claimed,  without  foundation,  that  he  was  covertly  exposing 
to  satire,  in  his  leading  character,  the  then  popular  story¬ 
teller,  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

It  was  the  heyday  of  historical  romances  in  American 
literature.  Almost  synchronous  with  Richard  Carvel  ap¬ 
peared  two  other  popular  stories — Janice  Meredith  and  To 
Have  and  To  Hold  (reviewed  together  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
March,  1900).  The  “masculinity”  of  Winston  Churchill’s 
novel  and  the  charm  of  Dorothy  Manners,  as  heroine,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  public ;  he  was  urged  to  write  another  historical 
tale  at  once.  Wisely  he  refused  to  be  hurried,  although  he 
said  “You  have  no  idea  of  the  temptations  that  are  put  in 
the  way  of  a  man  whose  book  has  been  accorded  a  popular 
success.”  He  spent  two  years  working  on  the  next  in  his 
series  of  historical  romances,  The  Crisis.  He  has  always 
been  a  slow,  punctilious  writer.  He  has  never  stooped  to 
commercial  baits  nor  compromised  with  his  convictions  about 
either  his  writing  or  his  voting.  After  he  selected  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire,  for  his  legal  residence,  at  Harlakenden 
House,  Winston  Churchill  began  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  politics  of  that  state.  It  was  the  community  where, 
twenty  years  before,  lived  Ruel  Durkee,  the  political  boss 
whose  personality  and  methods  formed  the  kernel  of  Jethro 
Bass  in  Coniston  in  1906,  the  first  of  the  novels  of  political 
and  social  disclosures.  Winston  Churchill  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  farmers  and  frequenters  of  the  Eagle  Ho¬ 
tel,  which  became  The  Pelican  in  his  novels.  He  listened 
to  their  reminiscences  and  they  laughed  at  his  ideas  of  re¬ 
form,  but  he  established  The  Lincoln  Club  as  an  agency  of 
crusade  against  the  political  machine  and  was  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature.  One  of  the  old,  embittered  leaders  de¬ 
clared,  “Winston  Churchill  has  done  more  harm  to  the  good 
name  of  New  Hampshire  than  10,000  Jethro  Basses  could 
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have  accomplished.”  7  In  his  later  fiction,  he  issued  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  state  and  the  church,  as  well  as  the  home; 
the  tendency  to  propaganda  for  reform  mars  the  literary 
quality  that  was  evident  in  his  novels  of  history.  The  issue 
of  a  new  edition  of  his  novels  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
1927)  is  evidence  of  his  sustained  favor  among  students  of 
American  history  and  readers  of  fiction. 
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nically  true  but  occasionally  heavy.  He  has  been  compared 
to  Thackeray  by  ardent  admirers,  especially  as  author  of 
Richard  Carvel,  but  he  never  shows  the  subtle  wit  and 
sprightly  dialogue  of  the  Victorian  novelist.  His  method 
is  objective  with  leisurely  incidents  woven  into  a  slight  plot. 
His  characterization  is  strong  and  consistent,  especially  in 
leading  parts  like  those  of  Richard  Carvel  and  Dorothy 
Manners,  Stephen  Brice  of  The  Crisis,  Jethro  Bass  of  Con- 
iston,  and  Rev.  John  Hodder  and  Eldon  Parry  of  The  In¬ 
side  of  the  Cup.  Compare  the  last-named  book  with  Hugh 
Walpole’s  Harmer  John.  The  intention  of  this  novelist  was 
not  to  “dramatize  history,”  like  that  of  Robert  W.  Cham¬ 
bers,  but  to  portray  panoramas  of  certain  periods  in  se¬ 
quence.  This  he  did  with  success.  One  hundred  years  of 
national  history,  with  outstanding  events  as  milestones,  were 
reviewed  in  his  backgrounds,  his  heroes,  and  his  groups  that 
filled  in  the  canvas.  Richard  Carvel  was  the  life  story  of  a 
boy,  reared  as  a  Tory,  who  imbibed  revolutionary  ideas  and 
took  part  in  the  naval  fight  with  John  Paul  Jones,  spent  a 
season  in  London  in  the  debtors’  prison,  and,  in  the  end, 
won  his  ancestral  home  in  Maryland  and  his  charming  wife. 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  are  romantic  settings  for  this  ab¬ 
sorbing  story.  The  interest  is  not  so  well-sustained  in  The 
Crisis  and  The  Crossing  that  complete  the  segment  of  the 
historical  circle.  The  former  is  localized  in  St.  Louis  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  period ;  the  latter  records  a  pioneer  move¬ 
ment  westward  through  the  passes  of  the  Alleghenies.  David 
Ritchie  of  The  Crossing  is  a  drummer  boy  in  the  Clark  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Kentucky  to  the  Wabash  and  Vincennes. 
Like  Richard  Carvel,  he  is  the  victim  of  an  unscrupulous 
uncle.  Can  you  find  dramatic  scenes  in  this  romance  to  com¬ 
pare  with  those  in  The  Covered  Wagon  or  Vandemark’s 
Folly ?  Are  the  Indians  lifelike  in  scenes  of  treachery  and 
warfare?  Compare  them  with  those  depicted  by  Cooper. 

Although  there  seems  a  distinct,  second  series  of  his¬ 
torical  novels,  beginning  with  Coniston  and  ending  with  A 
Modern  Chronicle,  these  are  really  sequential  in  time  from 
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the  earlier  group.  Coniston  narrates  political  conditions 
that  followed  the  Civil  War,  in  certain  communities  where 
such  a  boss  as  Jethro  Bass  ruled  affairs.  New  Hampshire 
was  the  chosen  state  for  this  exposure,  because  the  author 
knew  intimately  its  history  and  contemporaneous  life.  The 
conditions  were  as  true,  however,  of  other  New  England 
states,  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  of  southern  and 
southwestern  communities.  The  chief  merit  of  this  book — 
perhaps  the  highlight  in  Winston  Churchill’s  fiction — was 
the  creation  of  such  a  vital,  haunting  character  as  Jethro 
Bass.  He  is,  says  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  “not  merely  an 
individual;  he  is  the  concrete  presentment  of  a  type  which, 
though  well-nigh  passed  away,  is  destined  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  It  is  not  too  much  praise  to  say  that  in  the  annals 
of  fiction  a  Jethro  Bass  deserves  to  stand  for  as  definite  a 
figure  as  a  Pecksniff,  a  Micawber  or  a  Becky  Sharp.”  8  This 
farmer  politician,  scorning  all  fancy  cooking  and  eating 
“crackers  and  milk,”  shrewd,  resourceful,  loyal  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  first  love,  the  mother  of  Cynthia,  is  a  memorable 
character.  Read  with  care  the  fine  portrayal  in  Book  II, 
Chapter  VII.  Humor,  seldom  found  in  Churchill’s  novels,  is 
interwoven  here. 

As  there  was  a  literary  lapse  after  Richard  Carvel,  so 
there  was  another  after  Coniston.  In  Mr.  Crewe’s  Career 
the  author  carried  on  the  political  game  into  the  next  gener¬ 
ation,  but  it  was  fictionized  reform  more  than  a  novel. 
Through  the  conversations  between  Hilary  Vane  and  his 
son,  Austen,  the  author  attacked  the  railroad  corporation 
for  graft  and  political  domination.  A  Modern  Chronicle, 
A  Far  Country  and  The  Dwelling-Place  of  Light  register 
the  author’s  interest  in,  and  warning  against,  mistakes  in 
love  and  marriage,  amid  the  complications  of  American  life. 
Honora  Leffingwell,  in  A  Modern  Chronicle,  is  a  type  of 
restless  woman ;  she  is  a  vivid  personality  as  well  as  a  sym¬ 
bol.  Winston  Churchill’s  portraiture  of  child  life  is  fine, 
exampled  in  Richard  Carvel  as  a  boy,  David  Ritchie  and 


8  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  Some  American  Story  Tellers,  p.  62. 
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Cynthia  Wetherell.  You  will  find  similar  chapters  of  child¬ 
hood  in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  The  History  of  David 
Grieve  or  H.  G.  Wells’  Joan  and  Peter.  The  Inside  of  the 
Cup,  with  the  slow  awakening  of  the  young  preacher  to  the 
narrowness  of  thought  and  domination  by  rich  parishoners, 
is  a  book  that  parallels,  in  certain  ways,  Mrs.  Ward’s  Rob¬ 
ert  Elsmere  and  Margaret  Deland’s  John  Ward,  Preacher. 
What  books  of  our  decade  have  treated  this  theme  with  un¬ 
restrained  grotesquerie  and  cynicism? 

Carl  Van  Doren  points  out  the  kinship  between  Winston 
Churchill  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  methods  and  “combi¬ 
nation  of  heroic  color  and  moral  earnestness,”  in  his  his¬ 
torical  romances.  He  thinks  The  Crossing  belongs  to  the 
“same  central  cycle  as  The  Winning  of  the  West ”  ;  he  con¬ 
tends  that  Coniston  echoes  Roosevelt’s  hatred  of  civic  neg¬ 
ligence.9  Does  this  romanticist  weave  plots  or  string  to¬ 
gether  episodes?  Illustrate  the  difference. 

Mary  Johnston 

(1870  -) 

The  name  of  Mary  Johnston,  as  romancer  of  Colonial 
Virginia,  is  almost  unchallenged.  Both  in  reproduction  of 
atmosphere  and  creation  of  real  characters  from  those  of 
legend,  she  has  surpassed  other  novelists  who  have  chosen 
this  state  as  background.  In  volume  and  quality  her  work 
outranks  that  of  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Owen  Wister 
chose  The  Virginian  for  the  title  and  leading  character  of 
one  outstanding  novel,  but  he  removed  him  far  from  the  set¬ 
ting  and  time  of  Mary  Johnston’s  stories.  Her  distinguish¬ 
ing  gift  is  that  of  dramatic  narrative;  this  is  combined  with 
an  inexhaustible  patience  for  gathering  data  and  sifting  the 
essentials  for  her  use.  Virginia  is  her  native  soil  and  her 
lifelong  residence.  She  was  born  in  Buchanan,  a  village  of 
Botecourt  County,  where  she  locates  the  opening  scenes  of 
her  romance,  The  Long  Roll.  Six  years  before  her  birth 


9  Carl  Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 
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the  town  had  been  swept  by  fire  and  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Johnstons  had  been  destroyed  by  this  tragedy  of  the 
Civil  War.  Her  father  was  a  Confederate  major,  a  lawyer 
who  had  served  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  was  active 
in  promoting  southern  railways.  He  had  a  large  library, 
for  that  time,  and  in  this  Mary  Johnston  browsed,  choosing 
history  for  her  major  study.  She  was  not  strong  and  was 
taught  at  home  until  she  was  sixteen.  One  of  the  early 
influences  of  these  years  was  that  of  her  sturdy  Scotch 
grandmother,  to  whom  she  owed  her  first  lessons  in  many 
branches,  intellectual  and  moral. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  she 
was  sent  to  school  at  Atlanta,  but  illness  called  her  home, 
there  to  become  the  homemaker  for  her  father  and  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  when  her  mother  died.  With  the  urge 
of  writing  the  history  of  Virginia  in  romances,  she  went  to 
New  York  where,  in  1898,  was  published  her  first  book, 
Prisoners  of  Hope;  a  quiet  nook  in  Central  Park  was  her 
study  for  writing  much  of  this  novel.  Back  to  Alabama,  with 
summers  spent  at  a  mountain  resort  in  Virginia,  she  con¬ 
tinued  the  series  which  won  immediate  favor:  To  Have  and 
to  Hold,  Audrey,  Sir  Mortimer  and,  later,  Lewis  Rand.  She 
traveled  in  Europe  after  the  death  of  her  father,  returning 
to  Richmond  for  a  few  years,  until  she  located  in  her  pres¬ 
ent  home,  Three  Hills,  near  Warm  Springs,  Virginia.  A 
woman  of  firm  will,  she  has  defied  ill  health  and  misfortunes. 
She  has  worked  with  persistence  and  often  with  zest,  but 
her  later  books  suffer  by  comparison  with  her  earlier  tales 
of  Virginia.  She  is  both  realist  and  romanticist ;  in  later 
years  she  has  become  deeply  interested  in  mysticism.  “Of 
course,  you  will  realize  that  the  picture  of  those  times  is 
idealized,”  she  said  to  a  visitor  who  spoke  of  Lewis  Rand.10 
Periodically  she  has  turned  from  her  mystical  motives  in 
novels,  like  Michael  Forth  and  The  Silver  Cross,  to  Virginian 
history  and  places  with  which  she  is  familiar.  To  tourists 
in  Jamestown  or  Williamsburg,  there  is  always  delight  in 


10  Grant  Overton,  Cargoes  for  Crusoes. 
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finding  the  ruins  of  “the  house  of  the  daughter  of  the  Jac¬ 
quelines,”  or  the  site  of  the  earliest  theater  where  Audrey 
played,  and  the  old  Bruton  Church. 
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*  Michael  Forth  (1919,  1926) 

Sweet  Rocket  (1920) 

*1492  (1922;  English  title,  Admiral  of  the  Ocean-Sea) 

*  Croatan  (1923) 

The  Slave  Ship  (1924) 

*  The  Great  Valley  (1926) 

The  Exile  (1927) 
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As  a  writer  of  fiction,  Mary  Johnston  has  been  more  pro¬ 
lific  than  progressive.  Her  earlier  tales,  like  To  Have  and 
to  Hold,  Audrey,  Lewis  Rand,  and  The  Long  Roll  (depict¬ 
ing  scenes  in  the  Civil  War)  are  still  popular;  they  stand 
well  the  test  of  rereading  after  a  decade  or  two.  From  ex- 
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cursions  into  modern  unrest  and  spiritualism  as  motives, 
she  has  returned  to  Virginia  of  Colonial  days  for  two  novels 
that  have  not  been  appreciated  as  much  as  they  deserve, 
Croatan,  with  a  charming  heroine,  Virginia  Dare,  and  The 
Great  Valley ,  a  tale  of  the  Shenandoah  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  a  brave  woman  as  pioneer  settler, 
Elizabeth  Selkirk,  daughter  of  a  Scotch  minister.  Henry 
Seidel  Canby  calls  it  “a  saga  of  pioneering,”  and  says  of  its 
closing  chapter,  “One  of  the  finest  narratives  of  Indian  war¬ 
fare  and  Indian  captivity  ever  written.”  It  should  rank 
beside  Lezvis  Rand  and  Audrey  in  imaginative  vigor.  More 
negligible  are  the  incidental  stories  with  historic  background 
of  varied  periods  like  Hagar,  1492,  and  The  Slave  Ship. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  is  a  well  plotted  story  of  the  James¬ 
town  settlement,  with  memories  of  Captain  John  Smith  and 
Ralph  Percy,  his  comrade,  and  a  graphic  picture  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  with  his  boatload  of  wives  for 
the  immigrants.  It  was  a  clever  invention  to  have  Captain 
Percy  shake  his  dice,  in  keeping  with  his  witty,  daring  na¬ 
ture,  to  see  if  he  should  find  a  wife  among  these  new  ar¬ 
rivals.  The  chivalry  and  loyalty  which  he  shows  to  the  Lady 
Jocelyn  Leigh,  the  king’s  ward,  in  sheltering  her  from  the 
intrigues  of  Lord  Carnal  (who  is  well-named)  are  appeal¬ 
ing  qualities  for  the  sentimental  reader.  The  book  has 
strength  as  well  as  sentiment,  humor  and  zest,  with  passages 
of  poetry,  inspired  by  nature.  Read  Chapter  XX  for  dra¬ 
matic  scene  of  shipwreck  and  storm.  Audrey  is  an  adven¬ 
turesome  love  story,  told  with  ardent  sympathy,  portraying 
the  legendary  background  of  Jamestown,  Williamsburg  and 
Westover  on  the  James  River.  The  dialogue  is  excellent 
between  Mistress  Mary  Stagg  with  “her  magpie  chatter,’ 
Evelyn  Byrd  and  Audrey.  Premonitions  of  the  tragic  end, 
at  the  hands  of  the  villain,  Jean  Hugon,  the  halfbreed,  are 
implied,  when  Colonel  Byrd  says  to  Haward,  “I  should  be 
loath  to  have  Monsieur  Jean  Hugon  for  my  enemy”  (Chap. 
XV). 
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In  Lewis  Rand  there  are  fine  group  pictures  of  the  Cary 
family,  and  a  clear  snapshot  of  the  hero  (p.  41).  The  Long 
Roll  and  Cease  Firing,  novels  of  the  Civil  War,  were  in¬ 
spired  largely  by  reminiscences  of  Mary  Johnston’s  father, 
supplemented  by  her  wide  reading  of  history.  Stonewall 
Jackson  lives  again  in  The  Long  Roll,  both  as  soldier  and 
a  man  at  ease.  Because  of  a  personal  experience  of  vital 
significance  in  her  life,  she  has  used  various  forms  of  mys¬ 
ticism  and  other  isms  in  Foes,  The  Silver  Cross  and  Exile. 
They  have  affected  her  literary  art  in  several  ways,  to  its 
detriment  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics.  Her  attempt  to 
visualize  the  world  of  the  future  in  The  Exile  is  on  the  level 
of  many  utopian  romances,  but  it  lacks  distinctive  merits. 
As  a  romancer,  she  idealizes  the  past,  in  contrast  to  Hamlin 
Garland’s  prevailing  mood  of  escape.  In  the  chapter  on 
Rudolf  Sabatini,  in  this  book,  are  his  tributes,  in  a  personal 
letter,  to  Mary  Johnston’s  earlier  romances  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  him. 


Owen  Wister 

(i860-) 

Two  novels  by  Owen  Wister  are  considered  pseudo-classics 
in  American  historical  fiction,  The  Virginian  and  Lady  Bal¬ 
timore.  Very  different  in  theme  and  style,  they  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  his  versatility  and  wide  interests  that  have  revealed 
themselves  in  yet  other  books,  tales  of  western  ranches, 
stories  of  college  life,  scholarly  biographies  of  Washington 
and  Grant.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  this  city 
has  been  his  residence;  in  its  civic  welfare  he  has  taken 
vital  interest.  He  was  educated  in  Switzerland  as  a  boy, 
from  ten  to  thirteen,  and  later  at  St.  Paul’s  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  and  has  many 
honorary  degrees  from  universities  here  and  abroad.  He 
studied  law  and  practiced  it  for  several  years,  although  since 
1891  he  has  given  more  time  to  research  and  writing.  He 
has  traveled  widely  and  knows  many  parts  of  the  West 
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from  intimate  life  on  the  ranches;  he  has  chosen  back¬ 
grounds  and  typical  characters  from  Texas  to  Idaho.  He 
says  that  his  first  stories  were  “jocose  affairs”;  he  has  spon¬ 
taneous  humor,  revealed  incidentally  in  his  longer  novels, 
bubbling  up  in  short  stories  of  whimsicality,  like  Philos¬ 
ophy  Four  and  Em’ly.  He  is  an  orator  of  rare  skill  in 
argument  and  illustration. 

In  recalling  his  incentives  to  write,  in  the  preface  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Family,  Owen  Wister  says  that,  in  1885,  Howells 
“had  felt  his  literary  pulse  and  pronounced  it  promising.” 
Stevenson  and  Kipling  added  their  influences,  especially  the 
Kipling  of  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.  Two  other  authors 
were  models  for  a  time,  Prosper  Merimee  and  Henry  James. 
Frederic  Taber  Cooper  traces  a  strong  flavor  of  De  Maupas¬ 
sant  in  some  of  the  Sagebrush  stories  collected  in  The  Jimmy 
John  Boss  and  episodes  of  The  Virginian.11  He  planned 
The  Virginian  as  early  as  1893,  declaring,  “I  wanted  to 
write  a  picaresque  novel  of  the  West;  the  West  was  nomadic 
in  essence  and  it  called  for  a  nomadic  art-form  to  express 
it  most  adequately.”  The  tales  in  Red  Men  and  White  were 
preparatory  for  this  masterpiece  which  pictures  Wyoming 
from  1874  to  1890,  with  a  love  story  of  ardent,  consistent 
romance,  interwoven  with  vivid  scenic  effects. 
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U.  S.  Grant;  A  Biography  (1900) 

*  The  Virginian  (1902;  1911,  drawings  by  Frederic  Remington) 

*  Philosophy  Four  (1903) 

Journey  in  Search  of  Christmas  (1904) 

*  Lady  Baltimore  (1906) 
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11  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  272. 
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*  Members  of  the  Family  (19x1) 

Padre  Ignacio  (1911) 

The  Pentecost  of  Calamity  (1915) 

The  Ancient  Grudge,  or  a  Straight  Deal  (1920) 

Neighbors  Henceforth  (1922) 

*When  West  Was  West  (1928).  Short  Stories. 
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Wister  is  an  objective  writer,  like  Kipling  and  Henry 
James,  in  contrast  to  Hamlin  Garland.  At  the  same 
time,  he  gives  to  the  reader  a  definite  feeling  of  his  own 
sympathy  with  his  outstanding  characters,  like  Jim  McLean, 
Steve,  the  Virginian,  Molly  Stark  Wood,  Bertie  and  Billy, 
the  Harvard  students.  Upon  the  Virginian,  especially,  he 
lavished  his  affection  and  faith.  This  admiration  is  told 
in  general,  in  comments  upon  cowboys :  “Something  about 
them  and  the  idea  of  them  smote  my  American  heart  and 
I  have  never  forgotten  it,  never  shall  as  long  as  I  live.” 
The  humanity  of  this  book,  and  its  philosophy  of  life,  are 
dominating  impressions.  Behind  the  roughness  of  Steve  was 
a  chivalrous  heart  and  a  keen,  witty  mind.  Recall  his  droll, 
wise  criticisms  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  English  history, 
as  he  studied  these  branches  with  Molly,  the  Vermont  school¬ 
teacher:  “I  have  read  Romeo  and  Jidiet.  That  is  beautiful 
language  but  Romeo  is  no  man.  I  like  his  friend,  Mer- 
cutio,  that  got  killed.  He  is  a  man.”  And  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  “She  would  have  played  a  good  hand  at  poker.”  The 
plot  of  The  Virginian  is  inventive  and  planned  to  maintain 
suspense  to  the  last  chapter.  There  is  fine  sentiment  but 
no  sentimentality  in  the  development  of  Molly’s  emotions, 
the  conflict  between  her  pride  and  her  love :  “Thus  did  her 
New  England  conscience  battle  to  the  end,  and,  in  the  end, 
capitulate  to  love”  (p.  482).  Read  William  Vaughn  Moody’s 
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play,  The  Great  Divide,  and  note  the  similarities  in  motive 
and  characters. 

Dramatic  scenes  vivify  the  life  on  this  Wyoming-  ranch. 
The  story  opens  in  a  corral.  One  of  the  cows  refuses  to 
be  caught — this  introduces  the  hero  and  his  associates. 
Then  Trampas,  the  villainous  enemy  of  Steve,  enters,  whose 
personality  is  so  hateful  that  the  reader  rejoices,  at  the  end, 
in  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Virginian,  and  shares  the 
verdict  of  Uncle  Hughey  and  of  Molly  of  justification  for 
the  deed.  The  author’s  understanding  of  rough  men  and 
his  broad-minded  preference  for  such  types,  rather  than  the 
hypocritical  impostors  of  city  life,  are  echoed  in  words  like 
these,  descriptive  of  the  saloon:  “Youth,  untamed,  sat  here 
for  an  idle  moment,  spending  easily  its  hard-earned  wages. 
City  saloons  rose  into  my  vision,  and  I  instantly  preferred 
the  Rocky  Mountain  place.  More  of  death  it  undoubtedly 
saw,  but  less  of  vice  than  did  its  New  York  equivalents. 
And  death  is  a  thing  much  cleaner  than  vice.”  The  reader 
will  find  some  interesting  parallelisms  between  The  Virginian 
and  The  Delectable  Mountains  by  Struthers  Burt  (1927), 
similaf  in  background  but  antithetical  in  characters  of  hero 
and  heroine.  Both  have  passages  of  poetry,  for  both  authors 
write  verse,  with  insight  and  love  of  outdoors.  (See  Done 
in  the  Open,  drawings  by  Frederic  Remington  and  verses  by 
Owen  Wister.) 

The  germ  idea  of  Lady  Baltimore  came  to  Owen  Wister 
one  day  in  San  Francisco  when  he  saw  a  man  order  a  wed¬ 
ding  cake  at  a  Woman’s  Exchange  and  return  soon,  to 
countermand  the  order.  There  is  wistfulness  as  well  as  some 
humor  in  this  story  of  social  distinctions  in  the  South  after 
the  Civil  War.  He  uses  the  psychological  method  of  de¬ 
veloping  his  characters,  as  he  did  in  portions  of  his  story 
of  Harvard  students,  Philosophy  Four.  The  character  of 
John  May  rant,  descendant  of  John  Paul  Jones,  is  vitally 
drawn  in  Lady  Baltimore.  Hortense  and  Aunt  Carola  are 
convincing  personalities.  Old  Kings  Port,  the  background, 
verifies  its  author's  tribute  as  “the  most  appealing,  the  most 
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lovely  and  the  most  wistful  town  in  America.”  Compared 
with  The  Virginian,  this  later  romance  is  loosely  constructed 
. — “an  amplified  novelette.”  as  Frederic  Taber  Cooper  calls 
it.12  Would  you  classify  it  as  romanticism  or  sentimen¬ 
talism?  Note  the  charm  and  grace  of  its  diction. 

In  his  outlook  upon  life,  Owen  Wister  is  tolerant  and 
sympathetic  with  many  races  and  types.  Since  the  World 
War  such  traits  have  been  expressed  in  essays  urging  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  understanding,  in  The  Ancient  Grudge 
and  later  volumes.  He  has  high  ideals  for  the  writer  and 
one  regrets  that  he  has  not  produced  more  fiction.  In  the 
Preface  to  The  Virginian  he  gives  his  definition  of  the  his¬ 
torical  novel,  not  necessarily  one  of  past  days,  like  Hugh 
Wynne,  but  more  truly  books  like  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham 
and  others  by  Howells  and  James  that  “picture  an  era  and 
personify  a  type.  .  .  .  Any  narrative  which  presents  fault¬ 
lessly  a  day  and  a  generation  is  of  necessity  historical.” 

Irving  Bacheller 
(1859-) 

In  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  Hamlin  Garland  recalls 
his  association  with  “the  Bacheller  Syndicate,”  that  supplied 
literary  material  to  magazines.  The  director  of  this  syndi¬ 
cate  for  fourteen  years  was  Irving  Bacheller.  Garland  says 
of  him,  “even  at  that  time  he  struck  me  as  more  of  a  poet 
than  a  business  man”  (Chap.  XXXIV,  p.  443).  A  scholar 
and  poet  by  nature  was  the  boy  born  at  Pierpont,  New  York. 
He  was  graduated  with  honors  from  St.  Lawrence  Univer¬ 
sity;  he  can  write  many  degrees  after  his  name.  His  an¬ 
cestry  dates  back  to  Pilgrims  on  the  Mayflower  and  to  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soldiers.  History  was  his  favorite  study  at  school. 
He  sustained  this  interest  while  he  was  serving  as  reporter 
on  the  Brooklyn  Times  and  later  as  an  editor  of  the  New 
York  World.  He  has  lectured  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
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for  he  is  a  wide  traveler,  always  mingling  research  with 
pleasure. 

His  first  book  was  published  in  1890,  The  Master  of 
Silence;  but  it  was  a  decade  before  he  was  recognized  as  a 
popular  writer,  through  Eben  Holden  and  D’ri  and  I.  The 
former  book  remains  as  his  first  literary  badge  of  honor. 
It  is  a  result  of  his  own  experiences  as  journalist  in 
New  York,  joined  with  his  careful  study  of  the  Civil  War 
period.  Horace  Greeley  was  supposed  to  be  the  incentive 
for  the  plan  of  the  story.  Its  success  was  due  to  spontaneous 
humor  and  colloquialisms  scattered  through  its  pages,  as  well 
as  to  its  keen  analysis  of  characters  from  real  life  and  fiction. 
It  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  David  Harum,  and  it 
became  a  winning  rival  of  Westcott’s  amusing  tale  of  the 
hotel  lounger  and  “hoss-swapper.”  When  Irving  Bacheller 
wrote  D’ri  and  I  he  went  farther  back  in  history,  to  the 
times  of  the  second  war  with  England  and  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  “Yankees  and  Canadians  in  the  North  Country,”  on 
the  borderland  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  region  was  famil¬ 
iar  to  him  from  boyhood ;  he  had  heard  many  of  the  stories 
beside  his  own  fireside  in  the  evenings,  stories  about  the 
wild  rides  at  night,  the  visit  of  President  Monroe  and  the 
brave  deeds  of  Darius,  or  “D’ri”  who  was  “a  pure-bred 
Yankee,  quaint,  rugged,  wise,  truthful.” 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has  written  books  of 
two  types,  novels  of  history,  based  upon  episodes  and  char¬ 
acters  of  Revolutionary  days  and  the  Civil  War  period,  or 
those  that  depict  the  time  of  Christ;  then,  by  contrast,  he 
has  written  books  of  light  humor  and  satire  upon  twen¬ 
tieth  century  manners  and  foibles.  By  his  series  of  Keeping 
Up  with  Lizzie  (and  with  Harry  and  William )  he  has  given 
a  new  phase  to  our  national  diction.  There  is  incidental 
humor  in  the  novels  of  history  but  there  seems  a  sharp 
cleavage  between  the  two  types  of  story.  Shall  Irving 
Bacheller  be  classified  primarily  as  novelist  of  history  or 
as  humorist?  His  books  are  popular,  as  all  public  libraries 
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will  testify ;  they  appeal  by  their  simplicity  of  style  and 
structure,  and  their  cheerful  sentimentalism. 
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George  Gordon,  The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (1919) 

Certain  qualities  of  mind  and  conscience  are  evident  in  all 
his  novels  of  serious  trend.  He  is,  essentially,  a  lover  of 
outdoors;  to  Silas  Strong  he  gives  the  subtitle  Emperor  of 
the  Woods;  trees,  birds  and  animals  have  prominent  places 
in  his  stories.  He  is  a  researcher  who  knows  no  weariness 
until  he  has  traced  his  data  to  its  very  source.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  romance,  In  the  Days  of  Poor  Richard,  he 
says  that  much  of  “the  color  is  derived  from  old  letters, 
diaries  and  newspaper  clippings  in  the  possession  of  a  well- 
known  American  family.”  That  statement  might  apply  with 
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adaptations,  to  nearly  all  his  historical  fiction.  Sometimes 
the  pages  read  more  like  records  than  creative  novels.  In 
the  Days  of  Poor  Richard  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  docu¬ 
mented  stories.  The  inventor,  philospher  and  statesman, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  lives  again  in  Philadelphia  and  Paris. 
Other  men  of  history  are  here  with  graphic  features,  Wash¬ 
ington,  General  Howe,  Arnold  and  Patrick  Henry.  Excel¬ 
lent  in  dramatic  vigor  is  the  chapter  of  Andre’s  capture  and 
Solomon’s  Last  Fight,  as  he  realizes  the  treachery  of  Arnold 
and  brings  the  report  to  Washington  (Chap.  XXXI).  Is  the 
book  strengthened  or  marred  by  the  use  of  so  many  letters? 

As  the  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  period  were  revealed 
in  this  romance,  so  those  of  the  Civil  War  era  are  drawn 
clearly  in  Father  Abraham  and  A  Man  for  the  Ages.  The 
personality  of  Lincoln  is  revealed  through  the  memories  of 
a  young  telegraph  operator,  Randall  Hope,  who  is  devoted 
to  the  President.  It  has  passages  of  cumulative  emotion. 
Life  in  Washington  and  at  the  White  House  is  portrayed 
beside  the  political  and  military  events.  Anecdotes  and 
stories  about  Lincoln  lighten  the  tension.  Contrast  this  novel 
with  Winston  Churchill’s  The  Crisis  in  lucidity  of  style  and 
characterizations.  In  Vergilius,  Irving  Bacheller  revealed 
his  knowledge  of  the  days  of  Christ.  A  generation  later  he 
wrote  Dawn ,  with  subtitle,  Lost  Romance  of  the  Time  of 
Christ.  Its  basic  incidents  are  those  of  certain  sheets  of 
vellum  that  were  found  in  an  ancient  monastery  in  Athos, 
translated  from  the  Latin  late  in  the  last  century.  Doris 
of  Colossae,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  trader  and  loved  by  an 
unworthy  man  of  wealth,  is  surmised  to  be  the  woman  to 
whom  Christ  said,  “Go,  and  sin  no  more.”  The  episodes 
of  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  departure  of  Paul  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  vital  parts  of  the  background. 
Even  more  pictorial  is  the  opening  chapter  of  The  Death 
Wind,  Doris’  memory  of  her  return  with  her  father  from 
Gaza  to  the  Nile.  It  is  a  vivid,  illuminating  romance  with 
glamorous  scenes  and  tragic  crises, 
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Robert  W.  Chambers 

(1865-) 

The  trail  of  fiction  produced  by  Robert  W.  Chambers  be¬ 
gan  with  the  historical  novel  and  sketches ;  it  is  verging 
again  towards  that  type  after  several  melodramatic  stories 
of  contemporaneous  life.  The  two  romances,  The  Man 
They  Hanged,  a  story  of  Captain  Kidd,  and  The  Drums  of 
Aulone,  a  revival  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV  in  France,  may 
be  ranked  with  his  best  work  as  novelist.  Certain  critics 
would  select  the  realistic  tales  of  modern  society,  like  The 
Fighting  Chance,  The  Common  Law  or  The  Firing  Line, 
as  superior  to  the  historical  fiction  but  others  will  prefer  the 
latter,  showing  the  author’s  serious  research  and  pictorial 
settings.  Grant  Overton,  in  Authors  of  the  Day  (1922;  p. 
366)  cites  words  by  Chambers  in  answer  to  an  interviewer 
who  suggested  a  loss  of  literary  art :  “Don’t  you  think,  your¬ 
self,  that  your  earlier  work — those  stories  of  Paris  and  those 
novels  of  the  American  revolution — had  something  that  you 
have  sacrificed  in  your  novels  of  our  modern  day?”  he  was 
asked.  His  reply  denied,  in  general,  such  a  verdict :  “Sir, 
I  am  a  story-teller.  A  story-teller  I  began,  and  a  story-teller 
I  remain.  ...  If  a  writer  makes  a  hit  with  a  story  the 
public  wants  him  to  continue  that  sort  of  story.  It  does 
not  follow  the  moods  of  a  writer  from  gay  to  frivolous,  from 
serious  to  grave,  but  I  have  always  liked  to  change,  to  experi¬ 
ment — just  as  I  used  to  like  to  change  my  medium  in 
painting.” 

The  reference  to  painting  is  a  natural  one,  for  Robert 
W.  Chambers  was  an  artist  in  his  earlier  ambition  and 
training.  His  birthplace  was  Brooklyn.  Charles  Dana  Gib¬ 
son  and  Robert  W.  Chambers  were  fellow  students  at  the 
Art  Students’  League  in  New  York.  In  1886,  Chambers 
went  to  Paris  and  was,  for  seven  years,  a  student  at  the 
Julian  Academy.  Some  of  his  paintings  were  accepted  at 
the  Paris  Salon.  Back  in  New  York,  he  made  illustrations 
for  Life,  Vogue  and  Truth.  One  day,  while  drawing  scenes 
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of  art  studios  in  Paris,  he  wrote  some  descriptive  words  and 
these  were  collected  later,  with  other  sketches,  in  his  first 
book,  In  the  Quarter  (1893).  He  has  never  lost  his  inter¬ 
est  in  art  and  is  an  expert  authority  on  Chinese  and  Japanese 
antiques,  on  armor  and  rugs.  With  the  skill  of  an  artist 
he  writes  his  background ;  his  canvas  is  often  too  crowded 
but  the  light  and  shade  are  used  by  the  painter.  From  his 
studies  of  French  history  he  drew  material  for  romances 
from  The  King  in  Yellow  to  Ashes  of  Empire.  He  decided 
“to  dramatize  American  history,”  so  he  began  this  series  with 
Cardigan.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  located  near  his  home, 
Broadalbin,  south  of  the  Adirondacks.  He  has  produced 
more  than  thirty  books  in  twenty  years.  Besides  fiction  he 
has  written  plays  and  scenarios  and  a  musical  comedy,  “Iole.” 
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Grasp  of  his  material  and  a  daring  imagination  are  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  author  who  claims,  with  justice,  to  be  “a 
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born  story-teller.”  Lack  of  fine  technique,  scorn  of  literary 
usages  and  sifting  of  the  irrelevant  from  the  significant,  are 
defects  that  become  evident  in  some  of  his  novels.  He  is 
especially  successful  with  scenes  of  history  in  France.  The 
Drums  of  Aulone  attests  his  sustained  power.  Michelle,  the 
Huguenot  girl,  with  fine  emotions  and  courage,  exemplifies 
the  motto  of  her  house  of  Aulone,  “Fearing  God  Alone.” 
Note  the  reiteration  of  drums,  as  an  outstanding  memory  of 
the  narrator.  What  other  historical  novel  by  an  American 
writer  has  this  same  motif  in  title  and  accompaniment  to 
events?  Note  terse,  panoramic  sentences  in  opening  of  Chap¬ 
ters  IV,  X  and  XXV. 

Cardigan,  the  first  romance  of  American  history  to  win 
attention,  recalls  Cooper’s  pages  descriptive  of  Indian  tribes 
in  New  York  State,  Mohicans,  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras. 
The  characters  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  Crown,  Lord  Dunmore,  Michael  Car¬ 
digan  and  Silver  Heels,  who  became  Lady  Cardigan,  are 
developed  sanely  and  effectively.  The  story  might  gain 
strength  by  condensation;  pages  of  long  comments  delay 
action,  in  Chapters  VII  and  XIX.  The  dialogue  is  natural 
and  varied;  the  history  is  authentic  and  colorful.  To  relieve 
tension  of  war,  the  author  depicts  ducks  and  trouts,  the  call 
of  the  hounds  and  the  imaginary  feelings  of  Warlock,  the 
noble  steed,  when  he  was  used  as  “a  pack-horse.”  In  a 
romance  of  early  Virginia,  The  Little  Red  Foot,  is  a  fervid 
tribute  to  Sir  William  Johnson  as  “a  world  figure  ...  a 
wise  magistrate,  a  victorious  soldier,  a  builder  of  cities  amid 
a  wilderness,  a  redeemer  of  men.”  Compare  this  novel 
with  Mary  Johnston’s  To  Have  and  To  Hold  and  note  the 
contrasts  in  temperament  and  literary  traits  of  the  two 
authors.  In  these  days  of  prevailing  fashion  to  make  every 
villain  more  startling  in  his  vices,  and  every  former  hero 
either  a  weakling  or  a  hypocrite,  one  is  surprised  at  the 
fervency  of  hero  worship  in  many  of  these  romances.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kidd  ( The  Man  They  Hanged ),  is  a  virile  personality, 
with  salty  tang  of  the  sea  in  actions  and  speech.  He  is 
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the  victim  of  plots  and  intrigues,  “a  pawn  by  those  higher 
up.”  His  home  life  is  graphic  and  appealing.  It  is  a 
typical  romance,  with  the  faults  and  compensating  talents  of 
this  story-teller. 

Several  years  before  Sinclair  Lewis  and  his  confreres,  as 
novelists  of  revolt,  directed  their  lenses  against  the  smugness 
of  Americans,  their  shams  and  domestic  tangles,  Robert  W. 
Chambers  had  placed  his  camera  where  he  could  get  sharply 
defined  pictures  of  such  social  conditions ;  the  results  were 
developed  in  The  Outsiders,  The  Fighting  Chance,  The  Dan¬ 
ger  Mark  and  The  Common  Law.  Realism  dictated  the 
chapters  about  misfit  marriages,  alcohol  addicts,  divorces  and 
the  reactions  upon  the  children.  They  lack  the  ironic  humor 
or  pungent  satire  that  might  transform  many  dull  sentences 
into  crisp  epigrams.  As  types  of  pioneer  social  criticisms  in 
fiction  they  are  interesting  and  prophetic. 

Jack  London 

(1876- 1916) 

George  Wharton  James,  writing  about  Jack  London,  de¬ 
clared,  “For  good  or  evil  he  has  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  his  generation.”  13  This  was  the  year  after  his  death, 
so  premature  at  the  very  moment  when  he  seemed  about  to 
perfect  the  unmistakable  promise  of  such  romances  as  The 
Call  of  the  Wild,  The  Sea  Wolf  and  The  Valley  of  the  Moon. 
Perhaps  he  inherited  a  strain  of  the  wild,  of  love  of  no¬ 
madism,  from  his  father,  the  trapper  and  scout,  John  London. 
Many  races  were  represented  in  the  boy  born  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — Anglo-Saxon,  Dutch,  French  and  German.  He  was 
a  boy  who  loved  adventures,  both  of  physical  prowess  and 
imaginative  glow.  The  latter  often  compensated  him  for 
the  self-denials  of  childhood,  for  the  family  had  little  money. 
He  was  an  avid  reader,  however,  especially  tales  of  romance 
by  Chaillu,  Washington  Irving  and  Ouida.  Of  a  tale  by 
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the  last  author,  Sigma,  he  wrote :  “I  read  it  at  the  age  of 
eight.  The  story  begins :  Tt  was  only  a  little  lad.’  The 
little  lad  was  an  Italian  mountain  peasant.  He  became  an 
artist  with  all  Italy  at  his  feet.  When  I  read  it,  I  was  a 
little  peasant  on  a  poor  California  ranch.  Reading  the 
story,  my  narrow  hill-horizon  was  pushed  back,  and  all  the 
world  was  made  possible  if  I  would  dare  it.  I  dared.”  14 

Varied  were  his  tasks  during  the  usual  school  age  of  a 
boy,  working  in  the  jute  mills  and  the  canneries,  selling 
papers,  doing  all  sorts  of  “jobs”  to  earn  a  few  pennies  for 
himself  and  his  education.  He  “stood  by”  until  he  had 
finished  the  grammar  school ;  he  had  read  constantly  in  his 
spare  moments  and  had  begun  to  try  a  hand  at  writing, 
receiving  a  prize  offered  by  the  San  Francisco  Call  for  a 
descriptive  article.  His  fluency  with  words,  and  his  revolt 
at  limitations  of  poverty,  led  him  to  harangue  street  audi¬ 
ences  on  sociology;  he  was  known  as  “The  Boy  Socialist.” 

The  urge  of  travel  was  keen  but  the  finances  were  lack¬ 
ing;  he  decided  to  “tramp  it,”  as  he  has  recounted  in  The 
Road:  “The  Road  had  gripped  me  and  would  not  let  me  go; 
and  when  later  I  had  voyaged  to  sea  and  done  one  thing 
and  another,  I  returned  to  the  Road  to  make  longer  flights, 
to  be  a  ‘comet’  and  a  profesh,  and  to  plump  into  the  bath 
of  sociology  that  wet  me  to  the  skin.”  He  was  always  in¬ 
terested  in  “the  people.”  His  investigations  of  the  London 
slums  were  narrated  in  People  of  the  Abyss  which  has  been 
compared,  in  direct,  fervent  style  and  incidents,  to  General 
Booth’s  Submerged  Tenth.  The  year  before  he  died  he 
resigned  from  the  Socialist  party  “because  of  its  lack  of 
fire  and  its  loss  of  emphasis  on  the  class  struggle.”  He 
maintained  that  “liberty,  freedom  and  independence”  must  be 
attained  by  races  by  their  own  “strength  of  brawn  and 
brain,”  and  could  not  be  “presented  to  them.” 

Coexistent  with  this  revolt  against  patronage  of  any  kind 
was  his  determination  to  become  self-educated.  It  was 
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while  he  was  serving  a  term  in  jail,  at  Niagara,  in  June, 
1894  (arrested  as  a  hobo  when  General  Kelly’s  Army  of 
Protest,  which  he  had  joined  in  the  West,  failed  of  its  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  East),  that  Jack  London,  then  eighteen  years 
old,  decided  to  train  himself  as  a  writer.  Between  1894 
and  1897  he  finished  courses  at  Oakland  High  School  and 
a  year  at  the  University  of  California,  taking  incredibly  high 
rank,  often  studying  nineteen  and  twenty  hours  a  day,  with 
meager  equipment  in  books.  He  did  janitor’s  service,  laun¬ 
dry  work  and  other  possible  means  of  livelihood,  as  he  has 
revealed  in  pages  of  his  Martin  Eden.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  ten  children  but  his  mother  needed  more  help  for  her 
household  than  he  could  earn  in  part-time  work,  so  he  left 
Berkeley,  in  his  freshman  year,  and  “joined  the  rush  to 
the  Klondike.”  In  Alaska  he  got  little  gold  but  he  “found 
himself :  There  nobody  talks.  Everybody  thinks.  You  get 
your  true  perspective.  I  got  mine.”  Back  to  San  Francisco 
in  a  sailboat,  he  cut  wood,  shoveled  coal  and  wrote  short 
stories  that  were  accepted  by  The  Overland  (result  of  six 
years’  work  for  fifty-three  dollars,  he  says  in  Martin  Eden.) 
More  encouraging  opportunities  were  offered  to  him  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

His  studies  in  biology  and  sociology,  supplemented  by 
friendships  with  the  poets,  George  Sterling  and  Bessie  Mad- 
dern  (who  became  his  first  wife)  are  reflected  in  his  books, 
like  The  Daughter  of  the  Snows  and  The  Children  of  the 
Frost.  In  the  latter  volume  was  the  tale  that  he  selected  as 
his  own  favorite  of  these  North  Country  stories,  “The 
League  of  the  Old  Men.”  The  immediate,  ardent  response 
to  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  in  1903,  established  his  rating  in 
literature  among  the  populace.  As  he  had  hastened  to 
Africa,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War,  so  he  hurried  to 
Japan  as  reporter  when  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict  began. 
Within  five  years  he  had  written  thirteen  books,  previous  to 
1906;  a  reckless  fecundity  which  shows  both  his  incessancy 
and  his  lack  of  literary  precision  and  judgment.  Divorced 
from  his  first  wife,  he  married  Charmian  Kittredge  who 
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has  recalled,  in  Our  Hawaii,  the  year  and  a  half  of  their 
delights  and  hard  work  there.  They  made  cruises  and  short 
sojourns  in  the  West  with  longer  periods  in  Honolulu  until 
his  serious  illness  (which  had  been  menacing  him  for  several 
years),  called  him  back  to  “The  Valley  of  the  Moon/*'  to  die 
in  November,  1916.  Like  Stevenson  he  selected  a  site  for  his 
grave  and  left  specific  directions  for  his  funeral.  Few 
stories  in  fiction  are  more  spectacular  than  was  this  man’s 
life.  His  radiant  personality  impressed  all  who  knew  him; 
he  scorned  models  and  wrote  his  stories — far  too  rapidly 
and  too  hastily — in  a  distinctive  spirit  and  style.  There  are 
brief  illuminating  sentences  of  analysis  of  his  character  by 
Luther  Burbank  in  The  Harvest  of  the  Years  (192 7,  p.  225)  : 
“a  big,  healthy  boy  with  a  taste  for  serious  things,  but  never 
cynical,  never  bitter,  always  good-humored  and  humorous,” 
etc. 
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From  a  certain  angle,  it  would  seem  as  if  Jack  London 
belonged  among  the  novelists  of  revolt  and  escape,  so  bitter 
often  was  his  mood  against  economic  conditions  and  hard¬ 
ships  that  stifled  aspirations.  He  has  kinship,  in  this  way, 
with  Hamlin  Garland  and  Frank  Norris.  Carl  Van  Doren 
links  Norris  and  Jack  London,  saying,  “in  the  Far  West 
Frank  Norris  and  Jack  London  broke  with  the  customary 
tendency  by  turning  away  from  pathos  towards  tragedy, 
and  away  from  discreet  benevolence  towards  emphatic  can¬ 
dor.”  15  Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  in  The  Modern  Novel,  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  “almost  conscientious  pessimism”  which 
hangs  over  so  much  modern  American  writing :  “They  have 
laid  bare  the  tragedy  of  Mark  Twain  and  unmasked  the  bit¬ 
ter  cynicism  of  Jack  London,  as  he  confesses  his  own  com¬ 
plete  disillusionment  in  a  letter  and  adds ;  ‘But  I  know 
better  than  to  give  the  truth  as  I  have  seen  it  in  my  books. 
The  bubbles  of  illusion,  the  pap  of  pretty  lies  are  the  true 
stuff  of  stories”  (p.  137).  Do  you  get  this  impression  of 
Jack  London’s  permeating  cynicism,  as  you  read  his  stories 
of  adventure?  Is  there  an  undercurrent  of  gloom  because 
of  conflicts  of  men  with  conditions?  Would  you  call  him 
a  writer  of  “moral  earnestness”  ?  Are  there  suggestions  of 
Melville  in  his  fantastic  blendings  of  nature  and  turbulent, 
human  crises? 

The  words  from  the  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood,  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  when  “a  little  peasant  lad  in  Italy”  could  stir 
him  to  daring  and  adventuresome  ambitions  seem  more  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  individuality  in  earlier  books  and  those  of 
later  years  that  survive  in  popularity.  Not  studies  of  soci¬ 
ology  in  Actionized  form  but  grim,  dramatic  tales  of  treks 
and  physical  prowess,  of  joy  in  the  glamour  and  excitement 
of  sea  voyages,  or  breathless  recitals  of  animals  at  war,  are 
such  romances  as  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  The  Sea  Wolf,  The 
White  Silence,  South  Sea  Tales  and  The  Valley  of  the  Moon. 
He  complained  that  readers  found  The  Call  of  the  Wild  only 
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absorbing  as  a  romance,  and  that  they  overlooked  the  sym¬ 
bolic  message — the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  was  the  story¬ 
teller  at  his  best,  in  spite  of  unevenness  and  faults  of 
structure,  who  wrote  that  thrilling  tale  of  conflict  between 
Buck,  the  wonderful  dog,  and  the  wolf  pack,  in  the  days  of 
“Klondike  strike.”  Compare  this  dog  story  with  one  of 
Albert  Payson  Terhune’s,  like  Laddie  or  Bruce,  and  note 
similarities  and  marked  differences.  Does  Jack  London  grip 
the  reader’s  imagination  and  defy  literary  criticism? 

Gertrude  Atherton 
(1857-) 

Although  Gertrude  Atherton  may  be  classified  among  the 
realists  of  characterization,  her  historical  fiction  has  value 
and  permanent  favor,  as  exampled  by  The  Conqueror,  The 
Californians  and  The  Immortal  Marriage.  She  has  broad¬ 
ened  her  tastes  and  mind  by  travel  and  contact  with  many 
kinds  of  people.  In  an  interview  16  she  said :  “Most  lives 
are  humdrum  and  commonplace,  on  the  surface  at  least.  So 
I  take  characters  that  haven’t  had  half  a  chance  in  real  life 
and  re-create  their  destinies  for  them  and— well,  my  books 
are  the  result.  I  got  the  idea  from  Taine  when  I  was  very 
young.” 

California  is  her  native  state  and  has  been  the  background 
of  much  of  her  best  fiction.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  L.  Plorn  and  great  grand-niece  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Her  school  days  were  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Benicia, 
California,  and  at  Sayre  Institute,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Her  marriage  to  George  H.  Bowen  Atherton  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  her  as  “one  of  the  most  important  incidents  of 
my  school  life.”  Her  husband  died  in  Chile,  in  1887.  Since 
then  she  has  traveled  widely,  indulging  an  aspiration  of  her 
youth  that  had  expressed  itself  in  writing  imaginary  travel 
books.  She  is  an  indefatigable  writer,  whether  living  in  a 


16  New  York  Sun,  March  31,  1918. 
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New  York  apartment  overlooking  the  Hudson,  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  Washington  or  in  some  European  capital.  She  is 
alert  mentally ;  nothing  daunts  her  courage  and  only  dullness 
disturbs  her  enjoyment.  In  her  personality,  as  in  her  books, 
there  is  impression  of  an  overcrowded  imagination  and  mem¬ 
ory  that  does  not  pause  for  selective  processes.  During  the 
war  she  knew,  by  actual  service  in  welfare  work,  the  women 
of  France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  She  was  given  the 
Chevalier  Legion  of  Honor  award  in  France,  in  1925.  When 
she  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  she  gave  evidence  of  su¬ 
perb  vigor  and  literary  zest  in  The  Immortal  Marriage, 
showing  historical  research  and  dramatic  imagination ;  this 
has  been  followed  by  The  Jealous  Gods  (1928),  a  story  of 
Alcibiades. 
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In  The  American  Novel  To-day  (1928,  p.  247, 
note),  Regis  Michaud  uses  the  expression  “a  crystal  cup,” 
as  applied  to  a  “cold  woman,”  and  says,  “We  owe  that  ex¬ 
pression  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  a  much  talented  novel¬ 
ist  and  a  specialist  of  women’s  psychology  in  the  United 
States.”  Psychologist  she  is  in  certain  novels,  with  intui¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  women’s  emotional  natures.  Sometimes 
her  psychology  is  sound,  as  in  The  White  Morning  and  The 
Immortal  Marriage ;  again  it  is  melodramatic  and  amateur¬ 
ish  in  The  Sisters -in- Law  and  Black  Oxen.  Two  convic¬ 
tions  come  to  the  careful  reader  of  Mrs.  Atherton’s  repre¬ 
sentative  fiction.  The  first  is  the  surprising  inequality  of 
her  work;  compare  books  like  Senator  North  and  The  Con¬ 
queror  with  The  Avalanche  and  The  Crystal  Cup.  The  sec¬ 
ond  conviction  is  that  of  her  wide  range  of  interests  and 
knowledge  and  her  ability  to  produce  novels  of  history, 
with  creative  imagination  and  a  freedom  of  form  that  gives 
her  rank  among  the  pioneers  who  seek  to  “humanize  his¬ 
tory.”  It  requires  little  insight  or  courage  to  predict  that 
The  Conqueror,  The  Californians  and  The  Immortal  Mar¬ 
riage  will  be  remembered  as  her  contribution  to  literature 
long  after  such  trivial,  careless  potboilers  as  Rulers  of  Kings 
— “a  book  of  operas  bouffes  pure  and  simple N  and  Black 
Oxen,  the  caricature  of  the  fad  for  gland  rejuvenation,  have 
been  completely  forgotten.  Perch  of  the  Devil,  a  romance 
of  Montana,  has  a  vivid  character,  Ida  Compton. 

To  her  historical  novels  she  gave  wide,  careful  knowledge 


17  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  257. 
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of  background,  a  deep  interest  in  all  problems  of  heredity 
and  their  reactions,  and  fearless  treatment  of  mixed  phys¬ 
ical  and  psychological  motives.  Her  frank  unfolding  of 
sexual  relations  might  have  been  due  to  her  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  French  realists,  but  she  has  never  acquired  the 
finesse  and  structural  technique  of  Flaubert,  of  De  Maupas¬ 
sant  or  Proust.  Her  diction  is  sometimes  clear  and  poetic, 
or  virile,  as  the  context  may  require ;  too  often  it  is  riotous 
and  ineffective,  while  irrelevant  episodes  mar  the  continuity 
or  the  sequence.  As  a  romanticist  she  does  not  remove  her 
men  and  women  from  the  sordid  or  base ;  like  James  Branch 
Cabell  or  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  she  paints  them  in  such 
conditions,  in  their  true  costumes  (or  their  nudity),  but  she 
gives  to  them  certain  emotional  and  mental  impulses  of  a 
higher  order  that  nullify  the  evil  and  produce  heroic  situa¬ 
tions.  In  many  of  her  best  novels,  like  Senator  North,  The 
Californians,  Ancestors  and  The  Conqueror,  the  leading 
characters  are  fighting  against  hereditary  bonds  which  fetter 
them  in  their  goal  of  freedom  and  self-expansion;  in  the 
first  novel,  such  was  the  effort  of  Betty  Madison;  in  the 
second,  Magdalena  Yorba  is  in  a  continual  conflict  between 
Spanish  ambitions  and  emotions  and  the  inhibitions  of  a 
New  England  conscience;  in  the  third,  Jack  Gwynne,  a  con¬ 
servative  Englishman,  fights  against  the  spell  of  California 
and  his  love  for  Isabel  Otis,  but  gradually  yields  in  the  cul¬ 
minating  hours  of  earthquake  and  fire ;  in  the  fourth,  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  illegitimate,  rises  from  his  blighted  boyhood 
into  international  honor  and  influence. 

The  intense  zeal  of  Mrs.  Atherton  in  her  subject,  and  her 
pulsing  imagination  are  exampled  notably  in  the  dramatized 
biography  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  has  been  said  that 
she  created  Hamilton,  that  she  did  not  portray  him,  but  she 
never  veered  from  actual  history,  mingled  with  accepted  tra¬ 
dition,  about  his  parentage,  his  struggles  against  class  preju¬ 
dice,  his  political  conflicts  with  Clinton  and  Jefferson  and 
the  kindly  relations  between  blue-blooded  Washington  and 
this  brilliant,  farsighted  younger  man  whose  birth  was 
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shrouded  in  mystery.  For  readers  of  the  early  twentieth 
century,  Alexander  Hamilton  lives  in  Mrs.  Atherton’s  The 
Conqueror  and  the  stage  interpretation  of  his  personality  by 
George  Arliss.  Note  the  leisurely  movement  of  the  earlier 
scenes  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  local  color  in  landscape, 
compared  with  the  later  chapters  of  tense  political  struggle 
at  Washington.  Mrs.  Atherton’s  technique  is  far  better  in 
this  novel  than  in  others ;  there  are  less  extraneous  incidents 
and  the  minor  characters  are  well-revealed  through  dia¬ 
logue.  Recall  the  vivid  description  of  the  hurricane  which 
threatened  the  life  of  Hamilton — a  scene  of  dramatic  vigor ! 
As  supplementary  to  this  novel,  read  A  Few  of  Hamilton’s 
Letters,  which  she  edited  (1903),  and  note  the  traits  there 
which  she  expanded  and  vivified  in  The  Conqueror.  Read, 
also,  Alexander  Hamilton  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Statesmen  Series. 

With  the  same  grasp  of  historical  atmosphere  and  charac¬ 
ters  that  she  showed  in  The  Doomswoman,  The  Califor¬ 
nians  and  The  Conqueror,  Mrs.  Atherton  turned  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  another  genius  of  history  whose  personality  too  often 
has  been  vague  and  statue-like,  in  its  literary  portraits — 
Pericles  of  Athens.  In  this  novel  there  are  two  geniuses, 
side  by  side,  for  Aspasia,  his  mate  in  brains  and  love,  is 
given  equal  prominence  with  the  Athenian  leader  in  The 
Immortal  Marriage.  There  are  those  among  critics  who  af¬ 
firm  that  many  of  Mrs.  Atherton’s  women  of  strong  intel¬ 
lect  and  will,  are  her  own  incarnation  in  different  forms — 
Betty  Madison,  Isabel  Otis,  Patience  Sparhawk,  Ida  Comp¬ 
ton,  and  Gisela  Nieburh,  the  leader  of  the  German  women 
in  revolt  against  Prussianism  {The  White  Morning).  It 
would  not  be  inconsistent  to  apply  the  suggestion  to  the 
zestful,  intimate  portrait  of  Aspasia.  Beautiful  and  rest¬ 
less  at  twenty-four,  this  girl  left  her  native  city  of  Miletus 
and  went  to  Athens.  Added  to  her  beauty  and  wit  was  a 
deep  interest  in  philosophy  and  politics,  as  well  as  the  arts. 
Her  life  at  the  home  of  her  guardian,  Hippodamus,  is  nar¬ 
rated  with  vividness  and  with  that  detestation  of  the  merely 
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dull  and  conventional  which  is  a  trait  of  the  author.  Peri¬ 
cles  is  reluctantly  stirred  to  passion  for  this  marvel  of  beauty 
and  brains ;  he  would  divorce  his  wife  and  marry  her  if  it 
were  not  illegal  for  an  Athenian  to  marry  a  woman  of  an¬ 
other  Grecian  state.  Because  her  love  was  stronger  than  her 
pride,  Aspasia  consented  to  become  his  “hetaira,”  his  com¬ 
panion  in  the  home  and  state.  So  appealing  was  her  charm 
and  her  courage  that  the  Athenians  accepted  this  status  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  cultural  inspiration  of  both  Pericles  and 
Aspasia.  Mrs.  Atherton  has  contrasted  those  who  admired 
this  leader,  this  patron  of  the  great  Phidias,  with  his  political 
enemies  whose  intrigues  created  some  dramatic  moments. 
The  minor  characters  in  the  story  vary  in  revelation ;  the 
most  convincing  are  Phidias  and  Alcibiades,  foils  to  each 
other  in  their  attitude  to  beauty  and  love.  The  setting  of 
social  Athens,  in  her  religion,  revels  and  jealousies,  attests 
the  author’s  complete  knowledge  of  this  memorable  period 
of  Grecian  civilization.  Compare  this  modernized  romance 
of  Athens  with  John  Erskine’s  The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of 
Troy  and  summarize  the  literary  differences  in  mood,  style 
and  reaction  upon  the  reader’s  imagination.  Have  these 
authors  sustained  the  Hellenic  atmosphere  or  submerged  it 
beneath  ironic  wit  and  dialogue,  adapted  to  the  twentieth 
century?  Is  the  vivid  scene  where  Pericles  begs,  with  tears, 
that  Aspasia  (charged  with  disbelief  in  their  gods)  should 
be  spared  death,  dramatic  or  melodramatic?  Is  it  anti- 
climactic  for  Sophocles  to  say,  when  he  hears  of  the  scene, 
“‘What  superb  art!  Would  I  had  been  there  to  witness 
it!’”?  As  a  marked  contrast  to  the  modern  treatment  of 
historical  women,  recall  the  stiff  academic  dignity  of  Hypa¬ 
tia,  as  idealized  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

Mary  Austin 
(1868-) 

Because  Mary  Austin  has  so  many  avenues  of  thought 
and  expression,  so  many  positions  of  varied  responsibility, 
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her  output  in  fiction  is  much  less  than  her  readers  desire. 
She  is  called  upon  as  publicist  and  lecturer,  as  adviser  about 
Indian  affairs ;  she  writes  magazine  articles  upon  many 
themes  and  investigates  others ;  she  writes  tales  and  sketches, 
but  she  fails  to  add  more  novels  to  her  list  of  such  caliber 
as  The  Land  of  Little  Rain,  Isidro  and  The  Ford.  She  was 
born  in  Carlinville,  Illinois,  daughter  of  George  Hunter  and 
his  wife,  Savilla;  both  came  from  families  of  sturdy  pio¬ 
neers.  She  graduated  from  Blackburn  University,  but  ill¬ 
ness  compelled  her  to  desist  from  further  study  and  live  in 
the  open  in  California.  She  spent  time  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Sierras  and  the  border  of  the  Mojave  Desert,  places 
that  have  been  reproduced  in  the  background  of  her  Califor¬ 
nia  stories.  She  had  a  brief  experience  as  teacher  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles.  In  1891  she  married  Staf¬ 
ford  W.  Austin,  registrar  of  the  United  States  Land  Office 
in  Owens  Valley,  California.  Here,  at  Independence,  they 
lived  close  by  Indians — Mojave,  Ute  and  Shoshone — and 
she  observed  carefully  both  nature  and  humanity  about  her. 
The  Land  of  Little  Rain  reflected  these  surroundings  of 
pines,  sagebrush,  wild  beasts  and  trails  for  white  men  and 
red.  She  often  performed  valiant  feats  during  those  years 
on  “the  edge  of  Death  Valley,”  in  help  for  neighbors  or 
guidance  of  the  stage  over  the  desert  when  the  driver  fell 
ill.  She  always  had  a  mystic  strain  in  her  nature  and  this 
was  fostered  by  her  intimate  contacts  with  the  Indians,  their 
Medicine  Women  and  their  gods.  After  leaving  the  desert 
home,  she  became  the  center  of  a  group  of  authors,  including 
Jack  London  and  George  Sterling,  at  Carmel,  California. 
In  her  play,  “The  Arrow  Maker,”  are  reflections  of  these 
experiences  and  spiritual  adventures.  Her  interest  in 
woman’s  suffrage  was  keen  and  active ;  it  has  been  followed 
by  many  other  political  and  economic  aspirations.  She 
spends  part  time  in  New  York;  other  months  in  Santa  Fe, 
in  her  adobe  house,  writing  chapters  of  long-promised 
autobiography. 
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In  one  of  her  sketches,  “Jimville :  A  Bret  Harte  Town,” 
in  The  Land  of  Little  Rain,  Mary  Austin  complains  that 
her  volume  does  not  satisfy  her  because  she  “is  too  near  to 
her  material  .  .  .  the  desert  has  ‘struck  in.’  ”  These  four¬ 
teen  sketches  are  linked  by  a  common  background  and  hu¬ 
manity.  More  descriptions  of  borderlands  and  Old  Cali¬ 
fornia  sheep  ranges  are  in  The  Flock.  Isidro  is  her  out¬ 
standing  novel,  both  in  structure  and  characterization.  Cali¬ 
fornia  of  the  padres  forms  the  background  for  the  romantic 
adventures  of  Isidro,  younger  son  of  Antonio  Escobar,  as  he 
rides  out,  “singing  lightly  to  the  jingle  of  his  bit  and  bridle 
rein,  as  if  it  were  no  great  matter  for  a  man  with  good 
Castilian  blood  in  him,  and  his  youth  at  high  tide,  to  become 
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a  priest”  (1905,  p.  1).  The  character  of  Ysabel  Castro, 
whose  child  was  lost  and  found  (Chap.  V),  is  drawn  with 
incisiveness  and  emotional  climax.  Excellent  dialogue  is 
used  to  develop  the  characters  in  Chapter  VIII,  Mascado. 
There  are  elements  of  subtle  humor  and  wholesome  phi¬ 
losophy  when  Isidro  Comes  to  a  Conclusion  (Chap.  XVI). 
The  romantic  form  and  the  pictorial  setting  are  sustained 
throughout  this  representative  novel. 

A  Woman  of  Genius  is  the  life  story  of  an  actress,  Olivia 
Lattimore,  and  her  domestic  tangles.  It  is  a  realistic  novel 
with  a  vitally  real  heroine,  in  her  maternal  joy  and  grief, 
and  her  conflict  between  her  dramatic  gifts  and  her  loyalty 
to  an  unworthy  husband.  The  Ford  was  inspired  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  She  says :  “The  book  records  incidents 
in  my  own  life  in  the  struggle  for  the  waters  of  Owens 
River  which  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  stole  from  us.” 18 
Anne  Brent  is  a  convincing  character  in  this  serious  story. 
In  estimating  Mary  Austin’s  contributions  of  distinctive 
value,  her  sketches  and  legends  of  Indian  lore  and  western 
trails,  in  The  Basket  Woman  and  The  Land  of  Little  Rain, 
with  memory  of  the  vivid  pictures  in  The  Flock  and  her 
unified  romance,  Isidro,  will  have  highest  rank.  They  are 
narratives  with  first-hand  knowledge  and  glowing  imagina¬ 
tion. 


William  McFee 

(1881 -) 

Because  William  McFee  has  chosen  to  live  in  America  in 
recent  years,  and  has  become  identified  with  her  commercial 
and  literary  interests,  he  may  be  claimed  by  either  England 
or  the  United  States.  He  was  born  at  sea,  on  the  three- 
masted  Erin’s  Isle  on  its  way  from  India.  This  ship  was 
designed,  owned  and  commanded  by  his  father,  an  English 


18  Grant  Overton,  The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (rev.  ed., 
1928),  p.  18.  All  quotations  from  The  Women  Who  Make  Our 
Novels  by  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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sea  captain.  His  mother,  a  Canadian,  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  on  his  voyages  until  the  boy  was  born.  Then  she  made 
a  home  in  New  Southgate,  a  suburb  of  London,  and  William 
was  educated  in  city  schools  and  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suf¬ 
folk.  For  three  years  he  was  an  apprentice  student  in  the 
McMuirland’s  Engineering  Shops  at  Aldergate.  After  a 
period  in  the  London  office  of  a  firm  of  Yorkshire  engi¬ 
neers,  the  young  man  gave  vent  to  his  love  of  writing.  He 
had  spent  his  evenings  and  spare  time  in  reading  at  the 
Northampton  Institute  and  British  Museum.  Through 
friendship  with  an  artist,  he  moved  to  Cheyne  Walk,  Chel¬ 
sea,  and  met  literary  acquaintances.  He  had  another  urge, 
however,  that  of  the  sea;  at  twenty-four  he  became  junior 
engineer  on  one  of  his  uncle’s  ships  bound  for  Genoa.  In 
the  years  that  followed  he  “cruised  seven  seas”  and  held 
licenses  and  certificates  from  both  English  and  American 
institutes.  Many  of  his  later  books,  like  Captain  Mace¬ 
doine’s  Daughter,  Command  and  Pilgrims  of  Adversity,  are 
reflections  of  his  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Caribbean  Seas.  Characters  like  Spenlove,  chief  engineer, 
the  Sarafov  family  of  Saloniki,  and  James  Wishart,  third 
engineer  (intrigued  by  Yolande  from  Havana)  are  imagi¬ 
native  creations  expanded  from  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  William  McFee,  the  seaman,  made  contacts  on  ship¬ 
board  and  in  harbor. 

His  urge  for  writing  seemed  equal  to  that  for  the  sea.  He 
wrote  short  stories,  Letters  from  an  Ocean  Tramp,  and 
Casuals  of  the  Sea,  his  first  romance.  He  spent  three  years 
in  framing  and  revising  this  story.  Like  his  later  novels, 
this  had  many  elements  besides  that  of  the  sea  introduced 
into  the  plot  and  characterizations.  The  joys  of  authorship 
began  to  call  for  more  leisure,  especially  as  he  had,  “in  his 
head,”  material  for  other  novels  that  demanded  expression. 
He  decided  to  leave  the  British  Trade  Marine  service  and 
come  to  the  United  States  to  join  his  friends,  the  Elders, 
who  were  responsible  largely  for  his  literary  incentive.  They 
had  settled  in  California,  when  they  left  England,  but  had 
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been  victims  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  there.  They  lived 
in  Nutley,  New  Jersey. 

McFee  resigned  his  marine  service  in  England,  making 
the  decision  in  Glasgow  and  walking  thence  to  London, 
largely  to  gain  setting  for  a  later  novel.  He  shipped  as 
passenger  for  the  first  time  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
and  came  north  to  join  his  friends  in  New  Jersey.  Here 
he  wrote  Aliens.  How  he  came  to  write  this  book,  and  to 
revise  it  thoroughly,  he  has  told  in  an  interesting  preface  to 
the  American  edition  of  1918.  The  character  of  Carville 
was  suggested  while,  like  the  narrator  of  the  story,  he  was 
a  bachelor  friend  of  a  family  in  New  Jersey  and  knew  this 
neighbor.  He  intended  Aliens  as  a  short  story  but  it  “grew.” 
Before  it  was  published,  in  England,  he  felt  again  the  urge 
of  the  sea  and  was  serving  as  assistant  engineer  on  a  mail- 
boat  from  New  Orleans  to  Christobal.  When  the  first  proof 
sheets  from  England  came  to  him,  he  says  he  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  with  them.  “The  outward  trappings  of  literature 
had  fallen  away  from  me  with  the  heavy  northern  clothing 
which  I  had  discarded  on  coming  South.”  He  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  Aliens  in  this  first  edition  and  was  determined  to 
revise  it.  The  World  War  was  on  and  he  tells  of  adventures 
while  the  book  was  growing  in  its  new  form:  “Aeroplanes 
bombed  the  ship,  Zeppelins  came  down  in  flaming  ruin 
around  them ;  sailing  without  lights  they  narrowly  missed 
going  aground” — but  the  book  was  finished  and  published  in 
1918. 

After  the  war  William  McFee,  demobilized,  intended  to 
settle  down  with  his  newly-wed  wife,  in  New  Jersey,  but  the 
United  Fruit  Company  offered  him  a  place  as  chief  engineer 
and  he  combined,  for  a  while  longer,  his  pursuits  as  engineer 
and  writer.  He  is  fond  of  contrasting  the  demands  of  the 
two  crafts,  saying,  “You  know  where  you  are  with  steam.” 
His  responsibility  for  the  fruit  (bananas  must  be  kept  at 
uniform  temperature  of  540)  and  various  adventures  on 
these  merchant  marines  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing 
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three  books  within  four  years,  Captain  Macedoine’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,  Command  and  Harbours  of  Memory.  The  last  was  a 
series  of  essays,  collected  from  magazines.  Among  them  are 
some  self-revealing  paragraphs,  especially  in  “Some  Good 
But  Insufficient  Reasons  for  Silence”  and  “The  Artist 
Philosopher.”  The  two  callings  coordinated  well  with  Wil¬ 
liam  McFee.  His  reluctance  to  leave  the  sea  for  permanent 
residence  ashore  was  expressed  thus :  “I  suspect  the  sed¬ 
entary  writer.  Of  art  I  never  grow  weary,  but  she  calls 
me  all  over  the  world.  The  sea  is  a  good  life  and  I  love  it. 
I  love  the  men  and  their  ships.  I  find  in  them  a  never- 
ending  panorama  which  illustrates  my  theme,  the  problem 
of  human  folly.  I  stay  at  sea  to  keep  in  contact  with 
reality.”  19  As  Race  was  growing,  he  shipped  on  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  trip  for  atmosphere  of  the  sea. 

Like  Conrad,  he  is  restless  on  shore,  but  he  has  joined 
the  colony  of  writers  and  artists  at  Westport,  Connecticut, 
where  he  finds  new  delights  in  gardening  and  sports.  Like 
Conrad,  also,  his  memory  is  stocked  with  material  from  his 
many  years  as  a  sailor,  and  his  contacts  with  “human  folly” 
both  on  ship  and  on  land.  He  colors  these  memories  with 
imagination  and  philosophy.  In  partial  answer  to  inquiries 
whether  Command  was  “modeled  from  life,”  he  states  his 
literary  conviction  in  an  article,  “Studies  in  Patriotism” : 
“There  are,  of  course,  authors  still  alive,  who  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  ‘drawing  from  life’  in  their  fictions,  unaware 
that,  in  so  far  as  they  are  correct,  they  diminish  the  value 
of  their  work.  They  have  mistaken  their  vocation,  and 
should  go  at  once  into  the  photographic  business,  where  such 
claims  are  considered  and  paid  for  at  the  market  rate. 
Moods  and  persons,  then,  whose  advent  is  instrumental  in 
precipitating  in  the  author’s  mind  those  soluble  and  shadowy 
elements  which  are  the  basis  of  a  work  of  art:  the  moods 
and  persons  pass,  and  are  possibly  forgotten ;  or  they  may 
return  and  evoke  yet  other  moods  and  persons,  shadows  of 

19  Harry  A.  Maule,  William  McFee;  A  Biographical  Sketch,  p.  36. 
By  permission  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company. 
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shadows,  in  whose  communion  the  artist  can  see  the  faint 
beginnings  of  another  tale.”  20 
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In  spite  of  careful  rewriting  of  Aliens ,  and  its  many  ex¬ 
cellencies  in  structure  and  characterization  of  the  Carvilles, 
it  does  not  grip  the  reader’s  memory  as  do  the  three 
romances,  with  more  salty  flavor,  Casuals  of  the  Sea,  Cap¬ 
tain  Macedoine’s  Daughter  and  Command.  The  first  pro¬ 
claimed  the  author  to  be  what  he  has  since  been  called  by 
critics,  “a  romantic  realist.”  Is  this  phrase  a  contradiction 
or  a  paradox?  Does  it  apply,  also,  to  other  authors  like 
Conrad,  Melville,  Dickens,  Kipling?  In  this  story  he  showed 
his  humor  and  his  sympathy  with  “the  huge  middle  class,” 
with  their  simplicity  of  life,  their  bewilderments  and  their 
“respectability.”  The  families  of  the  Goodriches  and  the 
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Browns  make  excellent  group  photographs.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Bert  Goodrich  at  school,  trying  to  learn  the  lines, 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 

All  spotless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 

is  ludicrous  and  pathetic  with  his  “dubious  enunciations” ; 
“Flying  Machine  Brown,  in  his  brother’s  old  coat  and  his 
father’s  Shakespear  collar,  with  his  alert  yet  vacuous  fea¬ 
tures”  is  as  realistic.  The  school  scene  is  good  comedy,  with 
satiric  undertone.  Mrs.  Wilfey,  “an  expert  pilferer  of 
ideas,”  is  true  to  type,  although  she  may  have  been  a  little 
prophetic  and  overdrawn  in  1916.  Is  the  reader  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  relations  of  Minnie  Goodrich  and  the 
debonair  Anthony  Gilfillan?  Note  the  whimsical  and  genial 
ending  of  the  book,  typical  of  the  author’s  sympathy  with 
his  characters. 


NOTABLE  NOVELS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Stephen  Crane 

(1870- 1900) 

Although  Stephen  Crane,  the  author  of  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage  (1896),  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth 
century,  his  influence  upon  later  fiction  is  being  stressed 
yearly,  especially  in  this  aftermath  of  the  World  War.  His 
daring,  graphic  portrayal  of  war  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
untutored  soldier  lad,  whose  imagination  and  emotion  suf¬ 
fered  tortures,  was  a  startling  challenge  to  the  generally 
bombastic  and  sentimental  stories  of  war,  previous  to  this 
novel.  Stephen  Crane  had  no  actual  experience  with  war 
in  an  army  but  he  had  talked  with  Civil  War  veterans  and 
he  had  observed  life  at  the  front  and  in  camp  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  the  Greco-Turkish  and  the  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  wars.  He  was  born  in  Newark  and  contributed,  for  a  few 
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years,  articles  to  the  New  York  press  under  the  pen  name 
of  Johnson  Smith.  While  in  Cuba  as  journalist,  he  con¬ 
tracted  an  illness  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He 
died,  in  search  of  health,  in  the  Black  Forest,  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  In  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  G.  Jean-Aubry 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  21 1,  220),  Joseph  Conrad  writes  of  visits  from 
and  to  Stephen  Crane  and  the  impressions  of  his  evasive 
personality.  As  author  he  ranks  him  among  “the  impres¬ 
sionists,”  yet  he  is  distinctly  a  realist  in  certain  passages  of 
this  war  novel  and  in  his  earlier  story,  Maggie,  A  Girl  of  the 
Streets  (1893).  This  has  many  qualities  in  common  with 
the  work  of  Frank  Norris  (his  companion  in  time),  and 
Theodore  Dreiser,  in  later  publications.  The  private  soldier, 
Henry,  whose  experiences,  mostly  of  mind  and  imagination, 
form  the  thread  of  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  was  a 
dreamer  whose  gamut  of  emotions,  in  the  face  of  war,  ranged 
from  fear  and  mortification  to  revolt  and  hatred.  There 
are  many  graphic  passages :  the  opening  chapter,  Chapter 
IV,  “with  the  din  in  front  and  shell  screaming  like  a  storm 
banshee” ;  Chapter  VIII  in  which,  “against  the  hymn  of 
twilight,”  comes  the  wild  excitement  of  battle ;  and  Chap¬ 
ter  XVII,  with  the  turbulent  emotions  of  Henry.  In  periodic 
sentences,  like  etchings,  the  author  depicts  the  “wags”  with 
their  stories  and  raucous  laughs,  and  the  others  “who  shrank 
and  flinched.  They  stood  as  men  tied  to  stakes.”  What  is 
the  reader’s  immediate  reaction  to  this  novel?  What  is  a 
later,  assimilated  influence?  Compare  it  with  C.  E.  Mon¬ 
tague’s  Rough  Justice,  or  one  of  Ford  Madox  Ford’s  war 
novels.  Note,  by  contrast,  the  brevity  of  style  and  per¬ 
meating  pathos  in  Crane’s  story.  Read  what  Ford  Madox 
Ford  said  about  this  novel  by  Crane  and  his  reaction  to  it, 
in  the  section  on  war  novelists  in  Part  I  of  this  book.  Read 
Stephen  Crane;  A  study  in  American  Letters,  by  Thomas 
Beer  (1923).  An  edition  of  Crane’s  books,  in  ten  volumes,  is 
being  published  (Alfred  A.  Knopf).  Note  three  influences 
of  this  writer  upon  American  fiction  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  method,  motive  and  characterization.  Can  he  be  called 
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pioneer  in  “the  subjective  school”?  “Modern  American  fic¬ 
tion  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Stephen  Crane,”  say  Carl 
and  Mark  Van  Doren  in  American  and  British  Literature 
Since  1890  (p.  45).  Is  that  a  rigid  or  an  elastic  statement? 

James  Boyd 

(1888 -) 

Drums,  by  James  Boyd,  a  novel  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  attracted  widespread  interest  when  it  appeared  (1925) 
by  its  originality  of  treatment,  its  wealth  of  material  and  its 
leisurely  movement,  with  climactic  scenes  of  pathos  and  dra¬ 
matic  action.  The  social  and  political  conditions  in  the 
South  preceding  the  outbreak,  the  subtle  and  sad  rifts  in 
families  of  long-time  Tories,  the  anxious  waiting  at  home 
for  news  from  the  high  seas  and  the  fields  of  battle — such 
are  the  chief  elements  in  this  story.  Humor  is  not  lacking, 
as  is  evident  in  the  opening  chapter  where  Johnny  Fraser 
is  trying  to  learn  “classics.”  Wistfulness  dominates  in  his 
farewell  to  his  mother,  when  he  leaves  for  England ;  pathos 
is  the  note  in  the  final  scene  where,  as  a  crippled  Morgan 
Scout,  he  watches  the  return  of  the  victorious  Maryland 
Continentals — pathos  lightened  by  a  militant  spirit.  Com¬ 
pare  the  narrative  in  Chapters  XLIII-XLIV,  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  Serapis,  with  the  same 
event  described  by  Winston  Churchill  in  Richard  Carvel. 
Note  the  artistic  use  of  Drums  as  an  undertone  in  the  story. 
Is  the  action  retarded  by  too  much  dialogue? 

James  Boyd  was  born  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University  and  studied  at 
Cambridge,  England.  He  served  with  the  A.E.F.  in  action 
at  St.  Mihiel  and  elsewhere.  History  has  been  his  study, 
especially  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  periods  of  the 
Revolution  and  Civil  War.  The  latter  crisis  is  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  second  noteworthy  novel,  Marching  On! 
(1927).  James  Fraser,  the  leading  character,  son  of  a  poor 
farmer  in  North  Carolina,  is  a  descendant  of  the  same 
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Fraser  family  that  had  major  parts  in  Drums.  The  set¬ 
ting  of  the  opening  chapters,  near  Southern  Pines  (the 
home  of  the  author),  is  vividly  pictured.  The  love  story 
of  James  Fraser  and  Stewart  Provost,  of  wealthy  and 
blue-blooded  aristocracy,  is  developed  with  subtle,  re¬ 
strained  romance.  Incidents  of  the  war  are  visualized, 
especially  the  death  of  Captain  Charles  Provost  and  the 
grief  of  Fraser.  The  general  trend  of  the  story,  however, 
is  the  “marching  on!”  through  weary  hours.  Are  the 
tragedies  that  befall  the  Provost  family  consistently  re¬ 
vealed  ?  Climactic  drama  may  be  noted  in  Chapters  XXXIV 
and  XXXV,  where  James  Fraser  is  in  prison.  The  letters 
of  James  and  Stewart  are  adapted  to  the  individuals  and  help¬ 
ful  in  advancing  the  plot.  Compare  this  novel  with  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage,  and  express  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  Stephen  Crane  and  James  Boyd  in  (1)  atmos¬ 
phere,  (2)  methods  of  revealing  characters,  (3)  attitude  of 
authors  towards  romance.  Is  there  any  taint  of  sentimental¬ 
ism  in  the  work  of  James  Boyd?  What  are  his  literary 
merits?  In  Marching  On!  he  draws  a  clear,  heroic  picture 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  with  frank  comments  of  younger 
soldiers  about  his  leadership.  Read  John  Drinkwater’s  play, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  note  similar  expressions. 

Honore  Willsie  Morrow,  born  in  Iowa  of  New  England 
ancestors,  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
She  spent  a  period  in  Arizona,  writing  and  becoming  imbued 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  desert  which  she  used  in  her 
later  stories,  The  Heart  of  the  Desert  and  Still  Jim  (Stokes). 
She  came  to  New  York,  selling  a  few  short  stories  as  bait, 
and  became  editor  of  the  Delineator.  She  decided  that  her 
best  writing  could  be  done  along  the  trend  of  historical  fic¬ 
tion  so  she  began  to  read  steadily  with  Marcus  Whitman 
and  Lincoln  as  her  chosen  heroes.  After  she  had  read  the 
diary  of  Narcissa  Whitman  she  wrote  that  vivid  romance, 
We  Must  March,  followed  by  On  to  Oregon.  It  is  a  spirited, 
well-documented  story  of  that  famous  trek  westward,  full  of 
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emotional  vigor.  “I  read  all  I  could  find  on  Lincoln  for 
eight  years,”  she  said  to  the  writer,  in  comments  upon  her 
historical  novel,  Forever  Free,  which  has  Lincoln  the  Eman¬ 
cipator  as  its  hero.  She  has  completed  a  second  romance 
(1928),  carrying  on  the  life  of  Lincoln  in  Reconstruction 
policies  which  he  discussed  with  Charles  Sumner.  Incidents 
in  the  Lincoln  home,  especially  linked  with  the  boy,  Tad, 
form  other  chapters  of  this  novel,  With  Malice  Towards 
None.  Mrs.  Morrow  has  visualized  other  characters  in  her 
fiction  with  historical  and  literary  background :  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton  of  Texas,  Fray  Francisco  Garces,  the  priest  explorer  of 
the  Southwest,  and  A.  Bronson  Alcott  ( The  Father  of  Little 
Women,  1927). 

William  Stearns  Davis,  born  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
(1877),  received  many  honors  in  scholarship  at  Harvard  and 
foreign  universities.  He  has  been  professor  of  history  at 
Radcliffe,  Oberlin  and  Beloit  colleges  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  is  an  authority  on  history  and  Roman  law. 
His  first  historical  novel,  A  Friend  of  Ccesar  (1900),  has 
been  followed  by  many  other  romances  with  setting  in  the 
East,  like  The  Beauty  of  the  Purple  and  Belshazzar  (1924, 
1925).  He  has  turned  his  attention  to  American  history, 
producing  a  masterly,  vivid  story,  Gilman  of  Bedford  ( 1927), 
portraying  the  days  prior  to  the  Revolution  and  the  earlier 
events  of  that  war,  narrated  by  a  Harvard  student  of  those 
days. 

Emerson  Hough  (1857-1923)  contributed  one  of  the 
most  notable  novels  of  pioneer  days  in  America,  The  Cov¬ 
ered  Wagon  (1922).  It  combines  realistic  picturization 
with  idealistic  motives.  Poetry  and  romance  are  salient 
elements  in  certain  chapters.  The  advance  of  the  author  to 
recognition  was  slow;  only  in  the  months  just  before  his 
death  did  he  win  real  rewards  for  his  creative  skill  and 
persistent  workmanship  in  The  Sagebrusher  and  The  Cov¬ 
ered  Wagon. 

Herbert  Quick  (1861-1925)  was  author  of  a  romance 
which  appeared  almost  synchronous  with  The  Covered 
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Wagon,  another  tale  of  pioneer  days,  Vandemark’s  Folly. 
The  author  wove  an  absorbing  tale  about  Jacob  Vande- 
mark  and  his  adventures  on  Lake  Erie,  in  the  canal-boat 
days  and  afterwards. 

Thomas  Dixon  (1864-)  was  lawyer  and  preacher  be¬ 
fore  he  became  author.  He  produced  a  trilogy  of  sensa¬ 
tional  novels,  with  setting  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,  that  have  survived  in  films  as  well  as  books — The 
Leopard’s  Spots,  The  Clansman  and  The  Traitor.  They  re¬ 
flected  southern  feeling  and  atmosphere.  In  a  later  story, 
The  Black  Hood  (1924),  akin  to  The  Clansman  in  theme, 
he  deals  with  modern  Ku  Klux  Klan  methods  as  opposed 
to  their  original  purposes. 

Charles  Boardman  Hawes,  who  died  prematurely  in  1924, 
was  one  of  the  most  promising  of  American  sea  romancers. 
His  three  novels,  The  Great  Quest,  The  Mutineers  and  The 
Dark  Frigate,  appeal  to  younger  readers  especially.  He  had 
gathered  much  data  about  old  Salem,  Gloucester  and  New 
Bedford,  as  material  for  later  romances  of  the  days  of  sailing 
vessels,  pirates  and  hidden  treasures. 

James  Brendan  Connolly,  born  in  Boston  near  the  docks, 
has  written  genuine  sea  yarns  that  are  episodic  and  vivid: 
Out  of  Gloucester  and  Head  Winds.  Pathos  and  coarse 
humor,  adapted  to  his  elemental  characters,  are  interwoven 
with  adventuresome  scenes. 

Hugh  Pendexter  (1875-),  a  native  of  Maine,  has  written 
pictorial  tales  of  trail  and  river,  typified  by  Kings  of  the 
Missouri  (1925),  A  Virginia  Scout  (1926)  and  Lords  of 
the  Mississippi  (1928). 

ADVENTURES  ON  WESTERN  FRONTIERS 

Stewart  Edward  White,  born  in  Grand  Rapids  (1873), 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Columbia 
Law  School.  He  has  been  a  wide  traveler  and  has  written 
scientific  articles  and  books  on  his  explorations  from  Alaska 
and  Arizona  to  Africa.  His  more  intimate  contacts  with 
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rivermen  and  lumber  camps  have  been  reflected  in  his  stories 
of  adventure.  Superior  in  glamour  and  human  photographs 
are  such  romances,  combining  fact  and  fiction,  as  The  Blazed 
Trail  (1902),  Arizona  Nights  (1907),  The  Forty-Niners 
(1918),  On  Tiptoe:  A  Romance  of  the  Redwoods  (1922), 
and  The  Glory  Hole  (1924).  In  his  fiction  the  atmosphere 
of  woods  and  streams  is  always  alluring,  perfectly  coordi¬ 
nated  with  characterization  and  action  of  his  stories. 

Edison  Marshall,  born  in  Rensselaer,  Indiana  (1894), 
began  writing  short  stories  while  he  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  He  spends  three  months  of  every 
year  in  the  woods  and  deserts,  studying  animal  life  and  all 
forms  of  landscape  and  growth.  The  Voice  of  the  Pack 
(1920)  was  his  introduction  to  a  large,  responsive  group 
of  readers.  Later  stories  of  similar  type  have  been  The 
Snowshoe  Trail  (1921),  The  Land  of  Forgotten  Men 
(1923)  and  Ocean  Gold  (1925).  He  received  the  O.  Henry 
Memorial  prize  (1921)  for  “The  Heart  of  Little  Shikara,” 
one  of  his  best  short  stories.  A  challenging  tale  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company  and  the  broken  negotiations  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  American  Fur  Company,  in  1867,  is  his  romance, 
Seward’s  Folly  (1924).  Did  Secretary  Seward  “block  this 
alliance,”  as  has  been  claimed?  This  and  other  historical 
surmises  are  mingled  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  Alaskan 
settlement  and  its  representatives  of  many  races,  with  an 
American  youth  from  the  South  as  its  shrewd,  attractive 
hero. 

James  Oliver  Curwood  (1878-1927)  gained  many  en¬ 
thusiastic  readers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Few 
writers  have  shown  more  virile  imagination.  He  could  plot 
perils  and  escapes,  attacks  by  beasts  (animals  and  human), 
and  keep  the  reader  thrilled  by  suspense  and  miraculous 
endings.  He  was  traveler  for  the  Canadian  government 
three  months  every  year  as  exploratory  writer ;  he  endured 
many  of  the  hazards  that  he  pictured  in  glowing  colors.  He 
was  born  in  Owosso,  Michigan,  a  descendant  of  Captain 
Marryat,  the  romancer.  Few  writers  knew  better  the 
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Canadian  Northwest  of  the  past  and  to-day.  His  product 
was  large  and  somewhat  uneven  in  merit.  Among  his  best 
stories,  in  plot  and  atmosphere,  were  The  Gold  Hunters 
(1909),  The  Honor  of  the  Big  Snows  (1911),  Kazan 
(1914),  Nomads  of  the  North  (1919)  and  The  Valley  of 
Silent  Men  (1920).  Associated  with  the  name  of  Curwood 
are  those  of  other  western  romancers,  with  more  sensation¬ 
alism  and  less  literary  skill — Zane  Grey,  Peter  B.  Kyne,  and 
Rex  Beach. 

William  Patterson  White  (1884-)  has  a  vivid  imagi¬ 
nation,  developed  by  his  various  adventures  as  telegraph 
operator,  machinist  and  draftsman.  He  writes  ranch  stories 
like  Hidden  Trails,  Twisted  Foot  and  Cloudy  in  the  West 
(1928). 

B.  M.  Bower,  in  real  life  Mrs.  Bertha  Muzzy  Sinclair- 
Cowan,  is  owner  and  manager  of  a  mine  in  Nevada.  She 
has  used  personal  experiences,  joined  with  fitful  imagi¬ 
nation,  for  romances  like  The  Lonesome  Trail,  The  Belle- 
helen  Mine  and  White  Wolves  (1927). 

Harold  Bindloss,  who  writes  mystery  stories,  has  a  tale 
of  western  lure,  well  plotted  against  graphic  setting,  Pine 
Creek  Ranch. 

George  Barr  McCutcheon  (1866-),  educated  at  Pur¬ 
due  University,  began  his  work  as  journalist  as  a  young  man. 
His  experiences  have  been  utilized  in  many  of  his  adven¬ 
turesome  and  sensational  novels.  His  fiction  includes  the 
romance  of  Graustark  (1901)  and  its  successors,  with  sim¬ 
ilar  background  and  characters,  The  Prince  of  Graustark 
and  Beverly  of  Graustark  (1914,  1928). 


CHAPTER  VII 


FANTASY  AND  MYSTERY 

As  the  twentieth  century  grew  older,  towards  its  second 
decade,  the  divergences  between  the  conventional  forms  of 
fiction  of  the  previous  generations — romance  and  realism — - 
became  more  evident.  With  the  progress  of  psychological 
methods,  applied  to  novel  writing,  two  new  types  developed. 
One  of  these  was  a  specific  form  of  realism,  of  the  novel 
of  characterization,  to  which  has  been  applied  the  general 
term,  novels  of  revolt  and  escape.  The  second  type  was 
that  of  fantasy,  with  realism  mingled  with  mysteries  and 
psychological  enigmas.  Satiric  wit,  levied  against  standardi¬ 
zation  of  behavior  and  codes,  was  from  the  first  a  marked 
feature  of  this  fictional  experiment.  In  American  literature 
it  had  three  pioneers,  not  generally  recognized  as  such  in 
their  day  but  receiving  to-day  their  full  share  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  as  fantasists — Hawthorne,  Poe  and  Melville.  That 
Hawthorne  was  decidedly  a  modern  in  his  psychology  and 
his  art  is  the  keynote  of  many  latter-day  criticisms.  He 
seemed  to  antedate  Freudianism  in  his  discovery  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious  self  beneath  the  outward,  that  rebels  against  re¬ 
pressions.  While  his  psychology  was  modern,  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  often  pagan,  filled  with  the  zest  of  living  which 
was  exampled  in  such  characters  as  Pearl}  in  The  Scarlet  Letter 
and  Donatello  of  The  Marble  Faun.  His  own  life  was  iso¬ 
lated,  mentally  and  morally,  from  the  conventional  ideas 
of  his  New  England  environment ;  in  his  fiction  he  found 
escape.  These  aspects  of  his  life  and  genius  are  well  ex¬ 
panded  in  such  recent  books  as  The  Rebellious  Puritan: 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  by  Lloyd  Morris ;  in  Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne,  A  Study  in  Solitude,  by  Herbert  Gorham;  and 
in  The  American  Novel  To-day:  A  Social  and  Psychological 
Study,  by  Regis  Michaud  (1928).  In  the  last-mentioned 
volume,  Hawthorne  is  called  “the  detective  of  the  Puritan 
conscience,”  with  a  delight  in  “enigmas,  mysteries,  obscurity, 
secret  retreats”  (p.  32).  To  his  study  of  the  problem  of  evil 
and  human  responsibility,  he  brought  deft  use  of  symbolism 
and  allegory. 

To  rank  Poe  among  the  fantasists  requires  no  explanation. 
As  poet  and  story-teller,  he  embodied  the  elements  of  the 
fantastic  and  the  mysterious  and  became,  as  he  has  been 
called,  “the  father  of  the  modern  detective  story.” 1  In 
the  case  of  Herman  Melville,  like  that  of  Hawthorne,  more 
interpretation  may  be  expected  when  he  is  listed  among  the 
fantasists.  To  his  contemporaries — the  few  who  recognized 
his  genius — he  was  called  a  romancer  of  the  sea.  His  life 
story  is  one  of  frustration  and  tragedy,  the  last  years  spent 
in  drudgery  as  a  clerk  in  New  York  City,  living  and  dying 
in  obscurity.  They  furnish  a  reflection  of  the  dullness  of  his 
period,  the  narrowness  of  literary  standards,  but  they  show, 
also,  another  example  of  the  need  of  time  to  gain  a  true 
perspective  upon  literature  and  art.  To-day,  Melville  is 
ranked  beside  Hawthorne  and  Conrad.  He  had  psychologi¬ 
cal  insight  and  rebellion  against  puritanical  ideas  of  love 
and  life.  He  delighted  to  surround  his  characters  with 
enigmas  for  the  reader  to  fathom  and  interpret.  Joined  with 
this  quality  was  a  virile  imagination  as  story-teller,  so  that 
Moby  Dick,  Omoo  and  Typee  hold  merited  rank  beside  the 
sea  romances  of  Marryat  and  Conrad. 

Among  twentieth  century  novelists  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  many  traits  of  these  pioneer  fantasists  (adapted 
and  expanded  to  meet  the  radicalism  and  cynical  tendencies 
of  these  decades),  first  place  might  be  given  to  James 
Branch  Cabell.  An  equal  urge  would  rank  him  among  the 
most  influential  recorders  of ,  revolt  and  escape.  It  has 

1  Willard  Huntington  Wright,  Introduction  to  The  Great  Detective 
Stories  (1927). 
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seemed  wise  to  accord  him  the  former  place  in  this  study, 
with  due  emphasis  here  of  his  fantastic  setting,  Poictesme, 
or  the  imaginary  place  of  escape  from  puritanical  repres¬ 
sion.  His  influence  upon  later  novelists  of  revolt,  who  lack 
his  imaginative  mysteries,  Willa  Cather,  Zona  Gale,  Louis 
Bromfield  and  others,  will  be  noted  in  a  later  chapter.  As  in 
English  fiction,  so  in  American,  there  are  two  types  of 
novelist  of  romanticism :  the  psychological  fantasist  and 
moralist  (or  amoralist)  and  the  writer  of  mystery  and  de¬ 
tective  stories  in  which  characterization  is  secondary  to  that 
of  adventure  and  ratiocination.  Christopher  Morley,  whose 
later  work  has  been  in  fantasy,  is  listed  and  discussed  among 
novelists  of  whimsicality  and  humor. 

James  Branch  Cabell 

(1879-) 

The  last  word  in  classification  of  James  Branch  Cabell 
as  novelist  has  been  written  by  Carl  Van  Doren  in  his  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  this  author :  “There  seems  to  be  no  longer 
any  reason  for  not  associating  him  with  the  only  comparable 
American  romancers,  Hawthorne  and  Melville.  Unlike  the 
others  as  each  of  these  three  may  seem,  they  have  all  at 
least  this  much  in  common,  that  they  are  engineers  of  escape 
from  the  universe  of  compromises  and  half-measures  to  the 
universe  in  which  both  the  reason  and  the  imagination  would 
prefer  to  live.” 2  Expanding  further  this  comparison,  the 
critic  finds  Cabell  “more  systematic  than  Melville  or  Haw¬ 
thorne  in  his  thinking,  more  thorough  in  his  art.”  His 
“imagined  realm”  of  Poictesme,  the  medieval  province  where 
his  heroes  may  find  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom,  which 
is  not  inharmonious  with  complete  physical  expression,  is  a 
place  “where  the  very  shadows  are  brighter  than  the  sunshine 
of  Virginia”  (pp.  81-82). 

James  Branch  Cabell,  one  of  the  most  discussed  authors 

2  Carl  Van  Doren,  James  Branch  Cabell  (Modern  American  Writ¬ 
ers  series,  1925),  pp.  80-81.  By  permission  of  Robert  M.  McBride 
&  Co. 
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in  our  generation,  is  a  native  of  Virginia ;  he  was  born  at 
Richmond.  His  ancestry  and  education  were  of  cultural 
type.  He  returned  to  his  college,  William  and  Mary,  as  in¬ 
structor  in  Greek  and  French  for  a  year.  Then  he  entered 
journalism,  serving  on  the  Richmond  Times  and  Richmond 
News  and  the  New  York  Herald.  Always  interested  in 
history  and  genealogy,  he  joined  travel  with  research  in 
France,  England  and  Ireland,  using  some  material  as  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Virginia  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  S.A.R.  For  a  period  of  two  years  (1911-1913),  he 
changed  his  scholarly  interests  for  those  of  a  coal  miner  in 
West  Virginia,  becoming  familiar  with  the  men  as  well  as 
the  business  methods.  He  is  a  reticent  scholar,  with  manners 
of  the  old  school,  whose  later  years  have  been  devoted  to 
novel  writing,  with  occasional  excursions  into  essays  and 
critiques.  Averse  to  personalities  in  print,  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  various  myths  about  his  own  character,  as  well  as 
his  writings,  myths  that  “spring  from  the  rich  soil  of  public 
ignorance.”  Unperturbed  by  such  gossip,  he  moves  towards 
his  goal,  “to  write  perfectly  of  beautiful  happenings.” 

The  wit  which  dominates  such  novels  as  Jurgen,  Chivalry 
and  Figures  of  Earth  is  characteristic  of  Cabell  in  conver¬ 
sation  and  other  forms  of  writing.  It  lurks  behind  his  his¬ 
torical  research  just  as  it  is  expressed  in  The  Rivet  in  Grand¬ 
father’s  Neck  by  the  hero,  Rudolph  Musgrave,  the  gallant, 
aristocratic  genealogist.  Like  his  own  heroes,  he  has  “lyric 
or  dramatic  moments”  that  lure  him  away  from  realities  to 
the  vague,  poetic  realm  of  the  romancer.  In  truth,  he  is 
the  creator  of  his  characters  and  their  environment  as  well 
as  story-teller.  In  describing  his  idealized  Poictesme,  he 
has  joined  his  knowledge  of  history  and  genealogy  with  his 
poetic  fancy.  This  country,  whose  location  he  challenges 
geographers  to  name,  is  in  Europe,  not  far  from  Provence, 
nor  yet  far  from  Scotland.  It  has  seacoast  and  mountains 
with  dark  woods.  Its  golden  age  was  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  but  it  was  existent  in  the  eighteenth,  with  diplomatic 
relations  with  France,  England  and  Scandinavia,  Rome, 
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Constantinople  and  Jerusalem.  Such  is  the  imaginary  realm 
which  Cabell  has  created  for  his  own  escape  and  the  many- 
sided  adventures  of  his  heroes,  Manuel,  Jurgen,  Felix  Ken- 
naston,  Charteris  and  Coth.  Many  readers  will  echo  the 
words  of  Robert  Morss  Lovett  about  Cabell  as  individual 
and  writer.3  “It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Cabell  is  more 
impressive  as  a  whole  than  in  parts ;  in  his  fondness  for  the 
decimal  system  he  has  symbolized  the  fact  that  he  is  to  be 
reckoned  by  tens  rather  than  by  units.  .  .  .  Decadent  realist, 
ironic  romanticist,  perverse  allegorist,  he  has  remained  him¬ 
self,  and  that  is  precisely  what  American  literature  needs 
to-day,  a  wilful  personality,  strong  enough  to  defy  the  herd 
instinct.” 
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3  The  New  Republic,  April  13,  1921. 
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The  French  critic,  Regis  Michaud,  in  The  American  Novel 
To-day  analyzes  the  motives  and  gifts  of  Cabell  with  keen¬ 
ness,  always  tinctured  by  his  own  point  of  view  as  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  French  naturalists  and  a  flair  for  all  modern  writers 
“who  are  conscientiously  and  deliberately  insurgents.” 
Towards  Cabell  he  turns  with  appreciation  and  excellent 
diagnosis.  His  work,  says  this  critic,  “presents  itself  in  a 
double  aspect ;  first  as  a  revolt  against  realism,  secondly 
as  an  anti-Puritan  Declaration  of  Independence”  (p.  201). 
He  praises  the  style  of  Cabell,  in  contrast  with  so  many 
younger  American  novelists  who  “write  badly.  They  are 
often  incorrect,  trivial  and  obscure.”  From  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  classics,  especially  Spenser,  he  has  gained  a  “savory 
style.”  His  harmony  and  grace  are  in  contrast  with  “Theo¬ 
dore  Dreiser’s  triviality,  Sinclair  Lewis’  truculence  and  An¬ 
derson’s  mystic  stammering.”  How  is  the  word  “triviality” 
used  here?  In  the  books  by  Cabell  one  finds  a  new  kind 
of  folklore  or  mythology.  He  links  legend,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  genealogy  in  a  fantastic  yet  unified  series  from 
Dom  Manuel  to  Felix  Kennaston.  To  him  fiction  is  a 
demiurge.  What  does  he  mean  by  this  phrase?  Is  it  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  innate  wish  to  dream  and  create  beauty?  Are 
the  inhabitants  of  Poictesme  “medieval  in  garb  and  moderp 
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in  psychology”  (p.  205)  ?  Jurgen  passed  rapidly  through 
the  land  of  reality  but  lingered  in  that  of  fancy  and  dreams ; 
but  he  returns  to  reality.  An  interesting  sifting  of  British 
reviews  on  James  Branch  Cabell  may  be  found  in  The 
Living  Age,  March  25,  1922.  They  indicate  the  diverse  opin¬ 
ions  of  Jurgen  and  The  Eagle’s  Shadow,  with  generic  traits 
summarized.  “E.G.”  in  The  Manchester  Guardian  writes 
with  a  dash  of  stinging  irony:  “It  is  inartistic,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  plunder  all  the  literatures  to  create  a  fantastic 
romance  on  the  model  of  an  American  cocktail.”  John 
Cournos,  of  the  London  Daily  Herald  writes  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Cabell’s  “peculiar  charm”  and  describes  Jurgen  as 
“kind  of  fairy  tale,  light  and  fantastic,  Rabelaisian  in  mood, 
but  its  irony  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  of  us  drifting 
towards  middle  age.”  Carl  Van  Doren,  who  is  a  fine  inter¬ 
preter  of  Cabell  in  his  critical  biography  and  certain  pages 
in  Contemporary  American  Novelists,  admits  that  “he 
crowds  his  pages  with  symbols  which  may  be  brilliantly  sug¬ 
gestive  and  which  may  be  merely  mystificaton.”  He  cites 
three  classes  for  whom  “this  comic  poet”  has  written  his 
books :  “scholars  who  are  erudite  enough  to  catch  a  reason¬ 
able  share  of  his  allusions  but  not  so  literal  as  to  be  vexed 
when  an  allusion  goes  over  their  heads ;  for  worldlings  who 
are  sophisticated  enough  to  laugh  with  him  at  all  follies  and 
yet  to  take  no  ofifense  if  he  hints  that  perhaps  even  sophisti¬ 
cation  may  be  another  folly ;  for  poets  who  are  whole  enough 
to  follow  him  to  the  moon  for  visions  and  still  take  pleas¬ 
ure  with  him  when  he  returns  to  move  gleefully,  about  the 
earth.”  4  If  you  find  this  novelist  to  your  liking,  in  which 
class  will  you  register? 

While  Cabell  has  a  distinctive  quality  which  is  generally 
accounted  as  creative  genius,  he  suggests  comparison  to  two 
other  writers  with  lavish  irony,  erudition  and  keen  characteri¬ 
zations — George  Meredith  and  Anatole  France.  His  use 
of  the  word  comedy,  both  in  the  subtitles  of  his  stories  and 


4  Carl  Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  pp.  47-48. 
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in  his  comments,  is  akin  to  that  accentuated  by  George 
Meredith  in  his  novels  and  his  illuminating  study  of  “The 
Comic  Spirit.”  Anatole  France  has  more  gayety  and  deft¬ 
ness  of  epigram  than  one  finds  in  the  later,  more  typical 
fiction  by  Cabell ;  the  suggestive  resemblance  is  in  earlier 
tales  like  The  Eagle’s  Shadow  and  Gallantry.  Two  Eng¬ 
lish  playwrights  are  admired  by  this  American  romancer, 
Marlowe  and  Congreve;  one  discovers  the  influence  of  the 
latter  more  dominant  than  that  of  the  author  of  “Dr.  Faustus” 
but  all  three  authors  have  wit  of  ironic  and  cynical  cast. 
Behind  the  cynicism  and  disenchantment  (which  is  another 
name  for  comedy  with  Meredith  and  Cabell)  there  is  a  large 
philosophy  of  life  which  enables  the  reader  to  accept  the 
word  romanticism  for  this  type  of  fiction.  Three  of  his 
characters  are  spokesmen,  in  turn,  for  the  author  of  Jurgen 
— Dom  Manuel,  potentate  of  Poictesme,  John  Charteris  in 
Beyond  Life  and  other  volumes  of  this  general  Biography, 
and  Felix  Kennaston  of  The  Cream  of  the  Jest.  These 
characters,  like  ourselves,  are  but  “ripples”  on  the  stream 
as  it  goes  seaward ;  there  are  many  expressions  of  this 
stream  of  life  in  Lichfield  (which  is  a  Virginian  background) 
and  in  the  idealized  realm  of  medieval  Europe.  “History 
is  vague  and  prophecy  is  futile”  but  this  romanticist,  through 
his  fictional  representative,  says :  “I  merely  know  that,  even 
though  the  life  of  our  planet  may  by  and  by  discard  man¬ 
kind  just  as  it  has  discarded  the  dodo  and  the  dinosaur,  at 
present  men  and  women  are  life’s  clothing :  and  I  take  it  to 
be  the  part  of  urbanity  to  accept  the  mode  of  our  day.” 
(Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  Lineage  of  Lichfield.)  “The 
demiurge  of  romance”  is  the  impulse  which  caused  him  to 
write  these  volumes,  the  Biography  of  Dom  Manuel’s  family 
through  the  centuries.  In  Straws  and  Prayer-Books,  which 
he  regards  as  “the  epilogue  which  rounds  out  the  series,” 
he  confesses  to  the  motives  for  his  “gestures”  and  his  come¬ 
dies  of  illusions,  declaring,  “The  artist,  or,  at  least,  the  artist 
who  happens  to  be  a  novelist, — is  life’s  half -frightened  play¬ 
boy.”  That  is  one  of  the  most  lucid  and  self -revealing  sen- 
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tences  in  his  many  volumes.  Is  the  author  sincere  in  his 
philosophy  and  his  allegories,  or  is  he  a  poseur? 

“Dom  Manuel  is  the  Achilles  of  Poictesme,  as  Jurgen  is 
its  Ulysses,”  says  their  creator,  as  he  refers  to  “what  he 
calls  original  sources”  for  his  romantic  Biography;  “with 
Jurgen  all  of  the  physical  and  mental  man  is  rendered  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  whereas  in  dealing  with  Manuel  there  is, 
always,  I  believe,  a  certain  perceptible  and  strange,  if  not 
inexplicable,  aloofness.”  Do  you  feel  this  distinction  as 
you  read  this  tale  of  the  “Redeemer”  and  the  pawnbroker, 
with  their  interrelations?  Is  justice,  which  Jurgen  pursues 
in  all  kinds  of  places,  as  much  an  illusion  as  is  success  which 
Manuel  has  won?  Are  you  reminded  of  Anatole  France’s 
allegory,  The  Revolt  of  the  Angels?  Would  the  artistry 
of  Jurgen  be  finer  if  certain  passages  of  erotic  trend  in 
Cocaigne  (Chaps.  XXI-XXIV)  were  eliminated?  Does  the 
author  successfully  blend  the  poetic  and  the  sensual?  Are 
his  women  real  or  only  symbols  of  seduction?  Compare  his 
Guinevere  with  that  in  John  Erskine’s  Galahad.  Do  you 
think  that  both  are  sounding  notes  of  revolt  against  senti¬ 
mentalism  like  Tennyson’s  Idylls?  Figures  of  Earth  has 
more  symbolism  than  Jurgen;  its  conviction  is  that  the 
dreams  of  youth  “have  a  more  persistent  substance  than  the 
daily  phantasms  that  men  pursue.”  Allegory  and  symbolism 
reach  their  zenith  (or  their  surfeit) — in  The  Silver  Stallion. 
Here  gather  Jurgen,  Niafer,  Coth  (father  of  Dom  Manuel) 
and  the  ghost  of  Dom  Manuel.  Perhaps  the  title  of  the  last 
chapter  might  be  applied  to  much  of  Cabell’s  fiction,  All 
Ends  Perplexedly. 

Something  About  Eve  has  the  provocative  quality  of  the 
author’s  fiction,  the  blending  of  romance,  realism,  satire,  and 
symbolism.  He  prefaces  the  story  of  Gerald  Musgrave,  the 
nineteenth  century  Virginian,  by  a  sonnet  that  is  intended  to 
“elucidate”  but  may  mystify.  It  stresses  the  underlying 
futility  of  trying  to  hide  the  “nakedness”  of  ourselves — our 
minds  and  souls  as  well  as  our  bodies — under  fig  leaves. 
The  author  reiterates  many  thoughts  from  Jurgen  and  (in 
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that  book  and  others)  he  handles  adroitly  situations  of  in¬ 
delicacy.  There  is  playfulness  in  parts ;  seriousness  of  mes¬ 
sage  in  other  places.  Gerald  fails  to  reach  his  goal,  Antan, 
kingdom  of  all  the  gods,  because  he  is  waylaid  by  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  Maya,  or  Fair-Breasts.  With  knowledge  of  myths 
and  history,  the  author  introduces  charms,  rites  and  mys¬ 
terious  magic  into  this  land  where  he  tarries.  The  increased 
number  of  new  editions  of  Cabell’s  romances,  often  with  apt 
illustrations  by  Frank  C.  Pape,  registers  a  growing  favor 
with  readers  and  a  more  tolerant  attitude  of  critics.  Is 
Cabell  an  “acquired  taste”  for  the  average  reader?  Why? 
Does  he  leave  a  reaction  of  depression?  Is  he  exponent  of 
violent  reactions  from  romance  and  restrained  realism?  Trace 
his  influence  upon  other  authors  considered  in  this  section. 
Contrast  Cabell  with  James  Joyce  and  indicate  their  kinship 
and  differences. 

Joseph  Hergesheimer 

(1880-) 

James  Branch  Cabell  and  Joseph  Hergesheimer  belong  side 
by  side  in  general  classification :  novelists  of  romanticism 
and  fantasy,  who  seek  an  idealized  refuge  from  traditions 
and  disillusionments  of  the  everyday  world.  They  both  ex¬ 
pand  the  escape  theory  of  Arthur  Symons.  To  Herges¬ 
heimer,  as  to  Cabell,  the  “world  is  a  gray  and  monotonous 
corridor,  with  colorful  alcoves.”  5  Joseph  Hergesheimer  is 
essentially  an  artist  in  aspirations:  “If  I  could  put  on  paper 
an  apple  tree  rosy  with  blossoms,  some  one  else  might  dis¬ 
cuss  the  economy  of  the  apples”  are  words  that  indicate 
his  goal.  The  beauty  which  he  seeks  is  that  of  richness  and 
color.  At  his  best,  he  is  an  exponent  of  the  finest  art  in 
America  to-day;  at  his  worst,  he  is  merely  a  decorative 
artisan.  He  chooses  large  canvases  and  distant  places  for 
his  scenes  but  he  congratulates  himself  that  he  is  not  gen- 


5  Current  Opinion,  March,  1925. 
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erally  considered  “an  historical  novelist.”  In  such  stories, 
however,  as  Java  Head,  Three  Black  Pennys,  and  Balisand , 
he  has  painted  history  with  true  atmosphere :  that  of  old 
Salem  of  the  days  of  clipper  ships,  Colonial  Pennsylvania 
of  the  coal  regions,  and  Virginia  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Philadelphia  was  his  birthplace.  His  youth  was  spent  in 
a  suburb  of  that  city,  with  the  poetic  name  of  Woodnest, 
where  he  loved  all  forms  of  outdoor  life.  His  grandfather 
was  a  Scots-American  typefounder  and  hymn  writer.  His 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  The  boy  recalls  the  maps  that  were  about  his  home 
and  which  he  studied  carefully;  he  recalls,  also,  the  violin 
that  his  father  played  with  skill.  “I  practically  never  went 
to  school  and  when  I  did  it  was  days  wasted,”  he  said.6  He 
had  limited  school  period  at  Quaker  schools,  then  went  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  loved  music, 
especially  that  by  Gluck,  but  he  “read  trash”  (is  his  mem¬ 
ory)  until  he  was  about  eighteen  when  he  came  under  the 
literary  sway  of  Joseph  Conrad,  Turgenev  and  George 
Moore.  The  influence  of  these  three  authors  may  be  traced 
in  his  fiction. 

As  a  youth  he  had  dreams  of  love,  that  he  might  be  a 
dark,  tall  and  slim  personality,  instead  of  being  “fat  and 
clumsy,”  so  he  could  win  the  love  of  “dark  orchid  women.” 
He  lived  for  a  time  in  Venice  after  inheriting  some  money ; 
then  he  retired  to  a  village  in  the  Virginia  mountains  and 
began  to  write.  It  was  fourteen  years  before  any  of  his 
stories  were  published ;  he  delayed  offering  them  to  pub¬ 
lishers  ;  there  were  subsequent  delays  in  their  acceptance. 
He  was  discouraged  but  he  never  lost  his  goal,  namely,  search 
for  beauty.  He  continued  to  write  for  his  own  delectation. 
In  1914,  seven  years  after  his  marriage  to  Dorothy  Hemphill 
of  West  Chester  (where  they  now  live),  his  first  book, 
The  Lay  Anthony,  was  published.  It  arrested  attention  and 
was  followed  by  other  fiction,  always  with  the  same  incen- 


6  George  Gordon,  The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (1919). 
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tive — search  for  beauty  and  escape  from  dullness.  Much 
of  his  life  is  narrated  in  the  sketches,  From  an  Old  House. 
In  daily  life  and  his  fiction,  he  shows  paradoxical  impulses : 
a  desire  to  find  luxuries  and  rich  texture  in  all  forms  of 
externals  and  fancies,  combined  with  an  aspiration  towards 
simplicity ;  he  would  retire  like  “a  mental  anchorite.”  Ernest 
Boyd  says  of  Hergesheimer :  “His  creed  is  all  the  more 
submersive  because  he  has  never  consciously  formulated  it. 
He  is  not  concerned  with  ideas  but  with  life.”  7 
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In  spite  of  the  creative  imagination  which  Joseph  Herges- 
heimer  shares  with  James  Branch  Cabell,  he  lacks  the  unified 
philosophy  of  the  latter,  but  he  possesses  two  qualities 
which  are  not  found  in  Cabell’s  novels.  He  has  ability  to 
visualize  his  scenes,  to  endow  them  with  individuality  and 
moods,  to  reproduce  for  his  readers  their  “colors  and  scents 
and  emotions,”  as  his  aspiration  expressed  itself ;  he  has  dra¬ 
matic  vigor  of  a  spectacular  sort  which  has  adapted  itself 
to  such  popular  films  as  The  Bright  Shawl,  Java  Head  and 
Cytherea.  He  is  not  averse  to  irony  (there  is  much  of  this 
factor  in  Java  Head  and  Balisand )  but  it  is  not  of  the 
devastating  kind  that  mystifies  rather  than  clarifies  his  at¬ 
mosphere,  as  is  true  of  many  pages  in  Cabell’s  Biography. 
These  two  qualities  have  developed  with  the  growth  of 
Hergesheimer’s  fictional  art.  Compare  The  Lay  Anthony 
with  The  Bright  Sliazvl  or  Balisand  and  note  the  increasing 
dramatic  vigor.  From  his  first  novel,  however,  The  Lay 
Anthony,  he  registered  the  revolt  of  the  hero,  Tony  Ball, 
from  traditional  experiences  and  his  “desire  for  beauty.” 
With  him  it  was  an  obsession  of  the  idea  of  virtue,  even  in 
“a  bawdy  house,”  so  that  he  rejected  the  love  of  Eliza  Dreen 
and  Annot  Hardinge,  and  ended  his  life  tragically.  His 
author  thus  shows  the  disillusionment  of  platonic  romance, 
but  Tony  keeps  his  love  steadfast  to  the  end.  Far  more 
dramatic  and  convincing  is  Java  Head  with  its  charming 
setting  in  Salem  of  the  1840’s,  with  scents  of  poppies  and 
waving  of  fans  in  the  old  garden,  with  irritable,  true-to-life 
Captain  Ammidon,  and  that  fascinating  heroine,  with  her  mo¬ 
saic  of  silks  and  her  opium  dreams,  Tao  Yuen,  the  Manchu 
lady  who  is  brought  from  Shanghai  to  Salem  as  wife  of  the 
reserved,  beauty-seeking  Yankee  skipper.  By  her  presence 
she  changes  the  atmosphere  of  quiet,  formal  Salem  to  one 
of  Oriental  colors  and  exciting  rumors,  combined  with  her 
steadfast  philosophy.  In  this  story  the  author  has  shown 
his  inventive  skill  in  suspense,  which  ends  in  melodrama  of 
the  most  effective  kind. 

In  1920,  in  his  travel  sketches  of  unusual  picturesqueness, 
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San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana,  he  recorded  impressions  of 
Havana  with  a  special  description  of  shawls,  “embroidered 
with  flowers  like  peonies,  four  spans  across  in  a  rose  that 
was  vermilion,  a  vermilion  that  was  scarlet,  and  the  calyxes 
were  orange  and  gamboge,  emerald  and  peacock-blue  and 
yellow.”  He  buys  one  of  these  “bright  shawls”  and  broods 
over  richness  of  beauty.  Here  the  reader  finds  the  incentive 
to  that  romance,  published  two  years  later,  The  Bright  Shawl. 
It  is  a  story  of  exotic  background  and  passionate  love  and 
sacrifice.  When  he  turned  his  attention  away  from  West 
Indian  glamour  to  that  of  Virginia  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  still  maintained  “the  brocade  and  the  dream.”  J.  B. 
Priestley  compares  him  to  Keats  as  a  literary  painter  who 
“brocades  his  narrative  with  description,”  whether  he  is 
writing  of  history,  political  conditions  or  mercantile  back¬ 
ground.8  In  Balisand  we  find  Hergesheimer  himself,  “in 
wig  and  satin  breeches,  dreaming  of  beauty.”  Linda  Con¬ 
don,  in  the  novel  of  that  title,  has  a  marked  duality  in  her 
love.  In  her  portrayal  Hergesheimer  shows  both  the  poet 
and  the  ironist,  she  is  “a  woman  as  lovely  as  a  lyric,  she 
is  almost  as  insensible  as  a  steel  blade  or  a  bright  star.”  9 
Like  her  creator,  she  suffers  from  frustration  in  her  seek¬ 
ing  for  flawless  beauty.  Does  her  creator  give  her  a  glim¬ 
mer  of  hope  in  her  distress — that  her  lover,  Pleydon,  has 
caught  her  spirit  and  reproduced  this  in  bronze?  For  set¬ 
ting,  he  has  reproduced  vividly,  in  color  and  shadows,  the 
life  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania  in  The  Three  Black  Pennys. 

There  are  three  stories  united  in  one  in  this  romance  of 
the  three  generations  of  Penny  ironmasters  with  “black 
blood”  in  their  veins.  Howat  Penny  of  the  1 875*5,  had 
“something  deep  and  instinctive  in  him  that  resisted  every 
effort  to  make  him  a  part  of  any  social  organization” ;  he  is 
a  symbol  as  well  as  a  personality.  Jasper  Penny  and  Mari¬ 
ana,  the  cousin,  are  vital  characters  in  revolt.  Rhythmic 


8  The  Bookman  (London),  May,  1926. 
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passages  abound  in  this  romance ;  read  the  first  paragraph 
of  Chapter  I,  or  the  flamboyant  picture  of  the  Forge,  Chap¬ 
ter  XVI.  Conflict  between  heredity  and  environment  are 
motives  in  these  stories  of  Linda  Condon,  Java  Head,  Three 
Black  Penny s  and  Cytherea.  Tampico,  in  Mexican  oil  fields, 
has  elements  of  passion,  melodrama  and  revolt  against  com¬ 
mercial  greed. 


Robert  Nathan 

(1894-) 

Among  younger  American  writers  of  fiction  Robert 
Nathan  has  produced  some  distinctive  novels  of  combined 
realism  and  romanticism,  stories  with  simple  yet  mysterious 
elements  that  haunt  the  reader.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  and  was  educated  at  private  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Switzerland.  He  was  for  a  time  at  Harvard 
University;  in  later  years  he  has  been  lecturer  at  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Journalism.  He  is,  primarily, 
a  musician  by  tastes  and  training ;  he  has  composed  many 
songs  and  a  violin  sonata  that  has  been  widely  played.  As 
author  he  began  with  fiction. 
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While  Robert  Nathan  is  a  prose  poet  whose  ear  catches 
music  in  all  forms  of  nature  and  transfers  this  to  his  fan¬ 
tasies,  he  is,  also,  a  teller  of  tales,  who  knows  humanity  as 
well  as  he  knows  outdoor  life.  Perhaps  he  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  finding  more  joy  and  wisdom  in  nature  than  in 
man  but  he  can  create  lovable  characters  like  Peter  Kindred, 
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the  Puppet  Master,  and  Metabel  of  The  Woodcutter’s  House, 
with  her  “rain-colored  eyes”  and  wistful  longings.  It  is 
through  the  reflections  that  he  gives  to  his  personified  animals 
and  insects  that  he  expresses  his  own  ideas  about  love  and 
life;  Musket,  the  dog,  and  Isaiah,  the  horse,  in  The  Wood¬ 
cutter’s  House,  have  dialogue  of  epigrammatic  wisdom.  They 
talk  about  modern  themes,  sex  and  art  and  courage.  “The 
little  green  man”  is  a  novelty  in  fiction  with  so  many  elements 
of  realism — a  gnome-like  counselor  who  gives  good  advice 
to  Metabel,  often  in  such  epigrams  as :  “One  does  not  win 
battles  by  going  home  at  a  critical  moment”  (p.  158).  “To 
knock  down  a  forest  for  a  wedding  dress !”  Symbolism 
plays  a  large  part  in  this  fantastic  romance  but  there  is  real 
emotion  for  Metabel,  Prissy  and  Uncle  Henry.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  industrialism  and  standardization — the  cutting 
down  of  the  forests,  the  making  of  an  elemental  woodcutter, 
like  Joseph,  into  a  lumber  promoter  like  “anyone  else.” 
Read  the  last  three  chapters  and  express  the  symbolic  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  story.  Bits  of  humor  are  interwoven,  comedy 
with  pathos  and  wistfulness  of  love.  Old  Hemlock  moun¬ 
tain  is  the  animated  background  throughout  the  story.  Its 
lights  and  shadows  are  described  to  fit  the  moods  of  Metabel, 
Joseph,  Uncle  Henry  and  Susan.  In  Chapter  XI  (p.  123), 
“Rain  had  settled  over  Hemlock;  gray  cloud  tatters  trailed 
on  the  mountain,  the  air  was  searching,  cold  and  sweet.  Icy 
drops  fell  from  the  trees  on  to  the  bushes ;  on  the  drenched 
garden  Uncle  Henry  was  taking  his  last  opportunity  to  thin 
out  the  lettuces.”  Sometimes  there  is  thunder  and  lightning, 
wild  winds  over  Hemlock,  but  as  the  story  ends,  in  renuncia¬ 
tion  and  peace  for  Metabel,  “Far  in  the  north  Old  Hemlock 
caught  the  sun;  light  shone  like  a  fire  on  its  crest.  Metabel 
caught  her  breath,  ‘Musket,’  she  said,  ‘there’s  the  sun.  It’s 
day  on  Hemlock’”  (p.  206). 10  Do  you  agree  with  Edwin 

10  All  quotations  from  Robert  Nathan,  The  Woodcutter’s  House 
(1927),  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 
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Bjorkman  who  emphasizes  the  isolation  of  Robert  Nathan, 
and  the  distinctiveness  of  his  fiction  compared  with  his  con¬ 
temporaries?  Can  you  find  any  other  fantasist  in  English  or 
American  literature  with  whom  to  link  him,  in  (a)  spirit  and 
motive,  (&)  style  (lucid  and  symbolic)  ?  Do  his  books  show 
any  influences  from  his  boyhood  days  in  Switzerland  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  stories  by  the  author  of  Heidi ?  Bjork¬ 
man  suggests  that  his  books  may  remind  one  of  Cranford 
rather  than  of  anything  modern.  Does  he  suggest  Machen’s 
Hill  of  Dreams?  Do  you  accept  such  a  comparison?  The 
summary  of  this  Norwegian  critic  is  true :  “Mr.  Nathan 
achieves  ...  a  genuine  idyl  with  an  adult  mentality  and  the 
modern  note.” 


Norman  Matson 

(1893-) 

Extended  notice  of  Flecker’s  Magic  by  Norman  Matson, 
as  an  example  of  fantasy  in  modern  literature,  in  E.  M. 
Forster’s  study,  Aspects  of  the  Novel,  has  called  attention 
to  this  younger  writer  and  his  distinctive  form  of  fiction. 
He  was  born  at  Grand  Rapids  of  Scandinavian  parentage. 
The  family  name  is  often  written  Madsen.  Educated  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  he  has  written  editorials  and  a 
few  noteworthy  stories.  He  was  correspondent  for  various 
journals  in  New  York  and  London.  He  is  the  husband  of 
Susan  Glaspell  (whose  first  husband  was  the  late  George 
Cram  Cook).  Their  summer  home  is  at  Truro  on  Cape  Cod. 
They  have  collaborated  in  a  fantastic,  philosophic  novel,  The 
Comic  Artist  (1927).  The  books  by  Norman  Matson  are 
few  but  remarkable  for  their  technique  and  originality  of 
ideas.  Day  of  Fortune  (1927)  is  subtitled  An  American 
Saga.  It  has  poetic  symbolism  blended  with  realistic  scenes. 
When  Flecker’s  Magic  appeared,  it  was  received  with  diverse 
reviews.  Some  critics  praised  its  fantasy  and  actuality 
throughout  the  twenty-four  chapters ;  others  considered  it 
“thin”  but  provocative;  one  cynic  complained  that  its  ele- 
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ments  refused  “to  jell.”  It  has  idyllic  passages  and  ironic 
humor.  It  reflects  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  where  the  au¬ 
thor  really  lived  and  makes  his  hero  share  his  zest  or  dis¬ 
illusionment  as  the  case  may  be.  Whimsical  is  the  plot  of 
this  fantastic  story — what  happened  to  Spike  Flecker,  an 
art  student  of  twenty-one  with  red  hair,  from  Waterville, 
Minnesota,  on  a  rainy  day  in  Paris  when  he  lost  heart  about 
any  future  for  himself  or  his  work.  As  he  sipped  a  drink 
on  the  deserted  terrace  of  the  Cafe  of  the  Lilacs,  and  “shiv¬ 
ered  with  the  damp  cold,”  a  slight,  dark-haired  girl,  who 
called  herself  a  witch  and  gave  him  “a  wishing  ring,”  en¬ 
tered  the  cafe  and  his  life.  Wonderful  things  happen,  as 
she  tells  Flecker  they  will,  a  real  fairy-land  atmosphere  for 
a  few  chapters.  He  falls  in  love  with  the  “midinette,”  be¬ 
cause  she  is  human  as  well  as  magical ;  when  they  throw  away 
the  wishing  ring  a  terrible  earthquake  shakes  Paris.  Un¬ 
disturbed,  however,  they  go  off  in  happiness  by  the  path 
where  are  purple  flowers  and  windmills,  although  they  meet 
“the  old  woman  with  the  stick.”  Marie,  as  she  looks  back, 
says  (p.  236),  “The  quiet  and  the  sunlight  would  have 
stood  under  the  trees  by  themselves  if  we  hadn’t  come.”  It 
is  a  whimsical,  wistful  fantasy,  with  poetic  passages  mingled 
with  realistic  touches.  It  is  a  fairy  tale  for  grown-ups  with 
symbolic  teachings  upon  many  phases  of  life  and  love. 
Forster  calls  Norman  Matson  “a  true  fantasist”;  he  is 
able  to  mingle  fancy  and  fact,  and  make  the  result  alive. 
There  are  bits  of  the  ironical  humor  of  modern  life  as 
the  witch  tells  her  story  of  the  “history  of  the  world”  (p. 
1 77)  :  “The  first  men  landed  .  .  .  where  great  rocks  were 
strewn  beside  a  steaming  sea.  The  sky  was  red.  Emerging 
from  standardized  comfort  volcano  smoke  made  them  cough. 
Torrents  crashed  down  the  sides  of  black  mountains.  The 
newcomers  decided  that  this  was  no  place  to  live.  But  ere 
they  could  reembark  a  landslide  smashed  their  car.  It  burst 
into  flames.  One  man  watched  the  4.30  p.m.  edition  of  The 
Daily  Up  coil  into  black  ash,  wondering  how  many  millions 
of  years  it  might  be  before  this  difficult  world  were  so 
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standardized  and  safe  that  puzzles  would  again  be  published 
hourly.”  11 

The  fine  technique  of  fantasy,  mingling  poetry  and  satire 
in  fiction  by  such  writers  as  Norman  Matson,  Robert 
Nathan  and  John  Erskine  is  marked  by  comparison  with 
a  book  of  strained,  fantastic  plot  like  Half -Gods  by  Murray 
Sheehan  (1927),  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  satirize  a  rural 
community  through  the  tale  of  a  centaur,  born  in  a  farmyard, 
with  semihuman  traits  that  cause  much  scandal.  The  ele¬ 
ments  are  discordant  rather  than  harmonious  in  their 
blending. 


John  Erskine 
(1879-) 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  whether  that  of 
purpose  or  chance,  revolt  or  relaxation,  John  Erskine  sprang 
one  of  the  literary  surprises  of  the  year  (1925),  when  he 
published  The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy.  For  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  literature  and  a  writer  of  serious  essays  thus  to 
send  forth  a  book  so  provocative  of  discussion  was  chal¬ 
lenging  to  his  previous  readers.  Was  he  imitating  Cabell? 
Was  his  book  a  satire  or  a  travesty?  Was  it  fantasy  in 
which  he  had  used  his  intimate  knowledge  of  classic  myths, 
and  his  sense  of  humor,  to  write  a  parallelism  of  the  life 
of  to-day,  the  conflict  between  the  older  and  the  younger 
generation?  Was  there  a  philosophy  interwoven  with  the 
incessant  dialogue,  modeled  after  the  Greek  method?  Such 
were  some  of  the  questions  asked.  The  paradox  seemed  to  be 
between  the  author  and  the  book.  Born  in  New  York,  John 
Erskine  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  to  which  he  has  re¬ 
turned  as  professor.  For  six  years  after  leaving  college, 
he  taught  at  Amherst.  He  has  been  vestryman  of  Trinity 
parish,  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  Public  Education 
Board  of  the  city.  During  the  war  he  served  as  Educational 

11  All  quotations  from  Norman  Matson,  Flecker’s  Magic,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Boni  &  Liveright. 
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Director  of  the  A.E.F.  and  won  honors  for  signal  service  in 
France.  He  is  a  musician  of  exceptional  ability;  he  has 
been  chosen  as  pianist  for  the  New  York  Symphony.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  American 
Literature.  His  earlier  books  included  anthologies  and 
essays  on  books.  Among  other  volumes  that  he  edited  was 
Selections  from  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  This  may  have 
given  him  incentive  to  retell  the  story  in  modern  adaptations, 
“to  humanize  legends.” 

Selective  Bibliography 

Leading  American  Novelists  (1900) 

*  Great  American  Writers  (1912;  with  W.  P.  Trent) 

*  The  Moral  Obligation  to  Be  Intelligent  (1915) 

*  Democracy  and  Ideals  (1920) 

*  The  Literary  Discipline  (1923) 

*  The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy  (1925) 

The  Enchanted  Garden  (1925) 

*  Galahad  (1926) 

*  Adam  and  Eve;  Though  He  Knew  Better  (1927) 

*  The  Delight  of  Great  Books  (1928) 

Although  he  had  shown  wit  and  ironic  humor  in  com¬ 
ments  in  his  essays,  The  Moral  Obligation  to  Be  Intelligent 
and  The  Literary  Discipline ;  he  was  not  regarded,  primarily, 
as  either  a  humorist  or  a  fantasist.  He  had  taken  a  broad 
attitude  towards  literature  and  religion,  as  well  as  that 
mooted  philosophical  side  study,  behaviorism,  but  he  had 
shown  no  radical  revolt  from  conventional  ideas  about  tra¬ 
dition  and  history.  Then  he  broke  loose  with  his  first — and 
best — fantasy,  The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy ;  this  was 
followed  by  Galahad  and  Adam  and  Eve:  Though  He  Knew 
Better.  The  books  are  “entertainments”  with  a  quality  of 
humor  that  is  inherent  and  pervasive;  they  are  satires  that 
show  intimate  acquaintance  with  history  and  folklore  and  the 
ability  to  visualize  these  elements.  Behind  the  humor  are 
two  conscious,  or  subconscious,  motives :  ( 1 )  to  register  re¬ 
volt  from  sentimentalism,  from  poetic  idealization,  a  revolt 
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that  is  characteristic  of  the  literary  pulse  of  the  hour;  (2)  to 
discuss  sentiments  and  foibles  of  “the  eternal  feminine”  and 
relate  the  past  of  mystical  lore  to  the  present,  dissenting 
views  of  two  generations.  The  medium  for  such  discussion 
is  dialogue,  modeled  after  the  Homeric  type  that  suggested 
rather  than  argued.  It  is  often  brilliant  in  The  Private  Life 
of  Helen  of  Troy  in  the  discussions  between  Helen  and 
Menelaus,  and  Helen  and  her  daughter.  There  are  flashes 
of  wit  and  epigrammatic  wisdom  that  reappear  in  Galahad 
in  conversations  between  Guinevere  and  Lancelot  or 
Arthur.  The  supply  has  waned  for  the  third  book,  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  the  dialogue  becomes  wearisome  “talk.”  The 
last  book  is  thin  and  sophisticated.  There  is  again  a  triangle, 
as  there  was  in  the  two  previous  books — Adam,  Eve  and 
Lilith.  The  last  typifies  the  bachelor  girl  of  to-day  who  seeks 
companionate  marriage ;  Eve,  by  contrast,  is  the  inefficient, 
jealous  woman  who  “melts  in  tears”  or  faints  with  ease; 
Adam  is  the  dull,  distracted  male  of  the  species,  whose  in¬ 
stinct  is  protection.  His  most  interesting  remark,  repre¬ 
senting  world-old  truthfulness  of  thought,  if  not  of  word, 
was  made  to  Eve,  when  the  first  child  appeared,  “I  hope  you 
don’t  mind  my  saying  it  so  often,  but  I’m  glad  it  wasn’t  a 
girl.” 

These  entertaining  fantasies  have  grown  anticlimatic ;  they 
have  influenced  others  to  write,  more  lamely,  books  of  simi¬ 
lar,  fantastic  plots. 

Melville  Davisson  Post 

(1871-) 

Melville  Davisson  Post  is  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  large 
responsibilities  in  business  and  political  affairs  who  gives 
himself  relaxation  by  writing  stories  of  fantasy  and  mystery. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  in  the 
state  where  he  was  born.  As  lawyer,  he  has  served  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia,  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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He  has  taken  active  part  in  politics  and  educational  welfare. 
He  served  as  member  of  the  National  Economic  Advisory 
League  on  the  question  of  efficiency  in  administration  of 
justice  (1914-1915).  In  writing  his  tales  of  crime  and 
mystery,  he  has  used  his  legal  training.  He  has  studied,  also, 
models  like  Poe  and  De  Maupassant.  His  structure  is  firm 
and  his  parts  are  fitted  closely.  He  has  created  a  virile 
detective,  who  shows  true  finesse,  Monsieur  Jonquelle 
(1923).  His  knowledge  of  criminals  and  law  has  aided  him 
in  the  evolution  of  his  plots  and  his  delineation  of  criminals. 
Unlike  most  writers  of  detective  stories  he  has  not  repeated 
the  same  individual  and  his  methods  in  successive  stories 
but  he  has  introduced  several  shrewd  workers  in  mystery, 
culminating  in  Walker  of  the  Secret  Service. 

Selective  Bibliography 

Dwellers  in  the  Hills  (1901) 

*  The  Gilded  Chair  (1910) 

*  Uncle  Abner  (1918;  contains  some  of  his  best  short  stories) 

*  The  Mystery  at  the  Blue  Villa  (1919) 

*  The  Sleuth  at  St.  James’  Square  (1920) 

The  Mountain  School-Teacher  (19 22) 

*  Monsieur  Jonquelle,  Prefect  of  Police  of  Paris  (1922) 

*  Walker  of  the  Secret  Service  (1925) 

*  The  Revolt  of  the  Birds  (1927) 

Many  of  his  short  stories  are  like  “compressed  novels/' 
as  Grant  Overton  has  said.  As  typical  of  his  combined 
realism  and  mysticism,  The  Revolt  of  the  Birds  is  a  good 
example  of  his  fiction.  The  germ  of  the  story  is  found  in 
a  Chinese  legend  that,  at  certain  times,  in  the  China  Sea,  a 
strange  cloud  appears  with  a  mystical  message  to  humanity. 
In  this  well-plotted  story,  it  stirs  the  superstitious  crew  as  it 
approaches  their  boat  and  deposits  a  mysterious  bundle  which 
was  found  to  contain  a  man.  Hudson,  the  leading  man  in 
the  fantastic  tale,  and  his  love  story,  are  graphic  realities 
amid  the  mystery  and  superstition.  East  and  West  in  tem¬ 
perament  and  habits  are  contrasted  with  some  satire  and 
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much  wisdom,  as  in  the  comment,  “The  Oriental  is  sound 
when  you  get  to  the  back  of  him — he’s  not  a  creature  of 
whims.”  Is  this  theme  similar  to  those  used  by  James 
Stephens  and  Dunsany?  Is  the  island  that  was  a  garden 
but  is  now  a  desert,  insect-ridden,  by  “the  revolt  of  the 
birds,”  a  plausible  allegory  as  well  as  a  fantasy? 

Post  has  written  two  interesting  articles  upon  the  short 
story  and  the  mystery  story.13  In  a  later  paper  quoted  by 
Grant  Overton  in  Cargoes  for  Crusoes  (1924,  pp.  57-58) 
he  stressed  the  need  of  a  new  type  of  mystery  story  that 
would  no  longer  follow  “the  old  formula  invented  by  Poe 
and  adapted  by  Gaboriau,  Conan  Doyle,  etc.  All  life  has 
grown  quicker,  our  civilization  is  impatient  at  delays.  In 
literature,  and  especially  literature  of  this  type,  the  reader 
will  not  wait  for  explanations.  All  explanations  must  be 
given  to  him  in  advance  of  the  solution  of  the  mystery.” 
He  sought  to  “get  rid  of  the  obvious”  and  devised  a  method 
of  “folding  together  the  arms  of  the  Poe  formula” — working 
out  the  mystery  and  the  solution  together.  Thus  his  later 
stories  have  more  rapidity  of  action  and  avoid  pauses  for 
explanations.  He  emphasizes  the  need  of  literary  care  that 
the  characters  should  have  dignity :  “the  writer  to  look  at 
every  character  and  every  situation  long  enough  and  with 
sufficient  care  to  realize  the  dignity  in  it — that  element  of 
distincton  which  it  invariably  possesses  in  some  direction — 
and  when  he  has  grasped  that,  to  respect  and  convey  it  in  his 
story.  .  .  .  The  mystery-detective  story  may  be  structurally 
so  excellent  and  its  workmanship  so  good  that  it  is  the  equal 
of  any  form  of  literature.”  Read  this  summary  of  his  creed 
and  apply  it  to  his  stories  and  those  of  other  writers  of  this 
type !  In  what  qualities  does  he  surpass  less  serious  writers 
of  mystery  tales?  He  has  declared  that  “the  primary  object 
of  all  fiction  is  to  entertain  the  reader.  If,  while  it  enter¬ 
tains,  it  also  ennobles  him,  this  fiction  becomes  a  work  of  art ; 


13  Saturday  Evening  Post,  December  26,  1914;  February  27,  1915- 
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but  its  primary  business  must  be  to  entertain  not  to  instruct 
him.14  Discuss  this  general  premise. 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

(1876-) 

In  the  American  Magazine  (October,  1917),  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  said :  “I  have  never  had  any  illusions  about  the 
work  I  do.  I  am,  frankly,  a  story  teller.  Some  day  I  may 
be  a  novelist.”  She  had  already  written  such  dramatic  tales 
as  The  Circular  Staircase,  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten  and  K. 
During  the  last  ten  years  her  work  has  broadened  in  scope 
and  matured  in  style.  She  has  produced  novels  of  mystery, 
others  of  incisive  characterization.  She  was  born  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ;  she  was  a  pupil  in  the  city  schools  and  in  a  training 
school  for  nurses.  Here  she  gained  that  knowledge  of  hos¬ 
pitals  that  has  been  revealed  in  stories  like  Tish  and  K. 
Before  she  was  twenty  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Stanley 
Marshall  Rinehart  of  Pittsburgh.  Her  home  and  her  three 
sons  have  been  her  major  responsibility  and  delight.  In 
spite  of  her  robust  health  to-day,  she  was  an  invalid  for 
several  years  of  young  womanhood  and  her  first  writing  was 
done  during  periods  of  convalescence.  Few  women  novelists 
have  had  such  sustained  popularity;  few  have  accomplished 
so  much  writing  of  varied  kinds  while  maintaining  home 
responsibilities.  She  has  seen  many  phases  of  life  through 
travels  and  varied  contacts.  Her  earliest  fiction,  like  her 
latest,  was  in  mystery  stories.  Then  she  used  a  whimsical 
form,  portrayal  of  the  adventures  of  a  middle-aged  woman, 
Letitia  Carberry ;  this  was  followed  by  Bah,  a  Sub-Deb  with 
irony  and  inventiveness. 

Selective  Bibliography 

*  The  Circular  Staircase  (1908) 

*  The  Man  in  Lower  Ten  (1909) 

*  The  Amazing  Adventures  of  Letitia  Carberry  (1911) 


14  Grant  Overton,  Cargoes  for  Crusoes,  p.  45. 
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*  Tish  (1916;  sequel  to  The  Amazing  Adventures  of  Letitia  Car- 

berry) 

*  Bab:  a  Sub-Deb  (1917) 

*  The  Amazing  Interlude  (1918) 

*  Dangerous  Days  (1919) 

The  Bat  (1920;  with  Avery  Hopwood).  Play. 

More  Tish  (1921) 

*  The  Breaking  Point  (1922) 

*  The  Red  Lamp  (1925) 

*  Lost  Ecstasy  (1927) 

*  Two  Flights  Up  (1928) 

American  Magazine,  October,  1917 

*  The  Bookman  (New  York),  December,  1920 
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As  has  been  suggested,  there  were  two  forms  of  fiction 
represented  in  the  first  decade’s  work  by  Mrs.  Rinehart,  the 
mystery  story  and  the  farcical  characterization,  in  a  series 
of  episodes  that  were  loosely  linked  into  two  long  novels  with 
Miss  Letitia  Carberry  playing  the  leading  role.  In  two  or 
three  later  novels,  K  and  The  Amazing  Interlude,  especially, 
Mrs.  Rinehart  has  mingled  fantasy,  mystery  and  humor, 
with  well-blended  proportions.  K  is  ingenious  in  plot ;  it 
holds  the  reader  in  suspense  regarding  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  until  three  pages  before  the  end  of  the  novel ;  a 
similar  dramatic  device  is  in  the  play,  “The  Bat.”  In  de¬ 
lineation  of  her  hero,  K.  Le  Moyne,  and  his  rescue  of  the 
heroine,  she  achieves  success  by  condensation  and  swift 
shifts  from  humor  to  sentiment.  She  has  a  crowded  can¬ 
vas  in  this  picture  novel  but  the  characters  are  well-differen¬ 
tiated.  Tillie  and  Christine,  Max  Wilson  and  Sidney,  Grace 
Irving,  Palmer  Howe,  Johnny  Rosenfeld  and  Mr. 
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Schwitter,  the  nurseryman,  with  his  tragic  home  life  (for 
his  wife  is  in  an  asylum),  all  represent  many  phases  of  life, 
with  contradictions  and  problems.  Mrs.  Rinehart  has  tan¬ 
gled  her  relations  and  untied  the  knots  with  deftness  and 
sympathetic  insight. 

The  Amazing  Interlude  will  stand  as  one  of  the  best  war 
novels  in  American  literature.  It  is  vital  and  dramatic. 
Sara  Lee  Kennedy,  who  went  from  Pennsylvania  to  Belgium 
to  make  soup  for  the  soldiers  is  a  convincing  young  woman 
whose  affection  for  Henri  is  justified,  as  the  story  develops. 
The  Breaking  Point  centers  about  the  mysterious  identity  of 
Dr.  Dick  Livingstone  and  a  dual,  or  “secondary,”  person¬ 
ality.  Dramatic  skill  handles  the  crucial  moment  when  “the 
breaking  point”  comes  after  a  period  of  amnesia;  it  may  be 
better  melodrama  than  it  is  psychology  but  the  reader’s  after 
thought  suggests  that  criticism,  for  he  is  held  by  suspense 
during  the  narration. 

Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 

Born  in  Kentucky,  of  ancestors  who  “went  west  over 
the  Wilderness  Trail  with  the  early  Boone  expeditions,” 
Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  had  written  poetry  but  was  little 
known  when  she  arrested  critical  attention  by  The  Time 
of  Man,  in  1926.  Loud  acclaim  for  this  novel  came  from 
English  writers,  as  well  as  American — Arnold  Bennett,  Re¬ 
becca  West,  Edward  Garnett,  Hugh  Walpole,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Zona  Gale  and  others.  It  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages.  In  method  it  suggested  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson ;  yet  more  close  is  the  resemblance  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf,  Dorothy  Richardson  and  some  other  English 
novelists  of  “mental  adventures.”  The  action  is  slight ;  the 
plot  develops  through  the  mental  reactions  of  her  characters, 
especialiy  Ellen  Chesser  and  her  husband,  Jasper.  How 
events  can  mold  a  character  is  the  theme,  varied  by  scenic 
pictures  of  Kentucky  and  legendary  tales  of  the  pioneers. 
There  are  poetic  passages  and  others  of  deep  psychological 
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probings.  It  is  modern  in  spirit  and  method,  with  a  technic 
that  defies  analysis.  The  ending,  narrated  with  sincere  art, 
is  one  of  emotional  disillusionment  and  mental  perplexity. 

In  her  second  novel,  My  Heart  and  My  Flesh  ( 1927)  the 
author  maintains  the  same  perfect  atmosphere  of  Kentucky, 
although  she  has  changed  the  environment  from  that  of 
rural  district  to  small  town.  Theodosia  Bell  belongs  a  little 
higher  up  socially  than  did  Ellen  Chesser,  daughter  of  the 
soil.  Kentucky  tobacco,  dogs  and  famous  horses,  are  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  background  and  in  conversation  of  Horace,  the 
father  of  Theodosia.  Loyal,  droll  negroes  add  piquancy  to 
certain  scenes.  The  revulsions  of  disgust  of  Theodosia 
against  her  father,  her  senile  grandfather,  and  her  half-breed 
sisters  are  tensely  emotional.  Does  fatalism  seem  logical 
from  the  life  of  Theodosia?  At  last,  in  spite  of  tragic  losses 
and  disillusionments,  even  mental  lapse,  Theodosia  seems 
about  to  emerge  into  a  saner  attitude  to  life.  Is  she  a  real 
character  or  an  abstraction  through  which  the  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness  flows  ?  Is  the  epic  quality  of  the  first  novel  lack¬ 
ing,  or  lessened,  in  the  second? 


Waldo  Frank  is  “a  master  of  the  inner  monologue,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  Regis  Michaud.16  He  was  born 
in  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey  (1889).  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar.  His  journalistic  work 
was  done  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Times.  He 
was  founder  and  an  editor  of  The  Seven  Arts;  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  stories  and  essays  to  European  as  well  as  American 
journals.  French  authors,  including  Moliere  and  Jules  Ro- 
main,  have  been  translated  and  edited  by  him.  As  writer  of 
fiction  he  blends  realism  with  fantasy,  with  more  emphasis  on 
the  latter  form,  in  representative  stories  like  City  Block 
(1922),  A  Holiday  (1923)  and  Chalk  Face  (1924).  There 
are  hints  of  Poe  in  certain  morbid  tendencies  in  his  characters 
and  their  terrifying  acts,  like  the  daydreamer  of  Chalk  Face, 


15  Regis  Michaud,  The  American  Novel  To-day,  p.  255. 
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with  unrestrained  free  will,  that  becomes  obsessed  by  pas¬ 
sionate,  criminal  desires.  In  A  Holiday  there  are  musical 
interludes  of  weird  melody  that  suggest  those  in  Sherwood 
Anderson’s  Dark  Laughter.  City  Block  has  poetic  passages 
with  much  criticism  of  social  life;  this  is  stressed,  also,  in 
his  essays,  Our  America. 

Elinor  Wylie,  born  in  Washington,  wife  of  William  Rose 
Benet,  became  known  first  as  a  poet  by  Nets  to  Catch  the 
Wind  and  Black  Armour,  but  she  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
realists  and  fantasists  in  such  novels  as  Jennifer  Lorn,  The 
Venetian  Glass  Nephew  and  The  Orphan  Angel  (1926). 
Her  imagination  is  both  poetic  and  fantastic;  her  observa¬ 
tions  of  life  are  keen  and  fearless  in  records.  More  daring 
in  scope,  less  satiric  and  precieuse  than  her  earlier  novels, 
is  The  Orphan  Angel  in  which  she  has  used  the  poet,  Shelley 
(Shiloh),  as  her  protagonist.  Not  Shelley  alive  but  Shelley 
as  he  might  have  been  had  he  lived  and  visited  America — 
such  is  the  fantastic  motive  of  the  story.  Like  most  fan¬ 
tasies  it  defies  detailed  criticism;  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  for  its 
subtle,  ironic  humor  and  its  whimsical  imaginings.  Captain 
Ffoulkastle,  who  had  begun  sea  life  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a 
whaler,  is  a  true-to-life  character  in  his  conversation  with 
Davy  Butternut  and  his  reveries  as  he  gazes  “over  the 
tumultuous  sea,  where  all  the  elements  of  sublimity  and  ter¬ 
ror  raged  unseen  behind  a  descending  veil  of  darkness” 
(p.  3).  Fancy  and  fact  are  mixed  with  delicate  satire  in 
the  sections,  Pastoral  Garamant  and  Wild  Spirit. 

NOVELS  OF  MYSTERY  AND  INTRIGUE 

Anna  Katherine  Green  (Mrs.  Charles  Rohlfs)  was  born 
in  Brooklyn  in  1846  and  is  one  of  the  pioneer  writers  of 
romances  of  mystery  in  American  literature.  Nearly  three 
decades  have  passed  since  The  Leavenzvorth  Case  was  pub¬ 
lished,  stimulating  scores  of  later  writers  to  similar  form. 
Willard  Huntington  Wright,  in  the  Introduction  to  The 
Great  Detective  Stories,  acknowledges  its  hold  upon  readers, 
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in  spite  of  its  overdocumentation.  The  author  has  multi¬ 
plied  her  tales  but  many  of  them  are  forgotten.  She  has 
written  such  mild  thrillers  as  Mystery  of  the  Hasty  Arrow 
(1917)  and  The  Step  on  the  Stair  (1922).  Poe  was  her 
model ;  like  him,  she  devised  startling  situations  and  hid  the 
criminal  adroitly  until  the  crucial  moment  for  release.  Her 
great  defect  has  been  verbosity. 

Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln  was  born  in  Washington.  She 
has  been  editor  of  the  D.A.R.  Magazine  since  1915.  Her 
first  tale  of  mystery,  The  Trevor  Case,  appeared  in  1912. 
Her  skill  has  become  cumulative — as  well  as  her  output — in 
framing  plots  and  fitting  characters  into  situations.  Among 
her  best-sustained  stories  are  The  Moving  Finger,  The 
Meredith  Mystery,  The  Thirteenth  Letter  (1924)  and  The 
Blue  Car  Mystery  (1926).  The  last  story  is  a  good  example 
of  her  fertility  of  imagination.  A  midnight  marriage,  with 
mystery  attached,  grips  the  reader  in  the  first  chapter ;  it 
is  followed  by  a  murder  and  theft  of  a  necklace  valued  at 
$250,000.  To  add  to  the  mystery  there  are  hints  of  a  cipher 
which  has  importance  in  solving  the  tangled  plot.  Humor 
and  suspense  are  qualities  of  The  Dancing  Silhouette  (1927) 
and  The  Secret  of  Mohawk  Pond  (1928),  with  elements  of 
mystery  and  romance. 

Frances  Noyes  Hart,  born  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
(1890),  served  as  translator  for  the  Naval  Intelligence  Bu¬ 
reau  and  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  as  canteen  worker  during  the  war. 
Her  first  books  related  incidents  of  those  days.  The  Bellamy 
Trial  (1927)  which  attracted  much  interest  during  its  serial¬ 
ization  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  (the  repository  of 
many  novels  of  intrigue  and  mystery)  has  been  a  widely  read 
novel.  The  author  shows  marked  ingenuity  and  logical  mind 
in  linking  her  episodes  and  her  characters. 

George  Gibbs  (1870-)  has  returned  to  mystery  stories 
after  a  period  of  realism,  dealing  with  misfit  marriages  in 
a  conventional  fashion  of  the  hour.  He  is  a  painter  as 
well  as  a  writer ;  his  first  work  on  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  was  as  illustrator.  He  wrote  a  collection  of  tales  about 
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naval  heroes  for  boys  (he  was  for  a  time  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy)  and  a  French  historical  romance. 
In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  Later  mystery  stories  have  been 
The  Bolted  Door  and  The  Shores  of  Romance  (1928).  There 
is  an  appreciative  chapter  on  George  Gibbs  in  Cargoes  for 
Crusoes  by  Grant  Overton  (1924). 

Henry  Kitchell  Webster,  a  native  of  Evanston,  Illinois 
(1875),  taught  English  at  Union  College,  after  graduation 
from  Hamilton.  With  Samuel  Merwin,  and  alone,  he  has 
produced  tales  of  adventure  and  mystery  that  have  sus¬ 
tained  interest.  Humor  lightens  the  dialogue,  especially  in 
The  Beginners,  the  story  of  a  staid  man  of  forty  who  breaks 
out  into  a  real  adventure — not  in  love  but  in  business.  His 
romances  of  merited  favor  include:  Calumet  K  (1900,  with 
Samuel  Merwin)  ;  Comrade  John  (1907,  with  Samuel  Mer¬ 
win)  ;  The  Girl  in  the  Other  Seat  (1911)  ;  Mary  Wollaston 
(1920)  ;  Joseph  Greer  and  His  Daughter  (1922)  ;  Philopena 
(1927);  Masquerade;  The  Beginners  (1927);  and  The 
Clock  Strikes  Two  (1928). 

Samuel  Merwin,  like  his  collaborator,  Henry  Kitchell 
Webster,  was  born  in  Evanston  (1874).  He  has  been  editor 
of  different  magazines,  Success  among  others.  He  studied 
the  opium  question  in  China.  In  recent  years  he  has  lived 
in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  active  in  community  drama. 
Mystery  and  melodrama  are  in  such  tales  as  Temperamental 
Henry,  In  Red  and  Gold  and  Silk  (1923). 

S.  S.  Van  Dine  (Willard  Huntington  Wright),  whose 
identity  has  mystified  a  large  reading  public,  shows  excellent 
technique  in  the  tricks  of  his  Philo  Vance  detective,  and  the 
almost  incredible  yet  gripping  situations  in  The  Canary  Mur¬ 
der  Case  (1926)  and  The  Green  Murder  Case  (1928). 
Scientific  and  fantastic  methods  are  merged  with  dramatic 
results. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CHARACTERIZATION 

Since  fiction  mirrors  life  more  intimately  than  any  other 
form  of  literature,  it  is  inevitable  that  its  motives  and  forms 
should  fluctuate  from  one  generation  to  another.  Some¬ 
times  the  transitions  are  violent  and  the  changes  are  radical, 
as  in  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  because  they 
reflect  vital  upheavals  in  mental  and  social  tenets.  On  all 
sides  was  heard  a  demand  for  truth,  for  perspective  that 
would  show  realities  without  any  camouflage.  The  war 
hastened  or  accentuated  revolts  and  cynical  doubts  that  were 
to  find  expression  in  a  subdivision  of  the  type  of  fiction 
that  is  generally  called  characterization  and  manners,  namely, 
novels  of  revolt  and  escape.  Characterization  is  an  elastic 
word ;  it  may  include  realism  and  romanticism,  characters 
of  gentility  and  those  of  vulgarity;  it  may  classify  a  story 
of  tense  tragedy  or  one  of  poetic  beauty  and  kindly 
humor.  Following  the  proverbial  adage  (or  applying  it  to 
cataloguers  of  fiction),  one  may  say,  “When  in  doubt — try 
characterization.”  There  is,  however,  a  specific  meaning  to 
the  type  known  as  the  novel  of  characterization  and  man¬ 
ners.  It  is  restricted,  generally,  to  realism  or  some  of  its 
tangential  forms.  In  English  literature  the  term  suggests, 
without  dispute,  Fielding  and  Richardson,  Thackeray  and 
Jane  Austen,  George  Eliot  and  Trollope,  Meredith  and 
Hardy.  On  the  list  of  their  successors  in  type,  with  salient 
differences  in  viewpoints  and  modes,  are  found  some  of 
the  most  dynamic  names  in  modern  literature — Galsworthy, 
Arnold  Bennett,  May  Sinclair,  Anne  Sedgwick,  to  mention 
only  four — whose  fiction  may  have  receded  in  publicity 
because  of  more  challenging  books,  motivated  by  revolt  or 
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frustration,  but  whose  rank  among  discriminating  readers 
is  gauged  by  that  symbolism  expressed  by  Galsworthy  in 
Castles  in  Spain  and  Other  Screeds:  “A  true  work  of  art 
remains  beautiful  in  living,  though  an  ebb  tide  of  fashion 
may  leave  it  for  a  moment  high  and  dry  on  the  beach.”  1 

In  American  literature  of  the  later  nineteenth  century, 
there  are  two  names  of  outstanding  novelists  of  characteri¬ 
zation  and  manners,  William  Dean  Howells  and  Henry 
James.  The  first  knew  well  the  common  people  of  the  town 
where  he  was  born  and  later  cities  where  he  lived ;  the  second 
was  an  aristocrat  in  family  and  training.  The  differences 
were  reflected  in  the  chosen  social  strata  for  their  fiction. 
The  philosophic  or  speculative  traits  of  Howells  were  fos¬ 
tered  by  comradeship  with  his  father,  a  printer  and  a  Swe- 
denborgian,  who,  said  the  son,  “loved  a  joke  as  much  as 
he  loved  a  truth.”  2  Many  changes  in  residence  and  occupa¬ 
tion  came  to  Howells  from  the  age  of  ten  when  he  left 
school  for  work.  He  read  assiduously,  however,  having 
“grand  passions”  for  Goldsmith,  Cervantes  and  Washington 
Irving.3  His  successful  rise  in  jouralism  (for  fifteen  years 
he  was  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  later  with  Harper’s 
Magazine  until  his  death  in  1920)  was  synchronous  with 
the  publication  of  his  novels  and  critical  essays,  with  farces 
for  relaxation.  His  novels  varied  from  those  of  simple  real¬ 
istic  characterizations,  like  Their  Wedding  Journey,  The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  and  The  Kentons  to  those  of  sociolog¬ 
ical  study,  culminating  in  utopian  visions.  The  influence  of 
Howells  has  been  exerted  by  his  realistic  novels  of  demo¬ 
cratic  trend.  His  goal  was  truth — on  the  way  he  might 
knock  down  self-conscious  preachers  or  fake  money-getters 
or  affected,  inefficient  girls.  He  added  kindness  to  his  ironic 
revelations.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  his  Silas  Lapham 
with  Sinclair  Lewis’s  Babbitt  and  Tinker  of  Booth  Tarking- 

1  John  Galsworthy,  “Six  Novelists  in  Profile,”  Castles  in  Spain  and 
Other  Screeds  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons),  p.  230. 

2  William  Dean  Howells,  A  Boy’s  Town,  p.  14. 

3  William  Dean  Howells,  My  Literary  Passions,  p.  16. 
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ton’s  The  Plutocrat.  Did  he  have,  as  Stevenson  asserts 
{Memories  and  Portraits )  “a  certain  glow  of  romance  in 
many  of  his  books  .  .  .  that  lends  them  their  distinction”? 
Or  was  he  always  an  antiromanticist? 

In  spite  of  his  reiterated  longing  for  “the  denser,  richer, 
warmer  European  spectacle,”  the  letters  of  Henry  James 
show  despondency  and  frequent  nostalgia  and  a  paradoxical 
wistfulness  during  the  scores  of  years  that  he  lived  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  not  happy,  however,  on  visits  to  America ; 
he  could  not  emerge  from  his  “protective  coverings”  of  mind 
and  heart.  “The  early  James”  (as  critics  distinguish  the 
work  of  his  more  lucid,  vivid  period)  has  left  some  influence 
but  more  can  be  traced  to  his  later,  impressionistic  writings 
in  which  he  reflected  French  masters,  Flaubert  and  Gautier. 
His  interest  in  psychology  and  fictional  allegory  developed 
with  the  years ;  these  qualities  marked  him  as  a  pioneer  in 
satirical  fantasy  and  as  social  critic,  revolting  from  “the 
herd-instinct.”  In  stressing  antagonism  between  personality 
and  devitalized,  standardized  environment,  he  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  Robert  Herrick,  Frank  Norris,  Willa  Cather  and 
their  colleagues.  What  qualities  were  his  as  a  literary  artist  ? 
Do  you  accept  the  reactionary  judgment  of  W.  C.  Brownell 
{American  Prose  Masters )  that  “the  virtuosity  of  vision” 
that  Henry  James  achieved  in  later  years  as  a  literary  artist, 
caused  “the  gradual  decomposition  of  his  sense  of  human 
values”?  Read  The  Pilgrimage  of  Henry  James  by  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  (1925)  for  balanced  estimate.  Ford  Madox 
Ford,  in  Henry  James;  A  Critical  Study  (1913),  extols 
his  later  art,  his  “supreme  function  of  selection,”  of  creating 
“an  impression  with  nothing  at  all.” 

Upon  the  later  novelists  of  background,  whose  goal  was 
characterization  that  would  fit  the  chosen  setting,  influence 
may  be  traced  to  Edward  Eggleston  and  The  Hoosier  School¬ 
master  in  the  West,  to  Mary  E.  Wilkins  and  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett  in  New  England,  and  several  writers  of  the 
South  who  are  mentioned  in  a  later  chapter.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  talent  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins  was  that  of  condensed 
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photography  in  short  stories,  collected  in  A  New  England 
Nun  and  other  volumes.  Here  she  revealed  the  resources 
of  a  keen  observation  and  an  incisive  style,  in  which  humor 
and  pathos  were  side  by  side.  Her  novels,  Jane  Field,  Pem¬ 
broke,  Jerome  (all  published  previous  to  1900)  have  less 
chance  of  remembrance  than  her  sharply-etched  tales  that 
rival  those  of  French  and  Russian  conteurs  of  her  time. 

Thornton  Wilder.  A  significant  novel,  which  heralds  a 
new  form  of  characterization,  that  of  philosophical  and 
mystical  elements  combined,  is  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey 
by  Thornton  Wilder  (1928).  In  general,  the  author  seeks  to 
solve  “the  riddle  of  the  universe,”  as  Brother  Juniper,  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  monk,  inquires  into  the  lives  and  characters  of  five 
people,  who  are  drowned  by  the  collapse  of  a  bridge  in  Peru. 
With  deep  sympathy,  some  ironic  humor  and  penetrating  in¬ 
sight  the  author  narrates  his  separate  chapters,  unified  into  a 
fine  novel.  The  author,  born  in  Wisconsin  (1897)  has 
studied  and  traveled  widely;  he  has  won  merited  praise  for 
his  brilliant  style  and  originality  of  motives. 

Booth  Tarkington 

(1869-) 

Booth  Tarkington’s  name  is  always  associated  with  In¬ 
diana  where  he  was  born,  in  Indianapolis.  His  full  baptismal 
name  was  Newton  Booth  Tarkington.  The  middle  name, 
which  he  has  used  in  his  writing,  was  from  his  mother’s 
family,  Elizabeth  Booth.  His  father,  Hon.  John  Stevenson 
Tarkington,  was  a  prosperous  and  honored  lawyer.  As  a 
boy  Booth  Tarkington  was  alert  and  nervous  in  school  at 
Exeter  Academy,  Purdue  and  Princeton  Universities.  He 
was  popular  as  “a  good  fellow”  and  a  singer  of  “Danny 
Deever” ;  he  contributed  to  college  journals  and  was  on  the 
Ivy  Program  at  his  commencement.  After  college  days,  he 
returned  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  became  interested  in 
politics ;  for  a  year  (1902-1903)  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  He  dabbled  in  drawing ;  one  of  his  pen  sketches 
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was  accepted  by  Life  but  thirty-one  subsequent  efforts  which 
were  rejected  caused  his  return  to  the  ambition  of  writing. 
An  acquaintance  of  his  boyhood  was  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
with  whom  he  had  walks  and  talks  that  inspired  him.  In 
five  years  he  says  he  earned  only  $22.50  by  writing  but 
his  father  and  sister  encouraged  him  and  he  persisted. 
Finally,  his  story.  Cherry,  was  accepted  by  Henry  Mills 
Alden,  editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  but  it  was  pigeon-holed 
until  another  tale  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  appeared  and  the 
author’s  name  was  mentioned  in  magazine  circles. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  its  hero  John  Harkless, 
reflected  some  of  the  author’s  personal  ambitions  and  dis- 
illusionments  after  college  days.  Tom  Vanrevel,  in  The 
Two  Vanrevels,  had  other  autobiographical  touches.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  abilities  and  promise;  The  Conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  His  Own  People  established  proof  of  that  ability.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Beaucaire  has  never  lost  its  favor  with  the  public.  It 
showed  the  flair  for  French  setting  and  customs  that  the 
author  used  later  in  The  Guest  of  Quesnay  and  Beauty  and 
the  Jacobin.  He  has  said  that  the  only  book  of  this  earlier 
period  that  he  would  care  to  reread  was  In  the  Arena,  stories 
of  political  bosses  and  henchmen. 

In  1913,  The  Flirt  revealed  a  new  vigor,  more  realism 
and  keener  analysis  of  types  than  had  been  shown  in  his 
localized  novels.  He  began  to  write  with  system  and 
purpose,  devoting  himself  to  his  work  at  his  winter  home  in 
Indianapolis  or  at  his  secluded  summer  cottage  at  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Maine,  where  he  is  neighbor  to  Margaret  Deland 
and  other  authors  and  artists.  He  writes  plays  as  relaxa¬ 
tion,  in  collaboration  with  Harry  Leon  Wilson  or  Julian 
Street,  or  he  dramatizes  his  own  keen  stories  of  boys  and 
adolescents,  Penrod  and  Sam  and  Seventeen.  There  is  never 
a  taint  of  eroticism  in  any  of  his  books  that  depict  youths. 
After  he  had  written  Penrod,  he  said :  “The  problems  of 
youth  have  been  interesting  me  for  some  time  more  than  I 
realized,  except  the  one  problem  that  most  people  who  call 
themselves  realists  feel  that  they  must  deal  with — that  is,  in 
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an  untrammeled  fashion — the  problem  of  sex  which  I  have 
never  felt  was  a  subject  for  exploitation.”  * 
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Booth  Tarkington  began  writing  fiction  as  a  pronounced 
romanticist;  he  was  sophomoric  and  sentimental,  almost  in¬ 
articulate  as  were  his  youths,  Willie  Baxter  or  Clarence  or 
George  Minafer.  “A  successful  exponent  of  glorified  melo¬ 
drama”  was  the  summary  of  his  place  by  Frederic  Taber 
Cooper  in  Some  American  Story  Tellers  (1911).  A  new 
development  of  his  fiction  came  with  The  Flirt,  as  has  been 
said,  a  wider  canvas  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  character.  Cora, 
in  this  story,  was  a  forerunner  of  Edith  Sheridan  of  The 
Turmoil  and  Alice  Adams.  The  Turmoil,  The  Magnificent 
Ambersons  and  Alice  Adams  form  a  triangle  of  realistic 
novels,  written  with  cumulative  skill.  “Big  business”  was  the 
factor  in  the  first  two  novels  that  changed  conditions  of 
towns  and  brought  about  reactions  upon  characters.  George 
Minafer,  spoiled  son  of  a  sensitive  mother  in  The  Magnifi¬ 
cent  Ambersons,  is  a  convincing,  appealing  character.  Note 
the  natural  dialogue  between  George  and  his  mother,  in 
Chapter  XI.  Is  the  ending  sentimental  or  inevitable?  Was 
Lucy  one  of  his  “almost -too-good-to-be-true”  women? 

Carl  Van  Doren,  in  studying  Booth  Tarkington  in  Con¬ 
temporary  American  Novelists,  in  February,  1921,  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  energy,  satire  and  inventiveness  and  “deft  ges¬ 
tures”  but  he  asked,  “Why  does  he  drift  with  the  sentimental 
tide  and  make  propaganda  for  provincial  complacency?  He 
must  know  better.  He  can  do  better”  (p.  93).  Then  he 
added  a  postscript,  in  August,  1921,  beginning,  “He  has  done 
better.  Mr.  Tarkington  has  in  Alice  Adams  held  himself 
veracious  to  the  end  and  has  produced  a  genuinely  significant 
book.”  Alice  Adams  will  have  an  assured  place  on  any  list 
of  notable  novels  of  the  present  generation.  It  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  the  author’s  constructive  imagination  and  sustained 
power  of  characterization.  Alice,  with  her  self-deceptions 
and  foibles,  her  nagging,  match-making  mother,  her  father  so 
kindly  and  pathetic  as  victim  of  his  own  indecisions  and  do¬ 
mestic  urgence,  all  live  in  memory.  The  idealism  which  is  in- 
bred  in  Booth  Tarkington’s  literary  creed  is  found  in  the  last 
chapter  as  Alice,  mounting  the  dingy  steps  to  the  business 
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college,  catches  a  ray  of  sunshine  falling  slantwise  through 
a  window  halfway  up  the  staircase.  Recall  that  dinner  scene 
in  the  Adams  home,  as  example  of  realism,  humor,  a  pathos 
and  symbolism  mingled. 

The  fiction  which  has  followed  Alice  Adams  has  attracted 
less  attention.  The  Midlander  is  a  vigorous  study  of  con¬ 
ditions  following  the  war — the  restlessness  and  misfit  mar¬ 
riage — with  Dan  Oliphant  as  a  fine  hero.  His  dreams  of 
parks  and  beautiful  new  houses  in  Ornaby  Addition  were 
blighted  during  his  life  but  were  appreciated  by  his  mother 
and  Martha,  whom  he  had  loved.  He  wrestled  with  dis- 
illusionments  of  life  but  he  was  undefeated.  Read  Chapter 
XI  for  a  portrayal  of  Lena,  his  wife.  Is  the  character  of 
Dan’s  brother,  Harlan,  drawn  with  conviction?  Women  is 
a  slighter  study  of  a  small  town  with  its  clubs  and  gossip, 
the  younger  and  older  generations  in  conflicts.  The  Pluto¬ 
crat  was  a  new  kind  of  novel  for  its  author,  for  it  had  an 
exotic  background;  passages  of  colorful  description  of  North¬ 
ern  Africa  and  a  graphic  sea  voyage  are  mingled  with  satiri¬ 
cal  comments  and  keen  characterization.  Tinker,  the  newly- 
rich  “booster”  of  a  western  town,  has  a  certain  kind  of 
would-be  heroism  that  defies  the  hysterics  of  his  wife  and 
appeals  to  the  natives  of  Tunis.  Compare  Tinker  with 
Babbitt.  Note  the  difference  in  the  temperaments  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  two  novelists.  Does  Booth  Tarkington  use 
methods  of  psychoanalysis  for  his  characterizations?  How 
does  he  portray  them?  Read  the  article  by  Joseph  Collins  5 
about  his  indirect  method,  his  emphasis  of  external  acts  and 
words,  not  of  inner  thoughts.  Read  the  author’s  own  creed 
and  confessions  in  the  genial  essays,  Looking  Forward  and 
Others.  Here  is  revealed  the  realist,  satirist  and  sociologist 
who  is  yet  an  idealist.  Could  he  be  ranked,  also,  among  the 
humorists  ? 

Claire  Ambler  (the  novel  of  1928  which  bears  the  first 
imprint  of  the  consolidated  houses  of  Doubleday,  Doran  & 


6  The  Bookman  (New  York),  March,  1927. 
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Company)  is  a  blend  of  Seventeen,  Gentle  Julia  and  Alice 
Adams.  It  is  less  skillful  in  structure,  less  effective  than  the 
last-mentioned  novel;  it  is  more  serious  than  the  first  two 
comedies  in  fiction.  It  has  both  humor  and  poignancy.  In 
three  parts  it  depicts  an  American  girl,  self-centered  and 
rich,  toying  with  her  admirers,  at  seventeen  and  twenty-one, 
marrying  at  twenty-five  from  expediency.  Here  the  author 
has  used  psychology  to  advantage.  The  reader  follows  the 
story  largely  through  the  few  ideas  and  many  emotions  and 
vanities  of  Claire.  He  has  made  her  a  real  individual,  diag¬ 
nosed  with  uncanny  penetration.  Satire  is  dominating  but 
there  is  a  gleam  of  possible  hope  for  Claire  and  Walter 
at  the  end. 


Edith  Wharton 

(1862-) 

When  one  reads  the  novels  of  Edith  Wharton,  or  thinks 
about  her  personality,  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  her  as  a  child 
or  an  immature  writer.  She  seems  to  have  sprung,  like 
Minerva,  “full-armed  from  the  head  of  Jove.”  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  she  is  distinctive  and  isolated  from  the 
usual  type  of  women  novelists.  She  was  descended  from 
General  Ebenezer  Stevens  of  Revolutionary  fame;  the  full 
name  of  her  gifted  mother  indicates  the  fine  lineage  of  allied 
families  of  New  York — Lucretia  Stevens  Rhinelander  Jones. 
Her  father,  Frederic  Jones,  with  Schermerhorn  blood,  be¬ 
longed  to  a  family  of  wealth  and  culture.  The  girl,  Edith 
Newbold  Jones,  was  surrounded  by  social  and  educational 
advantages  of  the  highest  sort,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  She  married  Edward  Wharton  of  Boston  in  1885. 
Her  familiarity  with  French,  German,  Italian  and  Russian 
languages  enabled  her  to  know  literature  of  international 
value,  as  well  as  she  knew  the  arts  of  these  countries  by 
study  and  travel.  Goethe  was  her  first  inspirational  influ¬ 
ence;  Thackeray,  Balzac,  George  Meredith  and  Flaubert 
were  added  to  this  group  of  models.  There  is  strong  re- 
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semblance  between  Henry  James  and  Mrs.  Wharton  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  family  and  education,  in  the  years  of  for¬ 
eign  residence  of  each  writer  and  the  international  scope 
of  their  characters ;  both  rank  among  the  consistent  realists 
of  their  generation ;  both  are  stylists  of  fixed  forms ;  neither 
has  won  the  popularity  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers  but  each 
has  maintained  a  large  clientele  of  discriminating  admirers. 

As  Henry  James  found  New  York  of  the  Victorian  period 
an  incentive  for  his  earlier  novels  and  novelettes,  as  well  as 
parts  of  The  American  Scene ,  so  Mrs.  Wharton  has  returned 
at  intervals  to  this  environment  for  some  of  her  best  fiction — 
The  House  of  Mirth,  The  Age  of  Innocence,  The  Custom  of 
the  Country,  and  the  novelettes,  Old  New  York.  These 
are  the  scenes,  filled  with  the  typical  people  whom  she  knew 
socially  as  a  girl  and  young  matron,  whose  tragedies  or 
aspirations  were  remembered  and  transfused  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding.  Grant  Overton  summarizes  such 
motives,  as  expressed  in  two  outstanding  novels,  Ethan 
Frome  and  The  Age  of  Innocence ;  “both  seem  to  be  tales  of 
frustration,  both  tales  of  the  America  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
quitted  some  fifteen  years  ago  but  can’t  get  out  of  her  system, 
and  both  stories  in  which  the  background  is  responsible  for 
the  actors  themselves  as  well  as  the  play.”  6  Like  Henry 
James,  she  knew  the  summer  colony  in  Newport.  She  knew, 
also,  women  of  former  wealth  and  social  station  who  were 
reduced  to  either  parasiticism  upon  their  friends,  like  Lily 
Bart  of  The  House  of  Mirth,  or  to  subterfuges  to  earn 
money,  like  the  mother  in  “The  Pelican”  (one  of  her  best 
short  stories)  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  gave  “parlor 
readings”  that  she  might  get  funds  to  educate  her  son.  The 
climax  of  that  story,  when  the  son,  in  brutal  language,  un¬ 
veils  and  upbraids  his  mother,  is  as  true,  unsympathetic  and 
haunting  as  the  scene  in  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  where 
Shaw’s  ruthless  daughter  denounces  her  mother  for  the 
financial  method  by  which  she  has  been  educated.  “The 


6  Grant  Overton,  American  Nights  Entertainment,  p.  346. 
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Pelican”  was  included  in  the  first  book  issued  by  Mrs. 
Wharton  (at  the  age  of  thirty-seven),  The  Greater  In¬ 
clination. 

Mrs.  Wharton  left  America  before  the  World  War  and 
made  her  home  in  France,  in  Provence  in  the  winter  and 
near  Paris  in  the  summer.  In  1914  she  opened  a  workshop 
for  women  of  skill,  and  directed  restaurants  where  French 
and  Belgian  refugees  were  fed  and  lodged  at  less  than  cost; 
more  than  six  hundred  orphans  were  cared  for  by  her,  with 
instructions  to  the  girls  in  fine  sewing  and  lace-making.  For 
these  services  she  was  given  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  the  French  government.  Her  impressions  of  the 
war  are  recorded  in  such  books  as  Fighting  France,  The 
Marne  (story  of  an  American  boy  in  the  war)  and  A  Son 
at  the  Front,  a  novel  of  unusual  appeal  emotionally,  with 
war-time  Paris  and  its  loyalties  woven  into  the  background, 
in  unfading  colors.  Back  to  New  York  she  turned  for  a 
portion  of  her  setting  (varied  by  episodes  in  Europe)  in  her 
novel  of  postwar  writing,  The  Mother’s  Recompense ;  this 
story  deals  with  social  problems  of  modernity,  with  frank 
realism,  and  creates  a  woman,  Kate,  who  will  stand  beside 
those  other  vital,  frustrated  characters,  Lily  Bart,  Madame 
de  Treymes,  Mattie  Silver  and  Anna  Leath. 
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In  her  art,  Mrs.  Wharton  has  become  more  finished  and 
less  spontaneous;  in  her  personality,  she  has  become  more 
interested  in  humanity,  as  the  years  have  passed.  She  still 
clings  to  the  sophisticated  men  and  women  of  society  in  New 
York  and  abroad,  as  her  most  convincing  types.  The  novel¬ 
ettes  of  Old  New  York  are  graphic.  Henry  Dwight  Sedg¬ 
wick  recalls  that,  when  the  author’s  first  books  appeared, 
every  one  said,  “How  clever !  How  wonderfully  clever !”  7 
Does  this  word  describe  her  best  work?  The  nicety  of  her 
literary  art  has  sometimes  left  her  characterizations  cold  but 
not  in  such  novels  as  The  Reef,  Ethan  Frovie  and  The 
Mother’s  Recompense.  She  awakens  sympathy  for  her  hero¬ 
ines,  from  Lily  Bart  to  Sophie  Viner  and  Kate  Clephane. 
Do  her  men  equal  her  women  in  vividness  and  appeal?  Cite 
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examples.  Note  incisive  irony  in  Twilight  Sleep  and  its 
“drugged”  dwellers  in  luxury.  Ethan  Frome  is  generally 
ranked  as  her  masterpiece  in  plot,  mingled  tragedy  and  ro¬ 
mance,  strong  characterization;  it  is  New  England  in  back¬ 
ground  and  sentiment. 

Mrs.  Wharton  has  shown  sustained  vigor  as  novelist,  and 
as  ironic  moralist,  in  The  Children.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
Italy  but  the  characters  are  largely  Americans,  of  that  idle 
rich  class,  with  their  domestic  tangles  and  the  reactions  upon 
the  children,  which  she  has  chosen  for  ruthless  realism  in  her 
later  fiction.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliffe  Wheater  are  types  but 
their  children  and  the  “steps,”  are  individuals,  especially 
Judy,  the  eldest  daughter,  aged  fifteen,  and  Chip,  the  baby. 
Irony  punctuates  this  story  of  the  intrigues,  quarrels,  and 
vagaries  of  the  parents;  it  is  mingled  with  pathos  in  the 
comment  of  Terry,  the  eldest  boy,  on  their  “troubles”  and 
constant  changes :  “But  I  suppose  it’s  always  so  with  chil¬ 
dren,  isn’t  it — with  all  the  dififerent  parents  living  in  different 
places,  and  fighting  so  about  when  the  children  are  to  go 
to  which,  and  the  lawyers  always  changing  things  just  as 
you  think  they’re  arranged.”  Note  travesty  in  Princess 
Buondelmonte  and  her  queries  about  the  psychoanalysis  and 
games  of  the  children  (p.  278).  Is  the  ending  of  frustration 
for  the  narrator’s  emotional  life  more  artistic  than  one  of  sat¬ 
isfied  love?  Compare  this  novel  with  Margaret  Kennedy’s 
The  Constant  Nymph  in  characters  and  author’s  mood. 

Ellen  Glasgow 
(1874-) 

There  may  be  a  divergence  of  opinion  about  the  fitting 
classification  of  Ellen  Glasgow  as  novelist.  Does  she  belong 
among  the  photographers  of  contemporary  manners,  with 
Howells,  Henry  James  and  Edith  Wharton,  or  should  she  be 
listed  among  the  writers  of  historical  fiction,  with  Winston 
Churchill  and  Mary  Johnston?  She  might  be  linked,  also, 
with  the  novelists  of  revolt  from  the  narrowing  environment 
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and  lack  of  training,  as  exampled  in  her  characters  like  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Gabriella  and  Dorinda  of  Barren  Ground.  Carl  Van 
Doren  thinks  she  has  emerged  from  association  with  “the 
local  colorists,”  or  the  writers  of  “orthodox  monotone”  in 
historical  fiction,  into  a  “newer  and  fresher”  method  of  novel 
writing.8  Whatever  may  be  her  prevailing  fashion  of  por¬ 
trayal,  her  locale  has  been  almost  unchanged  since  she  wrote 
the  first  two  books  before  she  was  twenty  years  old,  The 
Descendant  and  The  Voice  of  the  People.  She  has  broken 
through  her  home  region  of  Virginian  scenes  to  try  New 
York  occasionally  (for  she  now  spends  many  months  in 
New  York),  but  her  setting  is  never  so  vivid  or  satisfactory 
there  as  it  is  in  rural  Virginia,  or  in  Richmond  of  the  fading 
aristocracy.  Her  words,  spoken  in  New  York  in  1912  (just 
before  her  novel,  Virginia,  appeared),  are  significant  records 
of  this  crisis  in  her  writing,  the  cleavage  between  her  earlier 
stories,  that  bent  towards  romanticism,  and  her  later  realistic 
novels  like  Barren  Ground  and  The  Romantic  Comedians: 
“I  say  it  as  a  Southerner.  We  must  cultivate  within  us  truth 
instead  of  sentimentality,  which  up  to  now  has  been  the 
darling  vice.” 

Her  own  inheritance  of  Southern  sentimentality  against 
which  she  confesses  she  has  striven,  had  a  strong  admixture 
of  sanity  that  grasped  the  balance  in  life  between  “sugary 
optimism”  and  tragic  despair.  Her  father  was  keen-witted, 
belonging  to  a  family  of  many  lawyers  and  educators.  As  a 
child,  Ellen  Anderson  Gholson  Glasgow  (born  in  Richmond) 
was  delicate  and  her  education  was  at  home,  rather  than  at 
school.  Her  aunt,  who  told  her  Scott’s  tales  instead  of 
Mother  Goose  rhymes,  left  a  deep  influence.  She  was  read¬ 
ing  Browning  at  thirteen  and,  at  eighteen,  “began  a  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  political  economy  and  socialism,”  a  taste 
more  remarkable  in  “sheltered  women”  of  the  South  in  that 
generation  than  it  would  be  in  ours.  Her  first  novel,  The 
Descendant,  was  published  anonymously  and  was  received  as 


8  Carl  Van  Doren,  Contemporary  American  Novelists,  pp.  132-133. 
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“a  rather  morbid  exposition  of  the  development  and  life  of 
an  intellectual  hybrid,  the  offspring  of  a  low  woman  and  a 
highly  intellectual  man.”  This  book,  which  she  called 
“a  mere  schoolgirl  effort,”  had  promise  and  a  vigor  that  de¬ 
fied  any  suggestion  of  feminine  authorship.  The  same  vigor, 
with  more  skill  in  characterization  and  a  keen  knowledge  of 
political  conditions,  were  found  in  The  Voice  of  the  People. 
The  story  runs  that,  in  order  to  get  her  local  color  for  the 
scene  of  the  political  convention  she  had  driven  (three  years 
before)  more  than  twenty  miles,  in  a  hot  August  sun  to  be 
“smuggled  in”  and  sit  through  two  days  of  a  Democratic 
State  Convention.  That  was  characteristic  of  her  persistent 
search  for  truth  in  all  her  fictional  backgrounds.  Other 
political  novels  followed,  The  Battleground,  The  Deliverance, 
The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man,  The  Builders,  and  One  Man 
in  His  Time,  appearing  at  intervals  between  1902  and  1922. 
Sometimes  history  blends  with  contemporary  manners  in 
these  narratives  of  political  and  economic  conditions  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Excellent  as  they  are,  they  have  never  attained  the 
widespread  favor  of  her  novels  of  more  domestic  back¬ 
ground — Virginia,  Life  and  Gabriella,  The  Miller  of  Old 
Church  and  Barren  Ground.  “Human  stories,  strong,  tender, 
high-minded,  her  volumes  undeniably  are.  But  what  one 
remembers  about  them,  even  after  the  specific  story  has 
faded  from  the  mind,  is  their  atmosphere  of  old-fashioned 
Southern  courtesy  and  hospitality,  of  gentle  breeding  and 
steadfast  adherence  to  traditional  standards  of  honor.”  So 
wrote  Frederic  Taber  Cooper 9  and  earlier  readers  would 
echo  such  words.  In  this  atmosphere  of  southern  hospitality 
and  gentle  breeding  and  high  honor,  Miss  Glasgow  lives  in 
her  native  city,  in  a  fine  old  homestead  with  a  garden,  on 
West  Main  Street,  “lives  with  her  characters,”  as  she  has 
said,  and  with  her  dog,  Jerry,  and  her  intimate  friends 
among  her  books — Swinburne,  Balzac,  Howells,  Flaubert,  De 
Maupassant,  Ruskin,  Maeterlinck  and  a  score  of  others. 


9  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  Some  American  Story  Tellers,  p.  93. 
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Miss  Glasgow  is  one  of  the  most  careful  writers  of  to¬ 
day.  Her  grasp  of  material  and  condensation  is  like  Jane 
Austen’s.  Her  canvases  are  large  but  her  delineations  are 
clear  and  effective  in  color  and  shade.  She  fulfills  three 
tenets  about  novel  writing:  ability  to  create  personalities, 
sincerity  of  style,  and  capacity  for  intelligent  criticism  of 
life.10  Her  earlier  novels,  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man, 
Virginia  and  Life  and  Gabriella  are  excellent  in  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  finish.  They  all  show  her  tendency  towards  senti¬ 
mentalism,  towards  “epics  of  the  chivalrous  South.”  A 
change  in  her  attitude  towards  greater  realism  was  noted  in 
The  Builders;  it  reached  its  culmination  in  Barren  Ground. 

10  Grant  Overton,  The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (1925  ed.), 
p.  27. 
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The  keynote  of  Gabriella’s  character  was  in  the  words, 
“Whatever  comes  I  must  not  lose  my  courage.  If  I  lose 
my  courage,  I  shall  have  nothing  else.”  11  The  keynote  of 
Dorinda’s  life,  in  Barren  Ground,  after  her  disillusionments 
and  tragic  emotions,  was  her  conviction  that  idealism  “must 
be  wrested  from  the  hard  facts  of  life.”  Dorinda  is  one  of 
her  prize  women,  contrasted  with  her  sentimental,  pathetic 
mother  who  perjures  herself  to  save  her  son  from  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  crime.  Regis  Michaud  classifies  Ellen  Glas¬ 
gow  among  “specialists  in  ‘optimistic  realism.’  ” 

Her  later  novels  stress  what  she  declares  has  been  her 
“life-long  fight”  against  sentimentality  for  women  of  the 
South.  In  The  Romantic  Comedians  she  has  waged  the  same 
fight,  in  a  sort  of  wistful  comedy.  Epigrammatic  sentences, 
clear  and  brilliant,  are  found  in  dialogue  and  analysis.  Is 
Annabel  Upchurch  intended  to  be  a  vain,  scheming  girl  or 
only  a  restless  type  who  has  been  disillusioned  in  her  ro¬ 
mances?  Note  the  contrast  between  Annabel  and  Amanda 
Lightfoot,  “the  loyal  belle  of  old  Richmond.”  Is  Judge 
Honeywell  treated  with  satire  or  sympathy?  Summarize 
Miss  Glasgow’s  methods  and  achievements  in  fiction.  How 
do  the  women  novelists  of  America  compare  with  such  for¬ 
eign  writers  of  fiction,  who  have  received  the  Nobel  prize 
in  literature,  as  Selma  Lagerlof  and  Grazia  Deledda?  Com¬ 
pare  one  of  Edith  Wharton’s  novels,  or  one  of  Ellen  Glas¬ 
gow’s,  with  The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling  or  The  Mother . 

Margaret  Deland 

(1857  -) 

Edith  Wharton  has  lived  for  many  years  in  France  but 
the  backgrounds  of  her  best  novels  have  reproduced  scenes 
in  New  York  City  and  Newport  that  were  familiar  to  her 
girlhood.  Margaret  Deland’s  name  has  been  associated  with 
Boston,  in  residence  for  thirty  years  and  more,  but  her 

11  Ellen  Glasgow,  Life  and  Gabriella,  Book  II,  Chap.  IV. 

12  Regis  Michaud,  The  American  Novel  To-day,  p.  248. 
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novels  and  short  stories,  generally,  have  been  located  in  “Old 
Chester,”  Pennsylvania,  the  home  of  her  childhood  and 
youth.  Margaretta  Wade  Campbell  Deland  was  born  in 
Alleghany,  Pennsylvania.  Both  her  parents  died  in  her  in¬ 
fancy  and  she  was  cared  for  by  her  uncle,  Benjamin  Camp¬ 
bell,  in  Manchester,  a  suburb  of  Alleghany,  the  original  of 
Old  Chester.  She  has  described  the  large  country  house, 
with  its  box  hedges  and  garden  where  she  played  among  the 
stiffly  arranged  flowers.  She  was  imaginative  and  responsive 
to  all  outdoor  life — trees,  flowers,  birds  and  animals.  Her 
reading  was  a  delight  from  the  first  years ;  she  reveled  in 
Scott  and  Irving  and  the  older  poets.  It  was  a  quiet  life, 
which  developed  health  and  gave  impressions  for  later  liter¬ 
ary  use.  What  she  absorbed  from  these  years  she  has  sum¬ 
marized  :  “Not  the  prominent  events ;  nor  the  catastrophes, 
nor  the  very  great  pleasures ;  not  the  journeys  nor  the  depriva¬ 
tions,  but  the  commonplaces  of  everyday  life  determine  what 
a  child  shall  do,  and  still  more  positively  determine  what 
he  shall  be.”  18  She  understands  childhood  better  than  most 
novelists  of  our  day;  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the 
portrayal  of  the  boy,  David,  in  The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Richie,  or  Blair  Maitland  in  The  Iron  Woman. 

When  she  was  twenty-three  she  married  Lorin  Deland 
of  Boston,  a  marriage  that  brought  years  of  happy  comrade¬ 
ship  and  mutual  interests  in  educational  and  social  life.  In 
the  artistic  home  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  where  Mrs.  Deland’s 
skill  with  the  brush  was  evidenced  in  the  study,  and  in  the 
later  house  on  Newbury  Street,  with  its  masses  of  daffodils 
growing  from  bulbs  sold  for  charity  every  springtime, 
visitors  shared  the  charm  and  hospitality  of  this  author.  A 
long  summer  at  Kennebunkport  gave  her  quiet  and  refresh¬ 
ment  for  work,  both  at  her  desk  and  in  the  garden  that  is  the 
joy  of  passers-by  from  both  the  street  and  the  seashore. 
Here  she  is  neighbor  to  Booth  Tarkington  and  other  writers 
and  artists,  active  in  civic  betterment  and  local  pageants. 


13  Grant  Overton,  The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels,  p.  79. 
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During  the  war,  like  Mrs.  Wharton,  she  was  giving  her 
services  in  welfare  work  in  France.  Keen  and  witty  in  con¬ 
versation,  as  in  her  writings,  she  has  never  lost  the  zest  in 
life  and  the  poetic  touch  which  found  expression  in  The  Old 
Garden  and  Other  Verses. 
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religious  and  domestic  problems :  John  Ward,  Prelacher, 
Philip  and  His  Wife,  and  Sidney.  They  reflected  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  1880’s  over  religious  doubts  of  orthodoxy 
and  the  threatened  revolt  of  woman  from  the  traditional 
mental  dictation  of  man.  John  Ward,  Preacher  was  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  Robert  Elsmere; 
the  two  books  were  read  and  discussed  widely  in  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Mrs.  Deland  showed  more  freedom  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  more  wit  in  the  dialogue, 
less  intensity  of  emotion  than  are  found  in  Robert  Elsmere. 
Philip  and  His  Wife,  like  the  religious  novel  just  cited,  holds 
attention  in  rereading;  it  is  stronger  in  characterization  than 
Sidney  which  followed.  The  second  form  of  fiction  was  that 
of  short  stories  and  novelettes,  beginning  with  Mr.  Tommy 
Dove  and  Other  Stories  and  continuing  in  Old  Chester  Tales 
and  the  other  stories  that  center  about  this  community  and 
its  beloved  “Dr.  Lavendar.”  They  were  forerunners  of  the 
third  group,  her  most  significant  work  as  novelist:  The 
Awakening  of  Helena  Richie  and  The  Iron  Woman.  These 
longer  stories  had  the  same  background  and  many  of  the 
same  characters  that  are  found  in  the  shorter  tales  about 
Dr.  Lavendar,  Dr.  Willy  King  and  his  wife.  They  are 
all  fictional  biography  and,  in  this  method  of  writing,  Mrs. 
Deland  has  won  her  laurels,  as  Grant  Overton  has  em¬ 
phasized.14  Her  later  novels,  The  Hands  of  Esau,  The 
Vehement  Flame  and  The  Kays,  reveal  her  conscientious 
study  of  character,  her  sympathy  and  insight  into  individual 
problems,  but  they  have  failed  to  add  to  the  reputation  which 
she  gained  by  the  novels  of  greater  balance  and  finer  char¬ 
acterization,  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie  and  The  Iron 
Woman. 

There  is  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  which  is  the 
better  of  these  two  novels.  The  first  chronologically  seems 
the  more  spontaneous  and  natural  throughout,  in  characteri¬ 
zation  of  Helena,  Lloyd  Prior,  Samuel  Wright,  Alice,  David 


14  Ibid.,  pp.  85-86. 
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and  the  Mercer  folks  who  form  the  chorus.  The  emotional 
climax  is  found  in  Chapters  XXVIII  and  XXIX,  with  the 
question  of  parting  with  David  and  the  revolt  of  the  heroine. 
Revealing  the  author’s  views  are  passages  of  excellent  dia¬ 
logue,  between  Dr.  Lavendar,  Willy  King  and  Martha,  his 
wife,  as  in  Chapter  XXVIII :  “  ‘An  innocent  child  in  a 
bad  home,’  said  Dr.  Lavendar  cheerfully,  ‘always  makes  me 
think  of  a  water-lily  growing  out  of  the  mud.’  ” 

“  ‘Yes !’  said  the  doctor,  ‘the  mud  doesn’t  hurt  it.’  ” 

“‘Not  the  lily;  but  unfortunately,  Willy  my  boy,  every 
child  isn’t  a  lily.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  plant  one  in  the  mud 
to  see  how  it  would  grow,  would  you  ?’  ”  115 

The  Iron  Woman  accentuates  the  tragic  note  which  under¬ 
lies  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie;  it  has  sequential 
motive.  Sarah  Maitland  is  a  difficult  character  to  portray 
with  absolute  conviction,  but  Mrs.  Deland  has  succeeded,  with 
a  few  lagging  incidents.  The  opening  scenes  of  her  conver¬ 
sation  with  her  superintendent,  Robert  Ferguson — the  two 
“growling  at,  disapproving  of,  and  completely  trusting”  each 
other — and  the  picture  of  her  gloomy  Sabbath  Day,  with 
“certain,  small,  pious  books  permitted  to  the  two  children,” 
portray  her  static  character  and  her  home.  The  four  young 
people,  David  (of  the  earlier  book  grown  up),  Nannie,  Blair 
and  Elizabeth,  are  natural,  appealing  personalities.  Read 
Chapters  XIII  and  XIV  for  study  of  their  temperamental 
differences  in  dialogue  and  letters.  Does  the  author  arouse 
your  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Maitland  in  her  attitude  towards 
Blair?  Would  the  novel  gain  imaginative  vigor  if  the  author 
omitted  some  of  her  diagnosis  and  introduced  more  suspense 
and  mystery?  Can  you  suggest  a  more  dramatic  but  less 
tragic  ending  for  the  love  affair  of  David  and  Elizabeth? 
Was  David  too  “sensible,”  as  Elizabeth  said?  Was  he  a 
consistently  developed  character  from  his  photograph  as  a 
child  in  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie ?  Is  there  senti¬ 
mentalism  in  the  closing  pages  of  this  story  (pp.  469-478) 


16  By  permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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that  mars  its  artistry?  Is  this  a  defect  in  the  closing  scene 
of  The  Kays ?  Is  the  latter  book  probable  in  its  sustained 
secret  about  the  personality  of  the  insane  woman  in  the 
attic  room,  and  the  ignorance  of  Beau  Kay  regarding  her 
identity?  Does  the  author’s  pronounced  pacifism  tend  to 
destroy  the  fictional  quality  and  make  the  story  one  of 
propaganda?  Here,  as  in  other  stories,  Mrs.  Deland  is  a 
graphic  photographer  of  children  with  differing  tempera¬ 
ments. 


Dorothy  Canfield 

(1879-) 

The  personality  of  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  suggests  two 
natures  that  are  often  antithetical  rather  than  harmonized : 
that  of  a  profound  scholar,  and  of  a  very  sensitive,  practical 
woman  with  a  warm  interest  in  the  ordinary  duties  and 
problems  of  a  rural  home.  She  was  born  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  Her  father,  James  Hulme  Canfield,  was  a  man  of 
high  standing  educationally,  president  of  colleges  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  director  of  library  work  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  later  years.  Her  mother  was  an  artist,  Flavia 
Camp  Canfield.  At  Lawrence,  as  a  schoolgirl,  she  had  an 
older  friend  from  the  near-by  war  college  who  taught  her 
to  ride  horseback  with  true  skill  and  to  conquer  higher 
mathematics.  This  friend  she  met  years  later  in  France 
during  the  World  War,  as  General  John  J.  Pershing.  When 
her  father  became  president  of  Ohio  State  University,  his 
daughter  took  her  college  course  there.  When  he  went  to 
Columbia  she  followed  for  postgraduate  work  in  Romance 
languages.  She  was  a  deft  linguist,  becoming  familiar  with 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Danish.  After  taking 
her  Ph.D.  at  Columbia,  she  was  secretary  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  three  years.  At  intervals  she  was  with 
her  mother  in  Paris,  seeing  life  and  acquiring  linguistic 
facility  in  the  art  salons.  She  became  much  interested  in 
educational  experiments,  preparing  a  textbook  of  English 
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Rhetoric  and  Composition  (1906),  with  Professor  George  R. 
Carpenter  and,  later,  writing  A  Montessori  Mother. 

When  she  married  John  Redwood  Fisher,  who  had  been 
captain  of  a  Columbia  University  football  team  and  also  a 
critical  writer,  her  interests  changed  from  academic  to  do¬ 
mestic  and  social.  She  became  localized  both  in  her  resi¬ 
dence  and  her  writing.  In  search  for  a  quiet  place  to  work 
and  play  outdoors,  the  Fishers  chose  Arlington,  Vermont,  a 
little  village  on  the  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  with  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants  and  a  quaint  farmhouse  and  garden 
with  possibilities.  Near  by  was  an  old  sawmill  that  they 
started  anew.  Readers  of  The  Brimming  Clip  will  recognize 
this  setting  in  detail  as  well  as  other  features  in  the  landscape 
near  the  Arlington  home  of  the  Fishers.  The  natives  of  this 
rural  region,  with  their  warm  humanity  and  droll  sayings, 
their  experiences  of  simple  joys  and  keen  sorrows,  live  again 
in  the  pages  of  Hillsboro  People. 

When  the  war  began  in  1915,  Mr.  Fisher  joined  the  am¬ 
bulance  corps  in  France  and  Mrs.  Fisher  took  their  two 
children  and  made  a  home  in  Paris.  Here  she  did  many 
kinds  of  war-relief  work,  directing  peasant  cooks,  buying 
supplies  for  a  large  training  camp  for  ambulance  drivers, 
and  developing  a  printing  shop  for  soldiers  blinded  in  service. 
At  the  same  time,  she  was  nursing  her  sick  child  and  writing 
those  photographic,  tense  tales  that  will  outlive  much  of  the 
literature  of  the  war,  Home  Fires  in  France.  Only  a  De 
Maupassant  could  have  equaled  the  poetry  and  emotional 
appeal  of  such  a  story  as  “The  Permissionnaire,”  the  French 
soldier  home  on  a  fortnight’s  furlough,  who  finds  his  house 
razed  to  the  ground,  his  vines  and  trees  uprooted,  but  who 
joins  with  his  wife  in  long  days  of  faithful  labor  until,  on 
his  last  day  at  home,  they  see  tiny  shoots  appearing  above  the 
soil,  and  the  wife  can  say  of  the  enemy,  with  symbolic  truth, 
“What  was  alive  in  the  ground,  they  could  not  kill.”  Back 
in  the  Vermont  farm  home,  Mrs.  Fisher  has  produced  novels 
or  short  stories  almost  every  year,  has  lectured  widely  on 
literary  and  social  themes,  and  has  served  as  a  member  of 
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the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont.  To  the  little 
town  of  Arlington  visitors  come  from  everywhere,  for  this 
novelist  has  a  cosmopolitan  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  here 
gather,  every  summer,  poets  like  Robert  Frost,  Witter 
Bynner,  Jessie  Rittenhouse  and  others  to  have  a  true  sym¬ 
posium.  One  manifestation  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s  skill  in  lan¬ 
guages  has  been  her  remarkable  translation  of  Papini’s  Life 
of  Christ  from  the  Italian. 
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During  the  last  decade,  fiction,  especially  in  England  and 
America,  has  sounded  a  dominant  note  of  revolt  for  women 
against  the  confining  cares  of  home  and  children,  and  in  favor 
of  independent,  wage-earning  careers.  It  would  seem  to 
many  readers  and  critics,  among  them  Carl  Van  Doren,  that 
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Mrs.  Fisher  had  proclaimed  a  reactionary  note  against  such 
freedom,  in  behalf  of  the  compensating  joys  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  home,  in  her  novels,  The  Bent  Twig,  The 
Brimming  Clip  and  Rough-Hewn.  Her  intimate  glimpses  of 
home  life,  with  happy  elements  as  well  as  conflicts  but  with 
happiness  dominant,  had  been  given  in  The  Squirrel  Cage 
and  Hillsboro  People.  The  Bent  Twig  was  a  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  grasp  and  breadth  of  material,  in  literary  charm 
and  latent  drama.  It  is  a  book  that  stands  well  the  test  of 
rereading  ten  years  after,  with  added  appreciation  of  the 
vivid  characters  of  Mrs.  Marshall  and  her  daughters,  Sylvia 
and  Judith,  Aunt  Victoria  and  Austin  Page.  Seldom  has 
there  been  a  finer,  more  natural  mother  than  Mrs.  Barbara 
Marshall,  gay-hearted  and  wise,  ready  to  play  with  her  chil¬ 
dren  or  correct  her  husband’s  university  papers,  holding  her 
girls  with  a  love  that  never  flinched  when  it  meant  suffering 
for  them  and  her.  We  agree  with  Sylvia,  “Mother’s  just 
great !”  and  believe  with  her  that  her  mother’s  gallant  spirit 
and  influence  could  not  die.  Read  the  opening  chapter  and 
note  the  photographic  quality  of  both  description  and  dia¬ 
logue.  How  does  the  author  achieve  her  purpose  of  adjust¬ 
ments  of  domestic  tangles,  without  any  taint  of  sentimen¬ 
tality  ? 

The  Brimming  Cup  has  a  distinct  problem  for  the  wife  and 
mother  to  solve :  Shall  she  renounce  her  musical  gifts  and 
an  alluring  future  (offered  by  a  persuasive  lover)  and  stay 
with  her  family  in  the  narrow  community,  or  shall  she  leave 
her  home  for  a  career?  Marise  is  not  so  convincing  in  the 
earlier  chapters  as  Barbara  Marshall  is,  but  she  grows  in 
character  as  the  climax  approaches.  One  of  the  most  appeal¬ 
ing  scenes,  with  unusually  poetic  diction,  is  the  morning 
when  Marise  sends  her  youngest  child  to  school  for  the 
first  time,  watching  the  children  go  with  emotions  of  mingled 
pride  and  wistful  sadness.  Is  the  lover  attractive  or  indis¬ 
tinct?  Does  the  author  emphasize  the  notes  of  love  and 
loyalty  with  balanced  judgment  or  with  too  evident  deter¬ 
mination?  Note  the  apt  similes  and  illustrations  drawn  from 
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the  valleys  and  hills  and  flowers,  playing  their  roles  in  the 
emotional  situations  of  the  story.  Compare  this  book  with 
Three  Kingdoms  by  Storm  Jameson,  or  This  Freedom,  by 
A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson. 

There  was  surprise — almost  consternation — among  readers 
when  Her  Son’s  Wife  was  published.  It  was  so  unlike  the 
kindly,  moral  tone  of  the  previous  novels  of  domestic  life 
by  Mrs.  Fisher  that  the  question  arose,  Had  she  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  revolters  and  abandoned  those  of  realists  with 
conventional  standards?  What  was  her  real  motive  and  her 
interpretation  of  the  character  that  she  had  created,  Mary 
Bascomb,  teacher,  mother,  grandmother,  and  mother-in-law? 
Was  she  selfish,  or  self-renouncing,  or  deceived  by  her  own 
misguided  judgment  in  keeping  Lottie  (the  daughter-in-law) 
a  bed-ridden  invalid  for  ten  years,  in  order  that  her  in¬ 
fluence  might  not  destroy  the  chances  of  Dids,  her  child, 
to  develop  a  healthy,  ambitious  character?  There  are  many 
questions  that  test  one’s  credulity  in  this  novel,  although, 
during  the  reading,  the  situations  hold  the  imagination  and 
interest.  Certain  passages  reach  high  lights  of  characteriza¬ 
tion.  Read  the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Bascomb  to  Lottie,  with 
her  “bright  green  cotton  parasol,”  her  green  hat,  “one  of  the 
cheap  models  of  that  season,”  and  the  heavy  perfume  “that 
would  go  with  that  hat” ;  the  later  regret  by  Lottie  that  she 
would  never  be  able  again  to  walk  to  the  drug  store  “for  an 
ice-cream  soda” ;  or  Mary  Bascomb’s  half-frightened  thought, 
as  she  looked  into  the  mirror,  “Who  was  this  strong,  un¬ 
scrupulous  woman,  now  living  in  her  body?”  (End  of  Chap. 
XXX  and  paragraph  1,  Chap.  XXIV.)  Was  she  right  in 
her  diagnosis  of  Lottie’s  sex  attiude  (pp.  226-228)  ?  Does 
she  fail  in  making  Ralph,  the  son,  lifelike?  Is  Dids  well- 
developed?  Note  the  fine  description  of  Mary  Bascomb’s 
days  in  the  schoolroom,  shutting  out  “the  convex  mirrors  of 
home  objects”  (p.  42  and  Chap.  XVI;  Part  II).  Irony 
is  keen  in  descriptions  of  Dr.  Pell’s  treatments  for  Lottie. 
Does  this  book  show  literary  progress  and  versatility,  com¬ 
pared  with  earlier  fiction? 
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Ernest  Poole 

(1880-) 

Born  in  Chicago,  educated  at  Princeton  University,  spend¬ 
ing  three  years  in  a  university  settlement  in  New  York  City, 
Ernest  Poole  approached  fiction  with  a  good  background  of 
both  cultural  and  democratic  influences.  During  the  World 
War  he  was  correspondent  for  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  France,  Germany  and  Russia.  The  literary 
harvest  is  found  in  two  photographic  books,  The  Dark 
People  and  The  Village.  The  former  is  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
terpretations  of  peasantry  in  Russia,  written  with  insight  and 
sympathy.  Always  interested  in  sociological  ideas,  applied 
especially  to  the  home,  Poole  wrote  his  purposeful  novels, 
The  Harbor  and  His  Family.  The  father  in  the  latter  book, 
Robert  Gale,  is  a  vitally  real,  wise  character ;  he  bears  com¬ 
parison  with  the  father  in  Warwick  Deeping’s  Sorrell  and 
Son.  The  style  in  these  novels  was  somewhat  awkward, 
lacking  crispness  and  force.  The  characterization,  however, 
promised  finer  novels  by  the  author,  but  the  promise  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  His  speculative  side  seemed  to  submerge 
the  artistic  in  such  later  fiction  as  Beggars’  Gold,  Danger  and 
The  Avalanche ;  propaganda  could  not  be  charged  against 
these  novels  but  they  were  verging  close  to  the  sermonic  in 
their  arraignment  of  industrial  and  capitalistic  dominance. 
Far  better  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  excellence  is  Silent 
Storms.  It  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  which  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  novel  for  a  purpose,  but  the  story  is  well  told. 
Into  it  the  author  has  projected  many  of  his  convictions 
about  marriage  and  the  causes  of  unhappiness,  about  racial 
differences  and  inevitable  conflicts.  The  structural  defect 
found  in  much  of  this  author’s  fiction — his  backward  action 
towards  the  development  of  a  situation  after  he  has  de- 
cribed  the  situation — is  not  lacking  but  it  occurs  less  often. 
The  scenes  shift  from  New  York  to  Paris,  and  Provence, 
back  to  Missouri  and  elsewhere.  Marie  Madelaine,  lectur¬ 
ing  in  America  on  the  Fascist  movement  and  the  need  of 
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better  government  for  the  United  States,  met  Barry  Mc- 
Clurg,  a  Wall  Street  magnate  with  little  confidence  in  Europe 
and  much  in  American  finance.  Their  marriage  brought 
about  conflicts  of  many  kinds  and  adjustments  that  cause 
Silent  Storms.  The  author  almost  produces  a  literary  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  characterization — where  does  he  lack  dynamic 
force  ? 
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George  Gordon,  The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (1919) 

Poole  is  one  of  the  most  careful  and  sincere  writers  of 
fiction ;  he  often  rewrites  his  stories,  whether  long  or  short, 
several  times.  His  earlier  experiences  in  the  stockyards  of 
Chicago,  as  correspondent  for  The  Outlook,  and  later  months 
in  Russia,  for  the  same  journal  during  the  revolutionary 
events,  left  deep  impressions  upon  his  mind  about  the  “under¬ 
dog”  in  the  social  conflicts.  He  gained  the  Pulitzer  prize 
for  The  Harbor  while  his  zest  in  life  and  writing  was  un¬ 
dimmed  ;  in  spite  of  certain  critical  notes  against  social 
inequalities,  the  book  merited  the  tribute  which  accompanies 
this  award :  “The  American  novel  published  during  the  year 
which  shall  best  present  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  the  highest  standard  of  American  manners  and 
manhood.”  In  The  Hunters’  Moon  he  called  a  temporary 
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halt  in  his  more  vehement,  pessimisitc  attitude  towards  things 
as  they  are  (reflected  in  Danger  and  The  Avalanche')  and 
revealed  poetic  qualities  in  vision  and  style.  The  reader  is 
always  expectant  when  a  new  novel  by  Ernest  Poole  is 
heralded — it  may  fulfill  the  prophecies  of  his  more  promising 
fiction. 

Alice  Brown 
(1857-) 

For  many  years  the  name  of  Alice  Brown  connoted  that 
of  a  poet  and  short-story  writer,  with  distinctive  gifts  and 
broad  vision.  Only  during  the  last  decade  has  she  challenged 
critical  attention  as  a  novelist  by  The  Prisoner,  The  Mys¬ 
teries  of  Ann  and  Dear  Old  T empleton.  This  development 
of  the  novelist  has  been  inevitable  from  the  earlier  tales  of 
characterization  in  such  collections  as  Tiverton  Tales, 
Meadow-Grass  and  Country  Neighbors,  combined  with  the 
poetic  and  dramatic  impulses  that  were  revealed  in  her  book 
of  verse,  like  The  Road  to  Castaly,  and  the  play,  Children  of 
Earth,  that  won  the  Winthrop  Ames  prize  of  $10,000  in 
1915.  The  short  play,  Joint  Owners  in  Spain,  is  most  popu¬ 
lar  with  drama  groups.  In  her  novels,  as  in  her  short  stories 
and  her  sketches  of  life  and  travel,  Miss  Brown  reveals  a 
strong  humanity  and  a  subtle,  keen  humor.  She  portrays 
characters  that  grip  the  reader’s  imagination  by  their  natu¬ 
ralness  and  varied  appeal  but  she  lacks  sustained  skill  in 
framing  her  sequences.  The  hero  of  The  Prisoner  is  ap¬ 
pealing  in  his  efforts  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  social  world 
but  the  appeal  is  through  mental  rather  than  sentimental 
agencies.  Ann,  in  the  amusing  tale  of  her  absorption  in 
detective  stories  until  her  mental  vision  becomes  distorted, 
is  thoroughly  human.  Dear  Old  Templeton  seems  to  indicate 
the  acme  of  the  author’s  skill  in  characterization,  with  a 
larger  canvas  than  ever  before,  and  a  pervading  tone  of 
ironic  humor  than  never  hides  the  wholesome  optimism  of 
the  story  and  its  author. 
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Alice  Brown  was  born  in  Hampton  Falls,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  At  seventy  years  of  age  she  is  mentally  in  her  prime, 
writing  poems,  essays  and  fiction  that  show  remarkable  under¬ 
standing  of  both  the  older  and  the  younger  generations.  She 
was  familiar  with  rural  life,  on  a  fertile  farm,  with  the  sea 
only  six  miles  away  from  her  home,  “near  enough  to  get  a 
tang  of  salt  and  a  ‘sea  turn’  of  walking.”  Near  this  girlhood 
home  was  Exeter  where,  at  the  Robinson  Female  Seminary, 
she  finished  the  education  which  had  begun  at  the  district 
school — finished  only  as  far  as  actual  schooling  was  con¬ 
cerned,  for  Alice  Brown  has  acquired  and  assimilated  many 
branches  of  knowledge  during  the  years  of  teaching  in  the 
country  and  in  Boston,  and  the  longer  period  of  writing 
that  began  on  the  Christian  Register  and  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  and  extended  to  many  journals  of  this  country  and 
England.  She  has  spent  her  summers  on  a  farm  in  New 
Hampshire  where  she  delights  in  gardens,  old  houses  that 
may  be  “resurrected,”  and  friendly  contacts  with  neighbors 
and  visitors.  Her  winters  are  spent  in  Boston,  active  in 
literary  and  humanitarian  agencies.  One  of  the  vital  influ¬ 
ences  of  her  life  was  the  friendship  with  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney,  the  poet.  Together  they  traveled  in  England  and 
Miss  Brown  made  a  record  of  it  in  By  Oak  and  Thorn; 
together  they  wrote  a  biographical  study  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Her  first  novel,  My  Love  and  I,  was  published 
under  a  pseudonym,  Martin  Redfield.  This  was  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  her  publishers,  she  tells  me :  “They  thought  it  would 
have  better  chance  of  success  with  a  man’s  name  on  the 
title-page.” 
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A  glance  at  the  bibliography  will  show  how  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fiction  by  Miss  Brown  has  been  in  short- 
story  form.  She  has  been  the  literary  descendant  of  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  and  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  as 
photographer  of  New  England  hillsides,  with  the  pines 
and  birches  and  blueberry  bushes,  of  New  England  cus¬ 
toms  and  colloquialisms,  of  New  England  traits  of  in¬ 
dustry,  thrift,  courage,  intolerance  and  native  humor.  Laura 
E.  Richards  reveals  similar  settings  and  traits  in  her  domestic 
tales.  Especially  fine  in  characterization  and  technique  are 
Miss  Brown’s  “Number  Five”  ( Meadow  Grass),  “The  Flat 
Iron  Lot”  ( Tiverton  Tales),  “The  Twisted  Tree”  ( The 
County  Road)  and  “Mother”  and  “The  Story  of  Abe”  (Van- 
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ishing  Points ).  Of  her  novels  two  deserve  attention;  they 
are  quite  dissimilar  in  motive  and  style  but  united  in  their  hu¬ 
manity  and  subtle  humor.  The  Prisoner,  written  in  1916,  is  a 
sociological  study,  in  fiction,  of  a  man,  not  old  in  years,  who 
has  served  a  term  in  prison  and  faces  the  world  with  courage 
but  unconventional  attitude  towards  crime  and  imprisonment. 
The  important  matter  for  adjustment,  as  Jeff  sees  it  and 
convinces  Lydia,  is  not  of  his  imprisonment  or  its  cause 
but  that  he  was  “outside  the  law” ;  henceforth  his  aim  is  “to 
be  eternally  free  through  fulfilling  the  incomprehensible 
paradox  of  binding  himself  to  the  law.”  As  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  lack  of  all  sentimentality  in  developing  this  char¬ 
acter  and  his  story  is  a  noteworthy  mark  of  Miss  Brown’s 
virility  of  mind  and  analytical  insight.  Madame  Beattie  and 
her  necklace  furnish  material  for  the  plot  that  is  well  sus¬ 
tained.  With  sharply  drawn  outlines  and  ironic  humor  the 
author  has  created  other  characters  that  haunt  the  memory: 
the  grandmother  who  poses  as  a  bed-ridden  invalid  but  is 
sound  in  body  and  will,  Weedon  Moore,  Miss  Annabel  and 
Jeff,  culprit  and  philosopher. 

Dear  Old  Templeton  is  an  intriguing  title.  Is  it  a  place 
or  a  person  ?  is  one’s  first  inquiry.  It  is  an  appropriate  name 
for  the  middle-aged  hero,  John  Templeton,  lovable,  aspiring 
to  find  new  scenes  and  stimulus,  to  escape  from  the  routine 
of  office  and  story  writing — to  find  castles  in  Spain.  He 
is  a  quixotic  character  who  seems  to  belong  to  the  past,  to 
some  fanciful  land  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  mystery,  until 
the  sudden  demands  upon  his  affection  in  the  home  reveal 
his  fine  manliness  and  renunciation  that  is  never  sentimental 
self-sacrifice.  His  author  says  he  is  “not  a  good  hero” — 
meaning  he  is  inconsistent,  with  unexpressed  longings  and 
loneliness :  “Half  the  time  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  nervous 
equilibrium  between  a  heaven  and  hell  of  the  emotions,  and 
again  he  sank  into  an  uncomplaining  lethargy,  with  no  com¬ 
panionship  but  his  book  and  his  pipe”  (p.  10).  “What 
Templeton  loved  was  to  live  in  a  cloud,”  she  says,  but  he 
had  to  keep  his  feet  close  to  earth,  in  his  management  of 
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the  kitchen  (adroitly  narrated  in  his  anonymous  “Sophia 
Colfax”  papers)  and  his  other  services  in  the  home  because 
Amy,  his  wife,  was  a  lecturer  on  current  events  with  “an 
amazing  scent  for  notes.”  She  had  a  determination  to  de¬ 
velop  the  same  calling  in  their  daughter,  Sally.  The  loosely 
woven  strands  of  plot  reveal  Templeton  meeting  the  demands 
upon  his  emotions  and  helpfulness,  in  adjusting  Sally  and 
her  problems,  in  neighborly  attitude  towards  the  Calverts, 
father  and  son,  in  devoting  himself  to  his  crippled  wife,  and 
in  bringing  order  out  of  the  emotional  chaos  in  the  lives  of 
the  kitchen  helpers,  Eunice  and  Elizabeth  Hilliard.  Irene, 
Champ  and  Sally  typify  the  younger  generation  with  postwar 
revolts  and  conflicts.  There  are  passages  of  poignant  satire 
upon  questionnaires  and  overtrained  women  who  lack 
humor  or  passion.  The  ultimate  reaction  to  this  story  is  one 
of  optimism  and  courageous  belief  in  humanity,  that  “the 
great  things  really  come  back  .  .  .  that  the  gods  can’t  die,” 
although  “things  are  upside  down  and  we’re  dizzy”  (p.  102- 
103). 16  This  reaction  is  achieved  after  several  harsh  expe¬ 
riences  and  defeats,  not  alone  for  Templeton  but  for  Sally 
and  Champ  Calvert.  Uncle  Pat  enlivens  the  story  with  wit 
and  reckless  ventures.  Note  the  true  comradeship  of  thought 
and  loyalty  between  Sally  and  her  father  (p.  251).  Does 
it  suggest  similar  harmony  in  Soundings  by  Hamilton  Gibbs 
or  His  Family  by  Ernest  Poole?  Read  the  summary  of  war 
damages  to  the  spirit  of  youth  (pp.  94,  102,  103,  453)  and 
comment  upon  both  the  thoughts  and  form.  Is  Irene  Ren¬ 
frew  true  to  form  in  modern  society  or  is  she  exaggerated 
for  sermonic  efifect?  Is  the  author’s  dialogue  an  asset  or 
weakness  in  her  novels?  Does  she  use  the  catalogue  or 
photographic  method  of  characterization,  the  realistic  or  im¬ 
pressionistic?  What  is  her  chief  defect  as  a  novelist? 


16  All  quotations  from  Alice  Brown,  Dear  Old  Templeton  (1927), 
by  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Arthur  Train 
(1875-) 

Although  associated  with  New  York  and  its  law  courts 
for  many  years,  Arthur  Train  was  born  in  Boston,  son  of 
Charles  Russell  Train  who  was,  for  a  long  period,  attorney- 
general  of  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  and, 
after  his  legal  training,  became  assistant  district  attorney  of 
New  York  State.  Other  positions  of  service  in  courts  pre¬ 
ceded  his  entrance  into  the  firm  of  Perkins  and  Train.  He 
had  literary  aspirations  from  college  days;  soon  he  com¬ 
bined  law  and  writing,  using  his  experiences  and  knowledge 
of  criminals  of  different  kinds  for  his  material.  His  social 
position  gave  him  wide  acquaintance  with  other  types  of  men 
and  women,  some  real  artists  in  their  fields,  others,  sophisti¬ 
cates  and  dabblers.  With  a  keen  wit,  he  uses  dialogue  effec¬ 
tively  in  his  short  stories  and  novels ;  the  latter  are  best 
represented  by  His  Children’s  Children  and  High  Winds. 

Selective  Bibliography 

McAllister  and  His  Double  (1905^ 

*  The  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  (1906) 

True  Stories  of  Crime  (1908) 

*  The  Earthquake  (1918) 

*Tutt  and  Mr.  Tutt  (1920).  Short  stories. 

By  Advice  of  Counsel  (1921) 

*  Tut,  Tut,  Mr.  Tutt !  (1923).  Short  stories. 

*  His  Children’s  Children  (1923) 

*  The  Blind  Goddess  (1926) 

*  High  Winds  (1927) 

*  When  Tutt  Meets  Tutt  (1927).  Short  stories. 

*  Ambition  (1928) 

“Tutt”  is  a  creation  by  Train  of  no  mean  skill.  He  and 
his  partner,  attorneys  at  law,  have  interesting  experiences 
that  may  be  amusing  or  semi-tragic  but  are  always  vividly 
narrated.  In  the  last  collection  of  these  tales,  there  is  a 
typically  clever  story,  “The  Viking’s  Daughter,”  in  which 
Mr.  Tutt’s  sentiments  almost  overcome  his  legal  rigidity 
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when  he  is  engaged  (by  the  irate  father  of  a  wealthy  client) 
to  buy  off  a  lobster  man  in  Maine  whose  daughter,  Dizzy 
Zucker,  has  ensnared  the  affections  of  the  New  York  youth. 
The  scene  when  Dizzy  takes  him  “lobstering”  is  jolly  ad¬ 
venture,  for  “she’s  as  sure  as  Helen  Wills” !  There  are 
defects  in  structure  in  the  longer  novels  but  they  are  atoned 
for,  in  His  Children’s  Children,  by  virile  characterization. 
Decadent  New  York  society,  corresponding  with  that  in  Mrs. 
Wharton’s  The  Custom  of  the  Country  and  Twilight  Sleep, 
or  Mary  Borden’s  Flamingo,  is  visualized  here.  Rufus 
Kayne,  his  wife,  and  their  daughter,  Diana,  are  characters 
that  grip  the  imagination  and  awaken  different  sentiments — 
pity,  disgust,  and  sympathy.  Their  household  is  described 
minutely,  especially  the  luxuries  and  dissipations.  Critics 
have  denounced  the  “sentimental  claptrap”  of  certain  pas¬ 
sages  but  there  are  others  of  realism  and  ironic  humor. 
Such  is  in  Chapter  VIII,  portraying  Mrs.  Kayne’s  anxiety 
about  what  her  children  are  doing,  easily  stifled  by  finding 
“such  things  were  done  by  the  best  people.”  More  satiric 
is  her  “consecration  to  bridge-whist,”  for  “it  was  the  only 
exercise  her  mind  received,  it  being  led  out,  as  it  were,  for  a 
brisk  canter  round  the  track  afternoon  and  evening,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  left  munching  in  the  stall.”  17  High  Winds 
is  a  scathing  novel,  arraigning  laxities  in  American  domestic 
life,  as  “high  winds  of  passion”  sweep  the  rifts  in  walls  of 
self-control.  It  is  a  daring  story  of  two  sisters  and  their 
erotic  natures,  with  consequent  tragedy.  Would  you  say  that 
Arthur  Train’s  novels  expressed  “revolt  against  the  re- 
volters” — frank  exposures  of  the  results  of  lawlessness  and 
license  in  American  society?  In  The  Blind  Goddess  he  has 
told  a  less  convincing  story  against  the  background  of  New 
York  courts,  daring  revelations  of  injustices  and  latent  in¬ 
trigues.  The  pathetic  mother,  unacknowledged  and  unjustly 
accused  of  murder,  a  drug  addict  who  craves  to  see  her 
natural  daughter  but  is  denied,  is  an  overdrawn  characteriza- 

17  Arthur  Train,  His  Children’s  Children,  p.  76.  By  permission  of 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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tion  in  certain  scenes  but  her  suffering  is  poignant.  Ambition 
reveals  two  kinds  of  conflicts,  that  of  idealism  in  law  and 
sincerity  in  love.  Simon  Kent,  eager  as  a  lawyer  to  find 
evidences  of  ideal  justice,  is  hampered  by  the  reactionary 
ideas  of  his  law  firm  and  the  demands  of  his  beautiful, 
luxury-loving,  hypocritical  wife,  Clarice.  What  does  this 
author  need  to  gain  dynamic  power  over  his  readers?  Has 
he  creative  gifts  or  skillful  craftsmanship  only? 

Brand  Whitlock 

(1869-) 

The  equipment  of  Honorable  Brand  Whitlock  for  writing 
fiction,  with  national  and  international  characters  of  unusual 
scope,  has  been  remarkably  complete.  Born  in  Urbana,  Ohio, 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools,  he  has  received  many 
honorary  degrees  from  universities  here  and  in  Europe.  His 
own  graduate  work,  however,  was  done  in  journalism,  first 
at  Toledo,  from  1887  to  1890,  then  as  political  correspondent 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald.  He  studied  law  and 
practiced  at  Toledo,  from  1897  to  1905.  In  his  novels,  the 
judicial  attitude  of  mind  is  marked,  with  certain  dignified 
reserves.  From  his  young  manhood  he  was  interested  in 
politics.  His  first  service  was  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  More  distinguished  was  his 
career  as  Independent  candidate  for  mayor  of  Toledo;  he 
was  elected  against  four  other  candidates,  in  1905,  was 
reelected  three  successive  terms  and  declined  the  fifth  term. 
As  administrator  of  affairs  he  was  honored  for  his  efficiency, 
scrupulous  honesty  and  courage. 

Such  a  man  was  a  fortunate  choice  for  diplomatic  service. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Belgium,  in  1913;  his  tactful, 
resourceful  work  there  during  the  war,  and  on  relief  com¬ 
missions,  has  not  been  forgotten.  Many  honors  and  medals 
came  to  him  from  foreign  sources.  He  was  chosen  Burgher 
of  Brussels,  1918,  of  Liege,  1919,  and  Honorary  Citizen  of 
Antwerp  the  same  year.  His  bust  was  placed  in  the  Belgian 
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Senate  and  a  boulevard  in  Brussels  bears  his  name.  He  was 
given  public  thanks  for  his  “courage  and  devotion.”  His 
diplomatic  work  continued,  in  varied  forms  abroad,  until 
1922. 

Meantime,  he  revealed  a  deep  interest  in  the  arts,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  literature,  and  he  became  identified  with  the 
Academies  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  Belgium  and  France.  In 
1918,  he  made  a  French  translation  of  his  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  he  had  written  a  decade  previously.  His  ex¬ 
periences  in  Belgium  form  a  delightful  Personal  Narrative, 
issued  in  1919.  During  these  years  in  political  and  diplomatic 
life,  he  was  gathering  material  and  registering  impressions 
which  are  now  appearing  in  popular  novels  of  international 
life  (with  Americans  and  foreigners  in  harmonious  or  dis¬ 
cordant  relations) — Uprooted  and  Transplanted. 

Brand  Whitlock  suggests  John  Hay  in  his  dual  interest  in 
politics  and  literature.  Both  found  relaxation  in  writ¬ 
ing.  John  Hay’s  verses  and  dialect  sketches  are  full  of  keen 
insight  and  delicious  humor.  Brand  Whitlock,  with  far  less 
humor,  has  chosen  fiction :  at  first,  he  wrote  lighter,  satiric 
stories ;  later,  more  serious,  problem  novels.  In  addition  to 
his  fiction,  he  has  written  biography  and  history  of  accuracy 
and  good  technique,  like  the  life  of  Lincoln,  already  cited, 
and  Belgium  under  the  German  Occupation,  which  has  been 
translated  into  French,  Danish  and  other  languages.  His 
autobiography,  Forty  Years  of  It,  is  an  informing  narrative 
of  his  childhood  and  years  of  service  as  lawyer  and  poli¬ 
tician,  before  his  diplomatic  career  began. 
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Her  Infinite  Variety  (1904) 

*  The  Happy  Average  (1904) 

*  The  Turn  of  the  Balance  (1907) 

*  Abraham  Lincoln  (1908) 
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Forty  Years  of  It  (1914;  new  ed.,  1925) 

Belgium  under  German  Occupation  (1918) 

Belgium;  A  Personal  Narrative  (1919) 

/.  Hardin  &  Son  (1923) 

*  Uprooted  (1926) 

*  T vans planted  ( 1927) 

*  Big  Matt  (1928) 

The  development  of  the  man  and  writer,  Brand  Whit¬ 
lock,  may  be  best  realized  by  a  comparison  of  his  earlier 
stories  with  his  later  novels.  The  books,  written  during  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  were  by  a  journalist 
and  a  young  lawyer  with  some  political  experience.  The 
later  novels  reveal  his  rich  experiences  in  this  country  and 
in  Brussels,  and  his  contacts  with  many  types  of  Americans 
and  foreigners,  both  in  diplomatic  and  social  circles.  The 
ironic  humor  of  such  tales  as  The  Happy  Average  or  The 
Turn  of  the  Balance  has  not  been  lost  in  novels  like  Up¬ 
rooted  and  Transplanted,  but  it  has  been  submerged  beneath 
keener  analysis  of  character  and  more  tangled  situations 
from  which  some  escape  is  sought.  He  is  a  stark  realist  in 
his  delineations  of  Americans  in  Europe  (often  ridiculous 
as  well  as  rudderless),  or  in  his  detailed  unfolding  of  inter¬ 
national  differences  in  temperament  and  standards,  with  re¬ 
actions  of  unhappiness,  if  not  tragedy. 

Uprooted  is  a  graphic,  somewhat  ironical  novel  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  English  abroad,  some  yielding  to  the  lure  of  cos¬ 
mopolitan  life,  others  returning  to  find  themselves  restless, 
seeking  excitement.  Betty  Marsh,  the  heroine,  breezy  and 
attractive,  is  a  modern  Daisy  Miller,  winning  attention  in 
Paris  and  on  the  Riviera.  She  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  varied  suitors,  urged  on  by  Mrs.  Richardson,  a  social- 
climber  chaperon.  Transplanted  is  more  analytical,  written 
with  deep  seriousness  and  occasional  ironic  scenes.  It  moves 
slowly  but  convincingly,  although  its  denouement  is  a  sur¬ 
prise,  perhaps  a  disappointment  to  readers  who  like  sensa¬ 
tional  endings  to  international  marriages.  Dorothy  Manning, 
daughter  of  “old  Ezra  Manning,”  a  rich  and  rigid  American, 
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is  married  to  Granvallon,  of  the  famous  family  whose 
chateau  of  Chaunois,  more  than  three  hundred  years  in 
their  possession,  makes  a  picturesque  setting  for  many  chap¬ 
ters.  She  is  married  to  the  “clan  of  the  Granvallons,”  espe¬ 
cially  to  “Mamma”  and  the  affiliated  branches  of  the  family. 
Helene,  the  cousin  married  to  dull  Henri,  is  the  third  in  the 
triangle  of  emotional  crises  which  nearly  severed  the  mar¬ 
ried  relations  of  Dorothy  and  her  husband.  The  author 
has  visualized  Helene  perfectly  as  an  individual  and  a  type 
— pretty,  graceful,  “serpentine  and  sinister.”  The  realistic 
details  of  the  Paris  home  of  the  Granvallons  are  portrayed 
with  the  precision  of  a  Balzac.  The  society  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain  is  reproduced  with  vividness  and  ironic 
humor.  True  to  form  is  the  old  Countess,  with  her  criti¬ 
cism  of  English  and  American  manners  and  family  relations. 
The  birth  of  the  son  and  heir,  with  consequent  reactions 
upon  Dorothy  and  her  husband,  is  a  climax  without  excite¬ 
ment  but  with  natural  result.  Is  the  author  more  successful 
with  his  French  characters  than  with  Dorothy  and  the 
American  portrait  painter  who  loves  her,  Charles  Waldron? 
How  do  the  Americans  depicted  by  Brand  Whitlock  in  Up¬ 
rooted  and  Transplanted  compare  with  the  Americans  abroad 
as  Henry  James  portrayed  them,  a  generation  or  more  ago, 
in  Daisy  Miller,  and  The  Anglo-Maniacs ?  Are  the  types  of 
yesterday  and  to-day  as  dissimilar  as  these  two  novelists  have 
pictured  them?  Note  the  different  types  of  American  and 
English  whom  he  has  chosen,  and  the  different  form  of  pres¬ 
entation,  from  the  characterizations  by  Ernest  Hemingway 
in  The  Sun  Also  Rises.  Is  the  style  of  Brand  Whitlock 
lacking  in  vivacity  and  action?  Supply  a  possible  scene  of 
adventure  in  “the  haunted  room”  at  the  chateau  ( Trans¬ 
planted )  that  ends  in  surprising  inaction.  Would  such  a 
note  of  mystery  and  romance  be  incongruous  in  this  novel  of 
unrelieved  characterization?  In  the  preface  to  Forty  Years 
of  It,  William  Allen  White  stresses  “the  fight  for  justice” 
and  “faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man”  which  Brand  Whit¬ 
lock  showed  in  his  political  adventures.  Has  he  transferred 
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these  qualities  to  his  work  in  fiction  of  international  motive 
and  characters? 

In  Big  Matt,  the  author  uses  some  of  his  “inside  informa¬ 
tion”  about  political  bosses  and  methods  to  tell  this  story 
of  modern  graft.  The  leading  character,  Big  Matt  Holt, 
is  a  typical  vote  getter.  With  psychological  insight  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Governor  John  Blake,  for  whom  Matt  is  manager, 
is  revealed.  Into  the  background  enter  all  kinds  of  office- 
seekers,  reporters,  lobbyists  and  other  types  with  which 
Brand  Whitlock  is  familiar.  The  style  is  vigorous  and  the 
conflicts  between  conscience  and  expediency  are  forcefully 
revealed.  Note  the  dramatic  climax  in  the  trial  of  Big  Matt 
and  the  reactions  upon  Governor  Blake.  Is  the  daughter  of 
the  governor  a  convincing  character,  typical  of  present-day 
women  in  political  affairs  ? 

William  Allen  White 

(1868-) 

Like  Brand  Whitlock,  William  Allen  White  has  received 
his  training  for  literature  through  the  channels  of  journalism 
and  politics.  As  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Emporia  daily 
and  weekly  Gazette  since  1895,  he  has  become  widely  known 
(and  quoted)  by  his  editorials  upon  many  phases  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  politics.  He  is  a  Progressive  in  trend,  with 
sufficient  conservatism  to  oppose  the  more  radical  exponents 
in  civic  and  literary  movements.  He  has  traveled  and 
served  on  foreign  commissions  but  he  is  essentially  “of 
Kansas”  where  he  was  born  at  Emporia.  In  In  Our  Town 
he  describes  it  with  kindliness  as  “a  country  town  where, 
as  the  song  goes,  ‘You  know  everybody  and  they  all  know 
you,’  and  where  the  country  newspaper  is  the  social  clear¬ 
ing-house.” 

He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
began  his  journalistic  work  upon  the  local  newspaper  soon 
after  college  days.  Like  his  father,  the  physician  of  the  town 
whom  he  has  reproduced  in  certain  scenes  in  his  stories,  he 
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is  much  beloved  by  the  community.  On  his  return  from 
Europe,  where  he  was  sent  as  observer  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  in  1917,  and  as  delegate  to  the  Russian  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Prinkipo,  in  1919,  he  was  greeted  with  distinctive 
honors.  As  another  proof  of  loyalty,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  persons,  of  the  ten  thousand  population  of  Em¬ 
poria,  bought  copies  of  his  outstanding  novel,  A  Certain 
Rich  Man.  With  high  ideals  of  morality  and  citizenship, 
he  created  a  wave  of  discussion  and  some  censure,  in  1896, 
by  his  famous  editorial,  “What’s  the  Matter  with  Kansas  ?” 
His  “moralizing”  disturbs  certain  radical  critics  of  to-day, 
like  Mencken,  who  derides  the  “viewpoint  of  a  Chautauqua 
spellbinder  and  the  manner  of  a  Methodist  evangelist”  which 
he  assigns  to  White.18 

Since  1925,  White  has  been  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations ;  he  is  a  trustee,  also,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.  Such  po¬ 
sitions  of  honor  and  service  indicate  the  breadth  of  interests 
that  are  reflected  in  his  editorials  and  his  fiction. 
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From  his  earliest  writing  of  fiction,  two  interests  were 
evident  in  the  work  of  William  Allen  White:  a  vital  curiosity 
about  political  problems  and  the  “right  course,”  and  a  never- 
waning  love  for  boys  and  understanding  of  their  generic 
nature.  These  two  major  motives  are  reflected  in  his  stories 
from  The  Real  Issue  and  Stratagems  and  Spoils  to  his 
masterwork  in  fiction,  A  Certain  Rich  Man.  White  has 
never  equaled  the  literary  achievement  of  this  novel  of  revolt 
against  certain  shams  and  injustices,  on  the  part  of  men 
of  wealth  and  power,  represented  by  John  Barclay.  He  said 
that  he  spent  three  years  in  preparing  material  for  the  novel ; 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  get  away  from  active  life  to 
write  it,  so  he  went  into  a  log  cabin  in  the  Colorado  moun¬ 
tains  and  wrote  there  daily,  reading  his  pages  every  night 
to  his  wife  for  criticism.  The  book  bears  evidence  of  this 
slow,  thoughtful  method  of  writing;  it  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  staccato  style  of  many  journalistic  novels.  The 
tone  is  kindly  and  balanced  rather  than  cynical.  Compare 
this  novel  with  The  Pit  by  Frank  Norris  and  The  Memoirs 
of  an  American  Citizen  by  Robert  Herrick.  Contrast  it  with 
Upton  Sinclair’s  cynical  fiction. 

The  second  interest  of  the  author,  his  keen  knowledge 
of  boyhood,  is  revealed  in  opening  chapters  of  A  Certain 
Rich  Man,  beginning  with  John  Barclay  at  seven  years, 
nursing  a  sore  heel  and  carried  on  the  pony  of  an  Indian 
woman,  through  his  adventures  as  “runaway”  in  the  Civil 
War.  His  pages  are  crowded  (but  never  cluttered)  with 
characters  in  this  vigorous,  panoramic  novel.  John  Barclay, 
Neal  Ward,  Hendricks,  Colonel  Culpepper,  Molly  and  Jean¬ 
nette  are  all  real  characters.  The  author  has  used  his  finest 
talents  in  the  development  of  John  Barclay.  He  urges  the 
reader  “not  to  laugh  at  the  blindness  of  John  Barclay”  in 
the  high  tide  of  his  power,  his  fame  and  his  pride  (p.  296). 
He  portrays  him  as  “the  implacable  Mr.  Barclay,  the  rich 
Mr.  Barclay,”  as  he  connives  with  Mercheson  of  “the  whip 
trust”  and  defies  Phil  Ward.  The  latter  tells  Barclay  that 
he  has  “buried  his  ten  fine  talents  in  greed  and  cunning  and 
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love  of  power.”  The  reader  feels  deep  pity  for  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  collapse.  Is  the  artistry  of  the  novel  weakened 
by  the  Epilogue,  in  Chapter  XXX,  and  the  death  of  Barclay 
in  heroic  self-sacrifice? 

Since  A  Certain  Rich  Man  was  published,  readers  have 
awaited  another  book  of  equal  power,  but  it  has  not  come. 
The  Old  Order  Changeth  and  The  Heart  of  a  Fool  have 
merit  as  fiction  but  neither  in  motive  nor  workmanship  do 
they  measure  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  first  novel,  the  life 
story  of  an  American  with  ten  talents  who  hid  them  in  the 
ground  to  “reap  envy  and  malice  and  cruelty.”  The  au¬ 
thor  adds  a  word  of  revolt  against  such  subversive  greed 
(p.  298). 

Edna  Ferber 

(1887-) 

Had  Edna  Ferber  written  only  So  Big,  she  would  have 
contributed  a  masterpiece  of  characterization  to  American 
literature  of  this  generation.  She  preceded  this  novel,  how¬ 
ever,  by  some  excellent  books  of  short  stories  and  novelettes ; 
she  has  followed  it  by  a  panorama  with  unique  setting,  Show 
Boat,  and  by  some  short  stories  of  unusual  merit,  silhouettes 
and  portraits  in  Mother  Knows  Best.  Her  fiction  shows  ver¬ 
satility  as  well  as  unevenness  of  merit.  She  leaves  her 
readers  guessing  as  to  what  will  be  her  next  chosen  form. 
Are  readers  unreasonable  and  narrow  in  tastes  when  they 
expect  an  author  to  duplicate  a  certain  type  of  fiction  which 
has  won  success  and  resent  the  writer’s  experimental  efforts 
in  other  forms? 

For  some  occult  reason,  before  Carl  Sandburg  found  Kala¬ 
mazoo  a  subject  for  his  familiar  poem,  it  had  been  mentioned 
with  a  latent  smile.  Perhaps  it  is  the  sound  of  the  word, 
when  spoken  with  vocal  flourishes.  Here  Edna  Ferber  was 
born.  She  went  to  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  for  education  in 
public  schools.  There  she  began  her  journalistic  work,  at 
seventeen,  on  the  Appleton  Daily  Crescent.  Later  she  went 
to  Milwaukee  and  reported  for  the  Journal  of  that  city. 
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She  was  lured  to  Chicago  by  larger  opportunities  on  the 
Tribune.  Through  her  training  in  journalism,  she  made 
human  contacts  and  gained  many  unique  impressions  that 
have  contributed  to  her  literary  material  in  Dawn  O’Hara, 
Buttered  Side  Down  and  The  Girls,  as  well  as  in  later  novels. 
“Mother  Knows  Best,”  a  wistful  story  of  a  vaudeville  girl, 
and  “Every  Other  Thursday,”  a  realistic  tale  of  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  maid’s  life  of  grind  and  pleasure,  are  other  reflec¬ 
tions  of  her  warm  humanity.  Another  influence  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  days  has  been  upon  her  style — crisp,  concentrated 
but  often  unfinished. 

It  was  while  she  was  in  Milwaukee  that  she  wrote  Dawn 
O’Hara,  her  first  story.  Grant  Overton  tells  us  that  the 
young  author  thought  it  was  “no  good”  and  so  she  threw 
it,  in  a  mood  of  discouragement,  into  the  wastebasket  whence 
it  was  rescued  by  her  mother.19  There  is  a  significant  dedi¬ 
cation,  with  a  note  of  humor,  in  the  later  edition  of  this 
book:  “To  my  dear  mother  who  frequently  interrupts  and 
to  my  sister  Fannie  who  says  ‘Sh-sh-sh’ !  outside  my  door.” 
Edna  Ferber  was  twenty-four  when  this  book  was  published. 
It  won  public  favor  by  its  blended  humor  and  humanness. 
The  leading  and  minor  characters  predicted  the  promise  of 
this  story-writer  in  quick,  firm  grasp  of  details  and  side 
lights ;  such  was  her  group  picture  of  the  Whalens,  mother 
and  daughter,  who  knew  all  the  secrets  of  their  neighbors 
through  a  “system  of  news  gathering  which  would  make 
the  efforts  of  a  New  York  daily  seem  antiquated.  .  .  .  On 
passing  the  Whalen  house  one  is  uncomfortably  aware  of 
shadowy  forms  lurking  in  the  windows,  and  of  parlor  cur¬ 
tains  that  are  agitated  for  no  apparent  cause.” 

It  was  in  Emma  McCliesncy  &  Co.,  four  years  later,  that 
Edna  Ferber  drew  her  inimitable,  perfect  picture  of  the 
tired  business  woman ;  she  used  no  tactics  of  sentimentalism 
or  appeal  to  sympathy  for  this  character,  whose  later  en¬ 
larged  and  irresistible  photograph  was  in  Selina  Peake  of 

19  Grant  Overton,  The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (rev.  ed., 
1928),  p.  128. 
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So  Big.  Both  women,  like  others  in  The  Girls,  are  self- 
reliant  and  resourceful,  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  world 
of  office  or  business  or  crop  raising,  able  to  make  home 
attractive  and  wholesome  for  their  sons  and  associates. 
Ethel  Barrymore,  playing  the  part  of  “Our  Mrs.  McChes- 
ney,”  in  the  collaborated  play  by  Edna  Ferber  and  George 
V.  Hobart,  bore  witness  to  the  dramatic  quality  of  this 
novelist  who  chooses  to  depict  simple,  domestic  life  with 
strong  characterizations  and  situations  of  alternate  humor 
and  wistful  pathos.  Miss  Ferber  has  lived  in  New  York 
City  in  recent  years,  to  cooperate  in  dramatizations  and 
scenarios  of  her  stories,  but  she  returns,  in  imagination  and 
memory,  to  the  scenes  of  her  life  in  the  Middle  West  and 

along  the  Mississippi  for  her  literary  motives. 

/ 
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An  interesting  prophecy  was  made  by  Grant  Overton, 
in  1918,  just  after  Miss  Ferber’s  short  stories,  Cheerful — By 
Request,  had  appeared.  He  said :  “At  thirty-one  she  has 
her  best  years — as  literary  records  go — before  her.  ...  In 
the  next  two  or  three  years  she  may  overshadow  everything 
she  has  done  so  far.”  20  His  prediction  was  fulfilled ;  in 
1921,  appeared  The  Girls  which  the  author  still  maintains 
is  her  best  work  and  three  years  after  that  came  So  Big. 
The  shadow  was  magnified  again,  in  1926,  by  Show  Boat. 
While  the  technique  of  The  Girls  is  excellent  and  the  char¬ 
acters  are  drawn  with  vigor  and  conviction,  the  book  lacked 
those  qualities  that  made  So  Big  the  outstanding  book  of 
its  year.  It  was  a  book  that  deserved  popularity  because 
of  its  sincerity  of  motive,  its  graphic  setting,  its  dramatic  situ¬ 
ations  and,  above  all  other  merits,  its  appealing  heroine. 
Selina  Peake,  as  school-teacher,  as  wife  and  mother,  as 
dauntless  gardener  and  vender  of  her  products,  never  loses 
her  sensitive  tastes  nor  her  sane  optimism.  She  spoke  a 
sentence  of  homely  truth,  tinctured  with  aesthetic  beauty,  a 
sentence  which  one  hears  quoted  many  times,  with  both 
literary  and  symbolic  meanings,  “Aren’t  cabbages  just  beau¬ 
tiful?”  The  latent  tragedy  of  the  story  is  the  failure  of 
Dirk,  “So  Big”  grown  to  manhood,  to  fulfill  the  ideals  which 
his  mother  cherished  for  his  future.  Here  she  shows  great 
strength  of  character  in  her  brave  acceptance  of  conditions 
and  her  refusal  to  falter  in  her  trust  in  humanity.  Are  there 
intimations  that  Dirk  might  escape  from  his  lax  impulses 
and  become  worthy  of  her  trust?  Note  what  he  thinks  as 
he  looks  at  her  hands  and  recalls  her  life.  A  less  skillful 
artist  in  fiction  would  become  sentimental  in  her  sequel. 
Are  there  any  traces  of  sentimentalism  in  this  novel?  Does 
she  use  humor  effectively  where  novelists  of  more  virile 
realism  might  become  satiric  or  cynical?  Does  she  impress 
one  as  capable  of  far  better  fiction  than  she  has  yet  written  ? 

Show  Boat  is  more  than  an  entertaining  story  of  pano- 


20  Ibid.  (1925  ed.),  p.  296. 
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ramie  life  on  board  the  Cotton  Blossom  Floating  Palace 
Theater,  as  it  moves  twice  a  year  up  and  down  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  an  accurate,  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  social  history  of  the  1870’s  and  1880’s.  Sim¬ 
ilarities  are  noted  between  this  and  scenes  in  Susan  Lenox: 
Her  Fall  and  Rise  by  David  Graham  Phillips.  Within  Show 
Boat  are  preserved  the  customs  and  costumes,  the  old-time 
favorites  in  song,  dance  and  drama — East  Lynne,  Tempest 
and  Sunshine,  Spanish  Gypsy  and  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin — and 
the  social  life  in  the  river  towns  from  New  Orleans  to 
Evansville.  As  one  reads  the  novel,  the  question  arises 
whether  this  book  would  not  be  improved  if  the  local  color 
had  been  confined  to  this  major  motive,  while  the  incidental 
chapters  of  Gambler’s  Alley  in  Chicago,  and  more  modern 
New  York  stage  life  had  been  reserved  for  another  story. 
Do  you  think  the  last  chapters,  with  Kim  as  a  successful 
actress  in  New  York,  add  to  or  detract  from  the  effectiveness 
of  the  story  as  a  whole?  Is  Kim  vitally  real,  compared 
with  her  grandparents  and  her  mother,  Magnolia,  or  with 
Julie  and  Elly  of  the  Show  Boat  Troupe?  Is  Parthenia 
Ann  Hawkes  overdrawn  for  humorous  purposes?  Read 
Chapter  III  for  fine  characterization  of  Parthenia  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Andy,  with  their  diverse  traits,  their  quarrels  and  their 
compromises.  Is  the  last  scene  dramatic?  Note  description 
of  Magnolia  “like  the  River,”  with  “something  about  her 
that’s  eternal  and  unconquerable.”  Does  the  author  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  personality  of  Gaylord  Ravenal — “aristocratic 
romantic”  and  “a  gentleman  gambler”?  Note  sentences  of 
single  words  like  snapshots  (pp.  272,  334). 

Ben  Ames  Williams 

(1889-) 

Macon,  Mississippi,  was  the  birthplace  of  Ben  Ames  Wil¬ 
liams.  He  came  to  New  England  for  education  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College.  His  first  efforts  at  writing  were  made  soon 
after  he  left  college  but  in  the  meantime,  he  did  reportorial 
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work  on  the  Boston  American.  He  has  worked  with  dogged 
persistence  and  painstaking  methods.  He  often  rewrites 
his  stories  nine  times  or  more.  He  has  tried  different  forms 
and  sought  gusto  in  varied  motives  and  settings  and  has 
been  a  favorite  writer  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
other  popular  journals.  Some  of  his  fiction  is  adventurous 
like  Evened,  a  tale  of  a  brutal  man  and  a  revengeful  bull,  or 
The  Dark  House,  an  inventive  mystery  story.  For  novels 
of  characterization  he  has  restricted  his  work,  he  says,  to 
two  thus  far,  The  Rational  Hind  and  Splendor.  The  former, 
located  in  rural  New  England,  is  a  sex-motivated  novel  with¬ 
out  any  undue  emphasis  on  its  motive.  It  has  excellent 
characterizations  of  a  decadent  family,  with  false  pride  and 
repressed  affections,  contrasted  with  healthy,  “bovine”  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  young  wife  and  mother  of  new  blood,  “who 
loves  the  soil  even  as  she  loves  her  husband  and  children.” 
Splendor  is  a  slowly  developed  novel.  It  has  been  fraught 
with  the  methodical  care  of  this  author  in  his  structure  and 
style.  The  residence  section  of  Boston  below  Beacon  Hill 
and  the  Common,  is  photographed  in  the  first  chapters. 
Realistic  glimpses  of  the  times  are  interwoven :  the  day  of 
the  bicycle  and  first  automobiles,  the  Spanish  War,  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson,  the  changing  methods 
of  news-gathering  and  publicity.  Henry  Beeker,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  character,  is  consistently  drawn  as  boy  and  man.  He 
has  meager  initiative  and  much  loyalty  and  contentment. 
Life  gave  him  some  jolts  but  he  had  much  enjoyment  as 
compensation,  while  he  rose  from  office  boy  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  to  State  House  reporter,  then  receded  to  copy  reading 
and  the  “morgue  column.”  His  wife  says  truly  to  him,  “You 
aren’t  a  getter,  Henry.  You’re  a  giver”  (p.  569).  His  sis¬ 
ter,  wife  and  children  are  vital  pictures  of  the  period  in  “an 
average  American  home.”  The  movement  is  slow ;  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  taken  by  time  exposure,  not  snapshots.  Read  pages 
18,  32  and  443-452  for  examples  of  character  analysis  and 
dialogue.  Splendor  may  be  classified  in  the  “family  album 
type”  of  modern  novel,  with  Glenway  Wescott’s  The  Grand- 
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mothers  and  Mazo  de  la  Roche’s  Jalna.  The  former  novel 
won  the  Harper’s  $2,000  prize  for  1927-1928  but,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  readers  it  is  inferior  in  interest  and 
vigor  to  the  author’s  novel  of  the  previous  year,  The  Apple 
of  the  Eye  (1926).  Ben  Ames  Williams  is  more  direct  and 
less  psychological  in  his  characterization  than  are  many 
novelists,  like  Westcott,  who  are  listed  among  impressionis¬ 
tic  writers. 
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Fannie  Hurst 

(1889-) 

Fannie  Hurst  (Mrs.  Jacques  S.  Danielson)  has  contrib¬ 
uted  a  “family  album  type”  of  novel,  A  President  Is  Born, 
to  the  fiction  harvest  of  1928.  It  is  wholly  unlike  her 
previous  novels  of  naturalistic  trend,  like  Lummox  and 
Appassionato.  She  has  always  been  interested  in  social 
problems,  especially  as  they  affect  the  working  girl.  She 
is  a  native  of  Missouri,  born  at  Hamilton.  After  taking 
special  courses  at  Columbia  she  continued  her  education 
by  travels  and  practical  contacts  with  life  in  shops  and 
restaurants,  as  employee;  she  went  abroad  in  the  steerage 
to  get  local  color  and  direct  information  about  emigrants. 
With  such  equipment  she  wrote  that  haunting  novel  of  the 
inarticulate  housemaid,  Lummox,  whose  maternal  nature 
brought  to  her  mingled  comforts  and  tragedies.  Fannie 
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Hurst  is  an  expert  conteur,  writing  with  a  crisp,  arresting 
style. 

The  background  of  her  novel,  A  President  Is  Born,  is  in 
“Centralia,”  Ohio.  Wheels  within  wheels  revolve  about  the 
Schuyler  family,  from  the  unexpected  advent  of  David 
(foretold  by  his  father  with  rough  glee  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  1903)  to  his  exit  in  the  last  chapter,  in  the  1940’s, 
as  “a  future  president.”  Ironic  humor  is  interwoven  amid 
the  details  of  background  in  the  Sycamore  home  of  David 
and  that  of  his  sister,  Rebekka,  “on  the  Farm.”  The  rela¬ 
tives  are  individualized  and  yet  typical  of  their  times  and 
inheritance.  “Bek”  Winslow,  the  child  of  the  older  fam¬ 
ily  with  brains  and  sense,  is  a  masterly  characterization. 
She  has  physical  vigor  and  mental  poise ;  she  suffers  from 
frustrated  affection  for  her  children  (one  of  whom  is  un¬ 
derdeveloped  and  the  other  a  drink  addict)  and  for  her 
indifferent  husband.  Her  love  for  David  combines  that  of 
sister  and  mother,  fostered  by  ambition  that  he  should  become 
an  honor  to  the  family.  Are  the  father  and  mother  of 
David  consistently  developed?  Note  passages  of  virile  dic¬ 
tion.  Is  the  reader’s  attention  diverted  by  so  many  foot¬ 
notes?  What  is  the  author’s  purpose  in  using  them?  Are 
the  later  chapters  equal  to  the  earlier  pages  in  sequence  and 
appeal  ? 
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Jennette  Lee 

(i860-) 

Jennette  Barbour  Perry  Lee  (Mrs.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee) 
was  born  at  Bristol,  Connecticut.  She  revealed  her  literary 
goal  and  skill  while  at  Smith  College.  After  graduation 
she  taught  English  at  Vassar,  Western  Reserve  and  Smith. 
With  her  husband,  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  (author  of  The  Voice 
of  the  Machine,  Crowds  and  other  volumes)  she  has  taken 
a  vital  interest  in  educational  movements,  combining  psycho¬ 
logical  and  physical  welfare  for  the  child.  She  has  written 
two  types  of  novels — characterization  and  adventure — and 
many  short  stories.  In  the  latter  form  she  has  an  effective 
style  and  humorous  inventions.  In  her  mystery  tales  she 
introduces  a  female  detective,  with  success.  She  is  grate¬ 
fully  recalled  by  readers  of  her  story  of  Monhegan,  Uncle 
William,  full  of  sparkling  humor  and  vivid  portraiture,  and 
the  New  England  idyl,  The  Taste  of  Apples.  The  genial 
philosophy  of  her  leading  characters  permeates  the  dialogue 
while  the  setting  is  graphic  and  often  poetic. 
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Martha  Ostenso 

(1900-) 

Born  in  Norway,  but  coming  to  America  as  an  infant, 
Martha  Ostenso  has  become  one  of  the  novelists  of  pioneer 
days  and  more  recent  times  in  the  Dakotas.  “The  story 
of  my  childhood,”  she  says  to  her  publishers,  “is  a  tale  of 
seven  little  towns  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  Towns 
of  the  field  and  prairie  all,  redolent  of  the  soil  from  which 
they  sprang.  They  should  have  a  story  written  about  them 
— those  seven  mean  yet  glorious  towns  of  my  childhood.” 
Two  of  these  towns  are  described  in  Wild  Geese  (1925)  and 
Dark  Dawn  (1927)  ;  the  third  forms  the  setting  for  The  Mad 
Carews  of  South  Dakota,  “Elder’s  Hollow.”  The  author 
studied  the  technique  of  the  novel  at  Columbia  University. 
Her  first  work  was  in  verse  ( The  Far  Land),  however,  but 
her  urge  was  towards  the  novel.  In  Wild  Geese  and  Dark 
Dawn  she  has  depicted  the  revolt  of  the  children  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  parents.  Caleb  Gare  in  Wild  Geese  is  a 
complex,  dominating,  ruthless  husband  and  father.  There  is 
prose  poetry,  sometimes  too  effusive  in  its  adjectives  for  the 
stark  scene  described,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  The  Mad 
Carews  (1927).  Elsa  Bowers  is  trying  to  reconcile  the  sunlit 
glamour  of  the  August  day,  on  the  prairie,  with  the  tragedy 
which  had  come  into  her  life  the  day  before — the  loss  of  his 
arm  by  her  brother,  Reff.  He  was  trying  to  fix  a  wind¬ 
mill  that  had  been  neglected  because  the  rich  land-owners, 
the  Carews,  had  not  paid  her  father  sufficient  money  for 
his  property.  The  “riddle  of  pain”  is  the  reality  that  comes 
into  Elsa’s  life,  with  the  advent  of  the  surly  boy,  Bayliss 
Carew.  Their  lives  became  interlinked  in  love  and  sorrow ; 
Bayliss  calls  her  “Little  Enemy,”  but  he  wins  her.  Symbol¬ 
ism  is  used  deftly  by  the  author  in  the  various  events  of  this 
novel.  Stark  realism  is  the  dominant  quality  but  there  are 
lighter  factors,  bits  of  humor  and  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  “Carew  women,”  and  romance  when  Joe  Tracy  with  his 
fiddle  and  his  old  songs  relieves  the  tense  emotions.  Would 
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the  style  be  improved  by  more  direct  description  and  less 
imagery?  Have  the  later  novels  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
Wild  Geese — the  vividness  of  atmosphere,  the  spontaneity 
of  emotion  and  the  dramatic  action?  Did  she  show  com¬ 
pulsive  influence  over  the  destinies  of  her  hero  and  heroine 
or  did  they  dominate  her  will  and  sympathies  as  they  do  those 
of  the  reader? 

NOVELS  OF  BACKGROUND 

It  may  seem  that  this  subtitle  would  apply  to  almost 
every  book  of  fiction — romance  and  adventure,  fantasy  and 
realism — but  it  has  a  more  specific  meaning.  In  retrospect, 
a  reader  often  finds  that  background  in  a  novel  has  left  far 
deeper  impress  on  the  memories  than  have  plot  or  characteri¬ 
zation.  Background  may  be  almost  personified  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  characters,  as  we  have  noted  in  Thomas  Hardy’s 
Wessex,  Eden  Phillpotts’  Dartmoor  or  Arnold  Bennett’s 
Five  Towns.  American  fiction  has  had  wide,  intensive 
studies  of  background — Edward  Eggleston’s  The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster  and  Bret  Harte’s  tales  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
Cable’s  picturesque  Creole  stories,  Octave  Thanet’s  (Alice 
French)  and  Mary  Halleck  Foote’s  pictures  of  western 
miners  and  politicians,  O.  Henry’s  tragi-comedies  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  sharply  defined  etchings  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  background  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Laura  E.  Richards 
and  others.  In  grim  colors,  current  writers  are  painting 
the  background  of  the  wheat  fields  and  hardships,  as  well 
as  the  adventuresome  spirit,  of  pioneers  in  the  Bad  Lands 
and  on  western  ranches.  A  few  novels  of  signal  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  background  stand  as  the  most  representative 
work  of  their  authors,  like  The  Taming  of  Zenas  Henry,  a 
Cape  Cod  whimsey  by  Sara  Ware  Bassett,  or  Balcony  Stories 
of  New  Orleans  by  Grace  King  or  Little  Citizens  by  Myra 
Kelly,  tales  of  New  York’s  East  Side.  With  contrasting 
scenes  and  tones,  but  equally  impressive  in  background,  are 
Speak  to  the  Earth  (1927),  by  Sarah  Comstock,  a  tense, 
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vivid  story  of  a  war  veteran  and  his  brave  mate  in  the  Bad 
Lands.  Giants  in  the  Earth  bv  O.  E.  Rolvaag  (1927),  an 
elemental  novel  of  Dakota  pioneers  (written  in  Norwegian 
and  translated  by  its  author),  The  Able  McLaughlins  (1923) 
by  Margaret  Wilson  (Mrs.  G.  D.  Turner)  and  Red  Rust  by 
Cornelia  James  Cannon.  In  this  last  novel  are  poetic  and 
realistic  pictures  of  the  Minnesota  wheat  fields  and  pioneer 
settlers,  especially  the  hero  with  his  idealized  wheat. 

Gene  Stratton  Porter,  the  naturalist  novelist,  never  sur¬ 
passed  her  earlier  stories  of  midwestern  flowers  and  outdoor 
life  in  Freckles  and  A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost. 

Bess  Streeter  Aldrich,  with  insight  and  humor,  has  de¬ 
picted  Nebraskan  setting  in  Mother  Mason,  The  Rim  of  the 
Prairie  and  The  Cutters  (1927). 

Mary  E.  Watts  (1868 -)  has  traveled  often  in  her 
shifting  scenes  of  fiction.  She  is  identified,  however,  with 
the  Ohio  countryside  where  she  rejoices  that  her  childhood 
was  spent,  as  equipment  for  her  work.  Her  novels  of  strong 
characterization  with  vivid  background  are  Nathan  Burke 
(1910),  The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing  (1914)  and  The  House 
of  Rimmon  (1922).  In  the  last  novel  she  shifts  to  New 
York  for  a  typical  story  of  distracting  interests  and  inner 
conflicts. 

Meredith  Nicholson  (1866-)  a  native  and  enthusiast 
of  Indiana,  has  fluctuated  in  his  fictional  forms  from  A 
Hoosier  Chronicle  (1912),  a  realistic  study,  to  romanticism 
in  tales  of  mystery,  and  back  again  to  problematical  novels 
in  Broken  Barriers  (1922)  and  The  Hope  of  Happiness 
(1923).  The  Cavalier  of  Tennessee  (1928)  is  a  virile  story 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  with  vivid  atmosphere. 

Elsie  Singmaster  (Mrs.  Harold  Lewars,  1879-)  and 
Helen  R.  Martin  are  character  photographers  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch.  From  intimate  contact  with  this  background 
from  childhood,  Elsie  Singmaster  has  written  many  tales 
for  children  and  has  vivified  her  scenes  in  such  interesting 
novels  as  Basil  Everman  (1920),  Ellen  Levis  (1921),  and 
Keller’s  Anna  Ruth  (1926).  Humor  and  a  form  of  wist- 
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fulness  interplay  with  the  strongly  emphasized  racial  traits. 
There  are  conflicts  between  the  younger  and  the  older;  one 
feels  the  author’s  sympathies,  like  her  reader’s,  are  with  the 
former.  She  devises  clever  inventions  (especially  m  Keller’s 
Anna  Ruth )  to  break  down  the  rigid  wall  of  custom  and 
unreason. 

Helen  R.  (Reimensnyder)  Martin  is  a  native  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania  (1868-).  Like  Elsie  Singmaster, 
she  had  training  in  English  at  Radcliffe  College.  Her  first 
story  has  not  been  eclipsed  in  setting  and  characterization, 
Tillie:  A  Mennonite  Maid  (1904).  The  dramatization  of 
Barnabetta  (1914)  as  “Erstwhile  Susan”  was  successfully 
staged  by  Mrs.  Fiske.  The  Lie  (1927)  is  tense  against  this 
same  background.  Frederika  Forsythe  suffers  from  conse¬ 
quences  of  “a  white  lie”  and  from  the  mental  tyranny  of  a 
self-righteous  husband  who  is  caught  in  his  own  trap.  The 
author’s  later  tendency  to  moralize  about  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  social  life  is  a  detriment  to  her  literary  art. 

Anzia  Yezierska,  born  in  Russia  in  1885,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1901.  She  worked  in  sweatshops  and  as 
cook,  educating  herself  by  persistent  courage  and  ambition. 
She  had  a  dream  of  writing  about  “her  people,”  trying 
to  express  their  inarticulate  longings  and  conflicts  between 
standards  of  the  Old  World  and  customs  of  the  New  World. 
Choosing  her  characters  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
types,  with  expanded  imagination  and  tense  feeling  (so  tense 
that  it  mars  her  artistry  at  times),  she  has  written  some 
dramatic  scenes  in  her  short  tales  and  novels,  Hungry  Hearts 
(1922)  which  was  filmed  with  success,  Children  of  Loneli¬ 
ness,  Salome  of  the  Tenements  (filmed  with  less  success), 
Bread  Givers  (1925)  and  Arrogant  Beggar  (1927).  The 
novels  are  episodic  and  occasionally  weak  in  structure  but 
the  characters  are,  generally,  vivid  and  convincing  when  they 
belong  to  the  Ghetto ;  those  of  other  social  strata  fail  because 
of  dimness  or  bias  on  the  part  of  the  author,  especially  in 
Arrogant  Beggar.  In  this  last  story,  however,  she  tells  a 
love  story  with  more  restraint  and  appeal  than  in  earlier 
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books.  Her  ability  to  visualize  the  atmosphere  of  the  East 
Side  home  and  shop  is  her  asset  in  fiction. 

Against  personal  and  racial  background  of  conflicts,  Lud¬ 
wig  Lewisohn  has  written  Upstream  (1922)  and  The  Island 
Within  (1928). 

Following  the  fictionists  who  characterized  southern  types 
and  individuals  in  artistic  stories,  like  those  by  George 
W.  Cable,  James  Lane  Allen,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock 
(Mary  N.  Murfree),  John  Fox,  Jr.,  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  authors  whose  representative  work 
belongs  to  the  later  nineteenth  century,  there  have  been  a 
few  later  photographers  of  this  region. 

T.  S.  Stribling  (Thomas  Sigismund  Stribling),  born  in 
Tennessee,  in  1881,  by  background  and  literary  training  has 
depicted  the  negro  (and  his  white  associates)  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  in  his  moods  of  restlessness  and  craving  as  well  as 
those  of  care-free  enjoyment  of  life.  The  former  mental 
conditions  motivate  such  problematical  novels  as  Birthright 
(1921),  Forbombo  (1922)  and  Teef tallow  (1926)  a  story 
of  poor  whites  and  religious  bigotry.  Bright  Metal  (1928) 
is  a  book  of  wit  and  keen  insight. 

Julia  Peterkin  is  another  novelist  of  serious  purpose  who 
depicts  the  South.  She  has  reproduced  the  “Gullah”  dialect 
of  the  South  Carolina  plantation  negro  in  short  stories  and 
an  episodic  novel  of  vitality,  Black  April  (1927).  Not  a 
white  person  is  in  the  cast  of  characters;  the  joys,  tragedies 
and  superstitions  of  the  negro  are  clearly  pictured. 

Octavus  R.  Cohen,  character  sketcher  of  the  negro,  is 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  Whimsicality  and  Humor. 

Will  N.  Harben  (1859-1919),  as  photographer  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  won  approval  of  readers  by  Marm  Linda,  twenty  years 
ago;  he  kept  his  clientele  by  such  later  stories  as  Ann  Boyd, 
The  New  Clarion  and  The  Triumph  (1917).  He  por¬ 
trayed  village  merchants,  “plutocrats”  of  their  environment 
and  their  patrons ;  his  workmanship  was  uneven. 

Corra  Harris,  born  on  a  plantation  in  Georgia  (1869), 
has  told  much  of  her  own  life  in  My  Book  and  Heart  and 
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A  Happy  Pilgrimage  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  Her  experi¬ 
ences  as  wife  of  an  itinerant  preacher  are  interwoven  in  her 
stories  A  Circuit  Rider’s  Wife  (1910)  and  The  Recording 
Angel  (1912).  Joel  Chandler  Harris  gave  her  encourage¬ 
ment  and  advice.  She  has  humor  but  her  religious  message 
is  often  projected  in  such  a  way  that  it  mars  the  artistry 
of  her  fiction. 

Lucy  Furman,  daughter  of  a  physician,  born  at  Hender¬ 
son,  Kentucky,  has  shown  deep  sympathy  for  the  mountain 
folk  whom  she  has  taught  and  portrayed  in  her  stories  of 
Hindman  Settlement  School  and  other  agencies.  Her  char¬ 
acterizations  are  vivid ;  she  has  humor  of  fine  flavor  and 
sound  psychology  in  books  like  Mothering  on  Perilous 
(1913),  The  Quare  Woman  (1923),  The  Glass  Window 
(1925)  and  The  Lonesome  Road  (1928).  Old  Doc  Ross, 
who  never  charged  his  patients  and  could  recite  poetry  is 
a  vivid  character  in  her  latest  story. 

Grace  S.  Richmond  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  has  created 
an  interesting  doctor,  “Red  Pepper  Burns,”  who  reappears 
in  her  wholesome  tales  of  domestic  life. 

Marie  Conway  Oemler,  born  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  has 
made  friends  among  readers  with  Slippy  McGee  and  The 
Purple  Heights  (1917,  1920),  with  photographic  Southern 
setting. 


NOVELS  OF  SENTIMENT 

The  literary  pulse  to-day  makes  a  very  feeble  record  for 
novels  of  sentiment,  compared  with  those  of  social  criti¬ 
cism,  satire  and  revolt.  There  are,  however,  a  few  persistent 
writers  of  this  type  in  both  British  and  American  fiction. 
Others  venture  occasionally  into  pleasant  pastures,  to  retreat 
into  the  tangled  paths  of  discontent  and  conflicts,  if  they  are 
anxious  for  commercial  returns.  “Sugar-coated”  stories  that 
lack  substance  and  have  only  “tricky  gestures”  are  on  the 
wane  before  the  merciless  and  beneficent  attacks  against 
sentimentalism.  Eleanor  H.  Porter,  who  created  the  “Polly- 
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anna  books,”  was  not  so  unreasonable  in  her  optimism  as 
are  some  of  her  imitators ;  she  will  be  remembered  for  the 
phrase  which  she  has  contributed  to  our  vernacular  rather 
than  for  literary  achievement. 

Kathleen  Norris  (1880-)  has  reproduced  some  ex¬ 
cellent  scenes  from  her  early  days  in  California.  She  had 
the  pluck  and  cheer  that  she  has  passed  on  to  many  of  her 
heroines.  Her  apprenticeship  in  journalism  has  given  her 
a  facile,  often  too  hasty,  style  of  writing.  Her  humor  is  an 
asset;  at  her  best  she  is  deft  in  dialogue  and  characteriza¬ 
tion.  Family  life  is  photographed,  vividly  and  sympatheti¬ 
cally,  in  her  novels  of  best  workmanship:  Mother  (1911), 
Saturday’s  Child  (1914),  Certain  People  of  Importance 
(1922)  and  The  Callahans  and  the  Murphys  (1924). 

Temple  Bailey,  a  native  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  was 
educated  at  Richmond.  She  is  a  favorite  with  readers  who 
like  pervasive  sentiment  and  happy  endings.  Her  first 
books  were  for  girls ;  the  later  stories  appeal  to  certain 
temperaments  among  old  and  young.  For  such  she  has 
written  The  Tin  Soldier  (1919),  The  Dim  Lantern  (1925), 
The  Blue  Window  (1926)  and  many  others.  An  interest¬ 
ing  commentary  upon  diverse  tastes  of  American  readers 
was  noted  in  the  list  of  best  sellers,  July,  1926,  when  her 
sentimental  story.  The  Blue  Window,  stood  next  in  popu¬ 
larity  to  Dreiser’s  An  American  Tragedy. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  was  born  near  Rome,  New  York 
(1872).  He  had  a  partial  college  course  at  Hiram  College, 
Ohio.  He  prepared  to  be  a  painter  and  decorator ;  then  he 
became  a  minister,  preaching  successively  in  Pierce  City 
(Missouri),  Kansas  City  and  Redlands,  California.  Five 
years  before  he  retired  from  the  ministry  he  began  to  write 
fiction.  His  other  professions  had  given  some  material  and 
methods  to  his  work  as  author ;  they  may  account,  also,  for 
some  of  his  defects.  Into  his  own  life  have  come  illness  and 
defeats  of  ambition  so  that  he  is  a  sympathetic  writer  for 
those  who  suffer  from  like  causes.  He  preaches — and  prac¬ 
tices — a  valiant  gospel  of  courage  in  novels  like  The  Shep- 
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herd  of  the  Hills  (1907),  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 
(1909),  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth  (1911)  and  When 
a  Man’s  a  Man  (1916).  He  wrote  the  last-mentioned  novel 
in  a  tent  on  a  narrow  trail  in  Arizona,  after  he  had  been 
injured  by  an  automobile  (while  he  was  riding  horseback), 
and  had  been  told  that  death  was  inevitable  within  a  few 
days.  The  atmosphere  of  the  cattle  country  is  graphic ;  the 
tone  of  courage  is  vibrant.  California,  the  Ozark  Moun¬ 
tains,  Kansas  harvest  fields — such  have  been  settings  for  his 
novels.  Elements  of  emotionalism  and  sermonic  teaching 
blend  with  the  background  of  rough  country.  God  and  the 
Groceryman  (1927)  is  a  sequential  story  in  a  series  that 
began  with  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews.  It  asks  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  God  being  crowded  out  of  American  life  to-day?” 
In  simple,  dogmatic  words  the  preacher-novelist  characterizes 
the  dangers  that  threaten  individuals  and  communities.  The 
popularity  of  this  novelist  is  unquestioned  in  the  West  of 
the  United  States,  especially,  and  in  England ;  his  stories 
have  long  been  favorites  for  scenarios.  His  chief  defects 
are  lack  of  a  broad  vocabulary  and  natural  dialogue ;  too 
often  his  scenes  lapse  into  mediocre  melodrama.  He  is  a 
favorite  writer,  however,  for  uncritical  readers ;  his  sin¬ 
cerity  cannot  be  questioned.  He  offers  adventures  to  en¬ 
liven  his  characterizations  and  messages ;  witness  the  later 
chapters  in  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews  (Chaps.  XXXIV- 
XL).  Are  there  suggestions  of  the  novels  by  Ralph  Connor 
in  the  fiction  by  Wright?  Summarize  their  distinctive  mo¬ 
tives  and  merits. 

Basil  King,  a  Canadian  by  birth  (1859-1928),  had  a  se¬ 
vere  illness  from  which  he  emerged  with  the  determination  to 
write  and  preach  the  gospel  of  “Conquest  of  Fear.”  His 
first  story,  appearing  anonymously,  The  Inner  Shrine  (1909) 
was  followed  by  novels  of  more  sociological  trend  like 
The  Lifted  Veil  (1917),  The  Empty  Sack  (1919)  and  The 
High  Forfeit  (1925). 

Nalbro  Bartley  (Mrs.  Horace  Lerch  of  Buffalo, 
1868  ~)  has  progressed  since  she  wrote  A  Woman’s  Woman 
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(1918)  to  Bread  and  Jam  (1925)  and  Her  Mother’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  (1926).  In  the  last  book  mentioned  is  a  sentence 
applicable  to  many  women  of  parasitical  type,  “Gloria,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do  with  life,  was  an  expert  at  wast¬ 
ing  it.” 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  (Mrs.  Lewis  Prouty  of  Brooks 
line),  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts  (1882),  produced  a 
novel  of  popularity  and  wholesome  sentiment,  Stella  Dallas 
(1922).  It  did  not  sacrifice  art  to  sentimentality  and  it 
reached  a  dramatic  climax. 

Anne  Parrish  (Mrs.  Charles  Albert  Corliss  of  New 
York),  born  in  Colorado  Springs  (1888),  won  the  Harper 
prize  in  1925,  by  The  Perennial  Bachelor.  Her  ironic  humor 
and  clever  characterization  were  not  sustained  in  Tomorrow 
Morning  (1926)  but  they  are  revived  in  All  Kneeling  (1928). 

Margaret  Widdemer,  born  in  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania, 
was  trained  as  a  librarian.  She  is,  primarily,  a  poet  with 
insight  into  women’s  hearts  and  souls.  Her  stories  for  girls 
have  been  succeeded  by  portrayals  of  married  life.  Often 
the  wife  finds  new  outlets  for  her  energies  and  courage 
when  domestic  life  becomes  entangled,  in  Charis  Sees  It 
Through  (1914),  Gallant  Lady  (1926)  and  More  Than 
Wife  (1927). 

Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott  (Mrs.  Fordyce  Coburn)  be¬ 
longs  to  a  family  of  writers  and  preachers.  She  was  born  in 
Cambridge  (1872)  and  studied  at  Radcliffe.  The  tales  col¬ 
lected  as  Love  and  the  Ladies  have  charm  (1928).  She  has 
never  surpassed  the  genial  stories  of  Molly  Make-Believe 
(1910)  and  The  White-Linen  Nurse  (1913). 


CHAPTER  IX 


REVOLT  AND  ESCAPE 
Longfellow  wrote  lines  about 

The  pleasant  books,  that  silently  among 
Our  household  treasures  take  familiar  places. 

That  poem  was  composed  in  the  days  of  romanticism  when 
contentment  was  a  goal  in  life  and  literature.  To-day  the 
harvest  of  books  consists  largely  of  those  that  stimulate 
unrest  and  discontent,  that  challenge  rather  than  relax.  They 
are  the  significant  and  valuable  expressions  of  this  age.  They 
are  an  index  to  the  awakening  of  a  new  sincerity,  to  a 
search  for  truth  at  whatever  cost  of  ease  and  pleasantness. 
Revolt  and  escape  in  British  fiction  were  incited  by  too 
rigid  standards  as  legacies  from  Victorianism.  They  were 
fostered  by  the  war  into  vehement  expressions  against  the 
forces  subversive  of  personal  freedom.  The  British  novels 
have  been  naturalistic  or  impressionistic  in  method,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mood  of  each  writer ;  many  of  them  have  been 
tense  revolts  against  war.  Among  American  novelists,  re¬ 
volt  has  been  more  rabid,  in  many  cases,  and  more  specific. 
In  addition  to  the  general  demands  for  truth  at  any  cost, 
there  has  been  rebellion  against  all  forms  of  lingering 
puritanism  in  creeds  or  art.  Since  the  Prohibition  Amend¬ 
ment  there  has  been  satiric  rebellion  against  curtailment  of 
personal  liberty ;  in  many  books  there  has  echoed  a  witty, 
cynical  laugh  at  the  slogan  of  “one  hundred  per  cent 
American.” 

While  some  of  these  expressions  have  been  banal,  others 
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have  been  healthful  for  the  life  and  literature  of  the  country. 
They  have  arraigned  smug  provincialism,  using  Rabelaisian 
methods  at  times  with  effectiveness.  They  have  drowned, 
in  deep  waters,  nearly  all  remnants  of  untrue  sentimentalism. 
Many  critics  trace  a  pioneer  influence  towards  sane  revolt  in 
The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  American  writers  refuse 
to  be  confined  to  their  own  soil  and  settings ;  they  go  far 
afield  for  background  and  characters.  In  spite  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  wave  of  “filth  for  filth’s  sake,”  the  main  stream  of 
revolt  against  deceits  and  pruderies  has  broadened  and  in¬ 
tensified  national  life. 

Two  recent  writers  have  discussed  this  change  in  American 
literature  of  the  last  generation  in  forceful  words.  Regis 
Michaud  gives  a  biased  but  challenging  account  of  his 
social  and  literary  studies  in  The  American  Novel  To-day.1 
He  stresses  his  conviction  that  American  writers  to-day  are, 
in  the  great  majority,  “self-made  men,  born  from  the  people, 
without  any  blue  blood,  and  entirely  democratic  in  their 
lives  if  not  in  their  ideals.”  He  finds  “most  of  them  wear 
the  chevrons  not  of  the  universities  but  of  journalism.”  One 
queries  why  the  writer  might  not  wear  both  insignia,  as  so 
many  do.  A  second  volume,  written  like  the  first  by  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  California  University,  is  Spokesmen:  Modern 
Writers  and  American  Life  by  T.  K.  Whipple.2  Comments 
from  both  of  these  books  will  be  suggested  in  the  individual 
chapters  that  follow  in  this  section.  Whipple  has  a  less 
drastic  tone  of  criticism ;  he  is  more  reflective  in  his  thor¬ 
oughly  progressive  and  balanced  study  of  outstanding  poets 
and  novelists — Sandburg,  Robinson,  Willa  Cather,  Dreiser, 
Sherwood  Anderson  and  others.  After  quotations  from 
several  sources,  with  general  agreement  that  the  literature  of 
America  to-day  reflects  frustration  and  failure  in  life,  he 
closes  with  a  note  of  faith  in  “a  millennium”  when  the  nat¬ 
uralistic  spirit  will  be  exchanged  for  the  “poetic  temper,” 

1  By  permission  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

2  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (1928). 
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leading  “not  to  frustration  but  to  human  fulfilment.”  Sanity 
and  humorous  optimism  complete  his  conviction :  “In  the 
meantime,  as  Marcus  Aurelius  found  it  possible  to  live  well 
even  in  a  palace,  so  an  increasing  number  of  people  are 
finding  it  possible  not  only  to  live  but  to  do  creative  work 
of  high  merit  even  in  the  United  States”  (p.  273). 

Before  the  twentieth  century  dawned,  there  had  been  fore¬ 
runners  of  revolt  against  sentimentalism  and  a  demand  for 
robust  truth,  by  Hamlin  Garland  in  Crumbling  Idols,  by 
David  Graham  Phillips  in  The  Second  Generation,  by  Frank 
Norris  in  The  Pit,  McTcague  and  The  Octopus  and  by 
Stephen  Crane  in  Maggie ;  A  Girl  of  the  Streets  and  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage.  Norris  and  Crane  died  prematurely 
but  their  influence  has  survived.  They  blazed  the  trail  for 
Willa  Cather,  Sinclair  Lewis  and  their  companion  analysts 
of  insincere  and  repressive  American  life. 

Robert  Herrick 

(1868-) 

Two  years  after  The  Pit  by  Frank  Norris  had  exposed 
the  deals  and  corruption  of  the  wheat  market,  there  appeared 
another  novel  of  Chicago  which  challenged  the  smugness  of 
the  reading  public,  The  Common  Lot  by  Robert  Herrick. 
As  often  in  the  stories  by  this  author,  there  were  two  mo¬ 
tives  interwoven.  One  idea  was  that  of  the  moral  cowardice 
of  a  young  architect,  when  he  had  to  choose  between  his 
ideals  and  business  success ;  the  other  was  the  perversion 
of  the  money,  left  in  his  uncle’s  will,  and  the  fraudulent 
work  in  the  Jackson  Industrial  Institute.  The  author  showed 
keen  insight  into  conflicting  ambitions;  he  used  a  daring 
satire.  Again,  the  next  year  Chicago  was  the  scene  of  The 
Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen,  an  exposure  of  the  stock- 
yards  and  meat  trust  and  the  besmirched  character  of  “suc¬ 
cessful”  Edward  Harrington.  Together,  which  appeared 
soon  after,  was  motivated  by  the  revolt  of  a  woman  against 
a  misfit  marriage.  At  long  intervals  Robert  Herrick  has 
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shown  his  sustained  imagination  and  satire  in  purposeful 
novels  to  Chimes  of  1927. 

Although  so  many  of  his  novels  are  located  in  Chicago 
he  was  born  and  bred  in  New  England,  of  an  old  Salem 
family,  at  Cambridge ;  he  was  educated  at  Harvard.  His 
father  was  a  lawyer ;  the  son’s  fiction  has  logical  structure 
and  sequence.  Three  years  of  wide  travel  increased  his 
knowledge  of  languages  and  educational  institutions.  He 
taught  English  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
then  he  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago  where  he  remained 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  writes  realistic  novels  and  others 
of  more  poetic  quality,  like  A  Life  for  a  Life  and  Clark’s 
Field. 
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The  novels  by  Robert  Herrick  are  well  written  but  lack 
any  marked  originality  or  distinction.  They  reveal  analysis 
of  motives  and  skill  in  depicting  characters  with  mixed  am¬ 
bitions  and  moral  vacillations.  He  says  that  he  asks  himself 
the  question  (as  he  writes  these  analyses),  “What  is  Sue- 
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cess?”3  To  Carl  Van  Doren  these  novels  seem  “indis¬ 
pensable  documents”  upon  the  first  and  second  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century  in  America  when  Herrick  and  a  few 
other  pioneers  “set  out  to  scrutinize  the  exuberant  com¬ 
placency  which  was  becoming  a  more  and  more  ominous 
element  in  the  national  character.”  4  Mr.  Herrick  is  critical 
of  men  and  women  who  philander  with  their  souls  to  gain 
possible  material  success  or  fleeting  pleasure.  Among  his 
most  laudable  women  are  Mrs.  Crandall,  the  Dean  (in  whose 
memory  the  Chimes  were  given)  and  Jessica  Mallory,  in  the 
same  novel,  a  woman  with  sex  appeal  and  modern  ideas  of 
self-expression  in  educational  work.  Unhappy  marriage  has 
never  been  exposed,  in  its  real  causes,  more  truthfully  than 
in  Together,  so  stark  in  its  realism  that  it  is  anathema  to 
many  readers.  The  most  artistic  novel  in  characterization 
and  motive  is  The  Common  Lot.  At  the  end  there  is  a 
broader  vision  of  life  vouchsafed  to  the  Jackson  Harts  after 
their  tragedies.  Was  this  architect  a  coward  or  a  villain? 
Is  the  coroner’s  inquest  over  the  loss  of  life  by  fire,  because 
of  defective  structure,  dramatic  (Chap.  XXI)?  Note  the 
real  message  of  the  book  in  the  words  of  Jackson,  when 
ignored  by  Pemberton  (p.  426). 

Chimes  has  some  excellent  pages  of  characterization  but 
it  seems  to  be  tainted  with  animus  against  the  financial  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  university  and  its  two  presidents,  Harris  and 
Dolittle.  Are  the  illusions  of  Beaman  Clavercon,  the  Har¬ 
vard  graduate  professor,  overdrawn  or  true  to  life  in  other 
men  with  ideals,  who  go  to  colleges?  Does  Herrick  inter¬ 
pret  or  satirize  American  life? 

Theodore  Dreiser 
(1871-) 

In  1  goo,  the  first  novel  by  Theodore  Dreiser  was  pub¬ 
lished,  on  the  advice  of  Frank  Norris,  who  saw  much  promise 


3  George  Gordon,  The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels,  p.  154. 

4  Carl  Van  Doren,  Contemporary  American  Novelists,  p.  65. 
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in  this  conscientious  analyst  of  American  life,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  centuries.  It  failed  to  win  popularity  but  it  was 
tossed  about  much  by  critics  of  the  older  type,  who  resented 
what  they  called  the  author’s  sex  obsession;  appreciation 
of  the  literary  value  of  Sister  Carrie  was  lost  in  discussion 
of  its  moral  laxity.  Eleven  years  passed  before  the  second 
novel,  Jennie  Gerhardt,  appeared,  followed  by  The  Financier, 
a  revolt  against  brutal  commercialism  and  The  Titan,  which 
was  epical  in  type,  portraying  life  in  Chicago  on  a  crowded 
canvas  that  suggested  H.  B.  Fuller’s  With  the  Procession, 
Norris’s  The  Pit  and  Herrick’s  The  Common  Lot.  Like 
these  novelists  of  awakened  naturalism,  Theodore  Dreiser 
revealed  the  unscrupulous,  selfish  dominance  of  certain 
money  magnates.  The  “Genius,,  was  more  satiric,  with  an 
individualized  background.  Short  stories  and  several  books 
of  autobiographical  trend  appeared,  read  with  more  appre¬ 
ciation  by  critics  than  by  the  general  public.  In  1925,  how¬ 
ever,  a  furor  of  discussion  was  aroused  by  the  most  fear¬ 
less,  impressive  novel  of  many  seasons  in  American 
literature,  Dreiser’s  An  American  Tragedy. 

In  bare  facts,  his  training  has  been  like  that  of  many 
other  writers  of  modern  fiction  in  America — that  of  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  He  was  born  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  His  father 
had  emigrated  from  the  Rhineland.  His  family  was  poor, 
for  his  father’s  small  woolen  mill  had  burned  and  no  other 
source  of  income  offered  for  this  “narrow,  hidebound  re¬ 
ligionist”  (with  his  tender,  loving  nature)  as  he  has  described 
his  father.  His  mother,  “one  of  the  most  perfect  mothers 
a  man  could  have,”  dreamy,  happy,  fond  of  fairies  and 
fables,  took  the  three  youngest  children  (Theodore  was  the 
twelfth  in  a  family  of  thirteen)  and  went  to  the  home  of 
his  older  brother,  Paul,  who  was  having  temporary  pros¬ 
perity  in  Warsaw,  Indiana.  Here  the  boy  came  to  know 
and  find  delight  in  novels,  borrowed  from  the  town  library — 
Reade,  Thackeray  and  Balzac.  He  had  a  brief  period  at  the 
University  of  Indiana.  In  his  books  of  personal  records, 
A  Hoosier  Holiday,  A  Traveler  at  Forty  and  A  Book  About 
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Myself,  he  gives  the  impression  of  a  lonely,  romantic  youth 
with  “a  blazing  and  unchecked  desire  to  get  on  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  in  doing  so  we  did  get  somewhere.”  This  attitude 
to  life  was  changed  into  one  of  brooding  upon  the  meaning 
of  life,  and  revolt  against  materialism,  by  close  study  of 
Spencer  and  Huxley. 

When  he  was  twenty-one,  he  began  newspaper  work  on 
the  Chicago  Globe;  in  succession  came  journalistic  experi¬ 
ences  in  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York.  It  seems  para¬ 
doxical  to  connect  the  name  of  this  deeply  serious,  virile 
novelist  with  such  feminine  magazines  (for  which  he  was 
editor-in-chief)  as  The  Delineator,  The  Designer  and  New 
Idea.  For  a  brief  period,  he  worked  for  a  firm  that  issued 
modernized  dime  novels.  He  used  his  keen  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  but  he  was  shy  and  reserved,  as  well  as  sensitive. 
Some  of  his  own  humiliations  have  been  told  in  his  auto¬ 
biographical  books  and  transferred  into  his  novels,  espe¬ 
cially  the  boyhood  scenes  of  Clyde  Griffiths  in  An  American 
Tragedy.  Apparently,  that  lack  of  humor,  which  is  so  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  novels,  was  responsible  for  many  hours  of  lone¬ 
liness  and  frustration  until  he  found  himself  as  a  novelist. 
This  expression  of  his  art  has  been  a  spiritual  outlet  for 
him  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  his  fiction  is  ponderous  and 
depressing  for  the  average  reader.  Says  Mencken,  with 
the  humor  that  Dreiser  lacks,  “Writing  a  novel  is  as  solemn 
a  business  to  him  as  trimming  a  beard  is  to  a  German 
barber.” 6  His  own  confession  of  his  effort  to  find  sym¬ 
metry  in  life  is  that  of  futile  results :  “My  impressions  are 
as  confused  and  disarranged  as  the  life  I  have  seen  and 
experienced.”  Mencken  compares  this  “groping  and  failure 
to  find”  to  the  philosophy  of  life  and  art  by  Joseph  Conrad. 
Is  it  a  strained  resemblance?6 

From  the  religious  rigor  of  his  father,  a  German  Catholic, 
he  did  not  escape  for  many  years — it  shows  occasional  re¬ 
actions  in  his  struggles  to  express  the  absolute  truth.  With 


6  H.  L.  Mencken,  A  Book  of  Prefaces,  p.  79. 
6  Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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this  is  mingled  a  vein  of  poetry  and  mysticism,  a  deep  pity 
for  human  ills,  and  a  persistent  revolt  against  “the  acquisitive 
instinct”  in  American  business,  domestic  and  social  life. 
Dreiser  is  far  removed,  in  public  judgment,  from  the  man 
whose  first  novel,  Sister  Carrie,  was  suppressed  as  indecent, 
but  he  is  still  reserved,  “inarticulate,”  says  Ernest  Boyd,7 
and  indifferent  to  either  allurements  of  admirers  or  misrepre¬ 
sentations  by  bigoted  critics. 
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7  Ernest  Boyd,  Portraits — Real  and  Imaginary,  p.  169. 
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The  discriminating  student  of  Theodore  Dreiser’s  novels 
will  be  impressed  by  the  static  quality  of  his  mind.  There 
have  been  slight  changes  in  his  literary  methods,  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  to  American  life,  and  in  his  philosophy  but  these  are 
very  slight,  when  compared  to  the  breadth  and  initiative  of 
such  novelists  as  Willa  Cather,  Zona  Gale  or  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson.  He  has  creative  gifts  in  characterization  yet  he 
lacks  evidences  of  growth.  This  may  be  explained,  in  part, 
by  what  Carl  Van  Doren  calls  “the  true  peasant  simplicity 
of  outlook  .  .  .  the  peasant’s  confusion  in  the  face  of  com¬ 
plexity.”  8  His  diction  is  labored  and  often  verbose ;  action 
is  delayed,  at  crucial  moments,  by  philosophic  comments  that 
fail  to  reach  any  conclusion.  T.  K.  Whipple,  in  Spokesmen 
(p.  89),  summarizes  the  contradictions  and  confusions  in 
Dreiser’s  philosophy  and  fiction,  his  “pained  amazement,” 
thus :  “One  is  tempted  to  suggest  that  Dreiser’s  is  a  case  of 
delayed  or  arrested  development,  that  he  has  never  quite 
grown  up,  developed  and  matured.”  Outside  his  narrow 
views  of  life  and  experience,  all  is  “chaos.”  His  women, 
like  Meeber  Carrie  and  Jennie  Gerhardt,  embody  sex  appeal. 
Roberta  Alden,  who  precipitates  An  American  Tragedy,  is 
more  sensitive  and  refined  but  plastic  in  the  hands  of  Clyde 
for  her  wooing  and  desertion.  The  finest  woman  in  the 
fiction  by  Dreiser  is  Clyde’s  mother,  strong  in  body  and  mind, 
loving  with  intense  yet  restrained  tragedy,  hard-pressed  by 
poverty  and  sorrow  yet  never  daunted  in  her  religious  trust. 
Only  cynical  or  callous  readers  can  fail  to  be  moved — and 
haunted — by  her  letters,  and  scenes  like  those  in  Volume  II, 
Chapters  XXVII,  XXIX,  XXXIV.  Dreiser’s  experiences 
as  criminal  reporter  enabled  him  to  write  the  trial  scenes 
with  more  ease  than  other  parts  of  the  story. 

Stuart  P.  Sherman,  who  never  lived  to  read  Dreiser’s 
masterpiece  and  based  his  convictions  about  the  novelist 
largely  on  Sister  Carrie,  The  Financier  and  T said : 
“Each  book,  with  its  bewildering  mass  of  details,  fM|%fero- 


8  Carl  Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
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cious  argument  in  behalf  of  a  few  brutal  generalizations. 
To  the  eye  cleared  of  illusions  it  appears  that  the  ordered 
life  which  we  call  civilization  does  not  exist  except  on  paper. 
In  reality  our  so-called  society  is  a  jungle  in  which  the 
struggle  for  existence  continues,  and  must  continue,  on  terms 
substantially  unaltered  by  legal,  oral,  or  social  conventions. 
.  .  .  The  male  of  the  species  is  characterized  by  cupidity, 
pugnacity,  and  a  simian  inclination  for  the  other  sex.”  9 
Is  that  a  just  or  prejudiced  criticism  of  such  men  as  Cowper- 
wood  of  The  Financier  and  Eugene  Wilta  of  The  “Genius”? 
Is  Cowperwood  more  or  less  real  than  Curtis  Jadwin  of 
The  Pit  by  Frank  Norris?  Both  are  embodiments  of  the 
forces  of  power,  the  acquisitive  desires  and  instincts,  of 
industrial  America.  Percy  H.  Boynton  believes  that  Dreiser 
fails  in  rounding  out  his  characters  healthily  because  he  has 
“perverse  blindness”  that  prevents  his  seeing  “something 
better”  than  the  actual  world  about  which  he  writes,  some- 
thing  finer  for  which  he  has  a  “wistful  yearning.”  He  com¬ 
pares  his  work  “in  this  painful  kingdom”  to  that  of  Rodin — 
his  novels  “as  massive  and  hard-wrought”  as  the  sculptor’s 
statues.  Is  that  a  good  analogy?  Both  work  in  massive 
material  and  with  elemental  instincts.10 

The  boy  who  is  “father  of  the  man”  is  well  portrayed  by 
Dreiser;  he  has  exceptional  insight  and  sympathy  with  Frank 
Cowperwood,  courageous  and  curious  boy,  who  will  in¬ 
evitably  become  the  acquisitive  and  dominating  man ;  even 
more  vivid  is  the  childhood  of  Clyde  Griffiths,  consumed 
with  a  desire  to  “know  life,”  chafing  under  pietistic  gestures 
and  poverty,  handsome,  romantic,  weak  in  will.  Is  not  the 
most  vital  message  of  An  American  Tragedy  the  danger  of 
dalliance  with  temptation,  like  that  of  Clyde  with  the  news¬ 
paper  clipping  (Vol.  II,  Chaps.  XLII  and  XLIII)  ?  In 
Jennie  Gerhardt  there  are  resemblances  to  the  early  sur- 

9  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  On  Contemporary  Literature  (New  York, 
1917),  P-  91- 

10  Percy  H.  Boynton,  Some  Contemporary  Americans  (1924),  p. 
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roundings  of  Clyde  (and  his  author)  in  poverty  and  piety, 
and  the  later  overestimation  of  the  value  of  money.  In  his 
play,  “The  Hands  of  the  Potter,”  there  is  a  court  scene,  trial 
of  a  sex  pervert,  in  which  the  family  suffer  cruel  pangs, 
that  may  have  been  a  forecast  of  the  germ  idea  of  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Tragedy,  combined  with  the  records  familiar  to  Dreiser 
of  the  famous  murder  trial  in  New  York  which  is  Actionized 
in  this  novel.  In  its  dramatized  form,  altered  at  various 
times  by  Dreiser,  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  novel  became 
melodramatic  and  gruesome — the  visit  to  the  doctor’s  office 
of  Clyde  and  Roberta  and  the  last  days  in  the  “death-house.” 
Do  novels  with  such  seriousness  and  restrained  intensity,  as 
An  American  Tragedy  or  T ess  of  the  D’Urbervilles,  lose  or 
gain  power  by  visualization  on  the  stage  or  the  screen? 

Doubtless,  the  most  stimulating  influence  upon  Dreiser 
was  that  of  Balzac.  In  A  Book  About  Myself  he  recounts 
his  discovery  of  this  great  novelist  while  he  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  devouring  books  at  the  Carnegie 
Library.  He  longed  to  paint  literary  pictures  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  like  those  of  Paris  in  the  books  of  Balzac. 
Has  he  succeeded  in  writing  fiction  like  “Cousin  Pons”  or 
“Pere  Goriot”?  Does  he  lack  the  humorous  philosophy  and 
pictorial  style  of  the  French  novelist?  Is  he  more  compa¬ 
rable  to  Thomas  Hardy  and  George  Moore? 

Sherwood  Anderson 

(1876-) 

In  the  first  sentences  of  his  chapter  upon  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son,  entitled  When  the  Dreamer  Awakes,  Regis  Michaud  11 
emphasizes  the  influences  of  Walt  Whitman  upon  both  Theo¬ 
dore  Dreiser  and  Sherwood  Anderson ;  it  was  marked  in 
the  latter  novelist.  “Sensualism  and  mysticism  blend  in  his 
prose  as  they  do  in  Whitman’s  poems,”  is  his  conviction. 
Both  writers  “have  given  heed  to  what  Emerson  called  the 


11  Regis  Michaud,  The  American  Novel  To-day  (1927),  p.  154. 
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demonic.”  Carl  Van  Doren12  uses  the  word  “transprosed” 
to  point  out  the  similarity  between  Sherwood  Anderson’s 
Winesbnrg,  Ohio  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters’  Spoon  River  An¬ 
thology.  In  his  autobiography,  Tar,  Anderson  has  told,  in 
almost  savage  delight,  of  the  elemental  conditions  under 
which  he  lived  as  a  boy,  with  cattle  and  people  and  corn  all 
growing  together.  His  “primitivism”  is  interpreted  in  this 
life  story.  To  his  mother,  he  dedicated  Wineshurg,- Ohio 
(his  book  of  Actionized  scandal  and  disillusionment  of  youth 
and  manhood),  in  the  words,  “To  the  memory  of  my  mother, 
Emma  Smith  Anderson,  whose  keen  observations  on  the  life 
about  her  first  awoke  in  me  the  hunger  to  see  beneath  the 
surface  of  lives.”  Traces  of  her  influence  are  found  in 
several  sentences  in  this  book,  as  in  also  in  Windy  McPher¬ 
son’s  Son  and  Marching  Men  which  preceded  this  culminat¬ 
ing  study  of  moral  disintegration.  His  father  was  a  journey¬ 
man  harness-maker  in  Camden,  Ohio,  where  Sherwood 
Anderson  was  born.  His  education  was  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  town  library.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  Chicago  where 
he  was  laborer  in  several  ways — as  workman  on  the  road 
and  in  the  shops.  Here  he  gained  ideas  of  revolt,  in  the  sub- 
consciousness  of  the  workmen,  that  he  revealed  later  in 
Marching  Men  and  Poor  White.  He  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  On  return  to  Chicago,  he  entered  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  advertising.  His  writing  alternated  between  prose 
and  verse.  Independent  by  nature,  he  followed  Dreiser,  in 
spirit,  in  his  analysis  of  petty  interests  and  the  proletariat, 
seeking  always  for  some  flaw,  some  skeleton  in  the  closet 
of  every  family  and  community.  In  1921,  he  received  the 
Dial  prize  given  to  the  author  of  the  most  promising  work 
of  that  year,  doubtless  because  of  The  Triumph  of  the  Egg, 
which  appeared  about  that  time.  Life  still  tempts  him  to 
penetrating  study,  often  with  the  scalpel  or  the  shovel  rather 
than  the  well-poised  pen.  He  is  past  middle  age  but  he  has 
never  lost  the  feverish,  prurient  desire  to  expose  every  scan- 


12  Carl  Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 
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dalous  secret,  to  satirize  every  confusing  element  in  modern 
life,  as  he  has  proclaimed  in  his  later  books,  Horses  and 
Men  and  Dark  Laughter,  with  the  same  intensity  that  he 
showed  in  his  first  novels  more  than  a  decade  ago.  He  has 
recently  acquired  two  or  three  local  newspapers  for  his  own 
management.  He  loves  the  country  and  lives  in  Virginia,  in 
a  home  of  picturesque  name  and  aspect,  Troutdale. 
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The  statement  of  Sherwood  Anderson,  “I  have  been 
called  a  modern  and  perhaps  only  deserve  the  title  inasmuch 
as  I  am  a  born  questioner,”  is  a  good  bit  of  self-analysis. 
In  other  passages  in  his  Story  Teller's  Story  he  has  resur¬ 
rected  his  father,  with  his  romantic,  unreal  stories,  from 
which  the  son  revolted  into  an  extreme  of  naturalism.  Eliza¬ 
beth  A.  Drew,  in  The  Modern  Novel  (pp.  137-138)  uses 
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this  author  as  an  example  of  such  violent  reaction  from 
“sentimental  unreality,  the  exaggeration  of  the  nobility  of 
negative  self-sacrifice,  of  the  ideals  of  the  valor  of  men  and 
the  purity  of  women,  whose  dishonesty  has  so  disgusted  the 
present  generation  of  intelligentsia.  And  in  their  disgust 
many  of  them  have  rushed  to  the  no  less  dishonest  position 
of  the  opposite  extreme.  Instead  of  taking  life  like  eating 
cheese  and  enjoying  the  taste,  they  put  it  under  a  microscope 
and  shudder  at  the  sight;  or  spend  their  time,  as  Mr.  P.  G. 
Wodehouse  says  of  one  of  his  less  happy  characters,  ‘going 
around  searching  for  the  leak  in  life’s  gas  pipe  with  a  lighted 
candle.’  ” 13  Miss  Drew  finds  in  Sherwood  Anderson  “the 
specifically  modern  consciousness  which  is  represented  in 
England  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  James  Joyce.”  Like  the 
former  English  novelist,  she  finds  Sherwood  Anderson 
“struggling  to  say  something  for  which  at  present  he  has  not 
found  the  mode  of  expression ;  we  feel  the  struggles  but  do 
not  catch  the  reality  he  wishes  to  interpret.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel,  however,  that  he  may  be  a  figure  of  great  literary 
significance.”  By  contrast,  read  appreciative  summary  of 
his  “artistic  but  social  truth”  in  Spokesmen  (p.  124). 

This  note  of  expectancy,  of  promise,  is  sounded  by  other 
critical  admirers  of  the  work  of  Sherwood  Anderson,  Van 
Doren  among  the  number,  although  the  latter  adds,  “He  has 
yet  to  show  that  he  can  go  through  the  confusion  of  new 
spiritual  adventures  and  then  set  them  down,  remembering, 
in  tranquillity.” 14  He  lacks  the  seriousness  and  outward 
indifference  of  Theodore  Dreiser,  or  the  scholarly  poise  and 
irony  of  James  Branch  Cabell.  He  bears  closer  resemblance 
in  later  books  like  Winesburg,  Ohio,  Many  Marriages  and 
Horses  and  Men,  to  Sinclair  Lewis  of  Elmer  Gantry  or 
Scott  Fitzgerald  of  The  Great  Gatsby,  showing  moods  of 
unrestrained  invective  against  conditions  of  life  which  he 
has  viewed  often  from  distorted  angles.  He  wrote,  in  kind¬ 
lier  spirit,  the  earlier  stories  of  deluded  youths,  Sam  Mc- 

13  By  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company. 

14  Carl  Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  157. 
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Pherson  and  Beaut  McGregor.  The  former  meets  with  frus¬ 
tration  of  his  anticipated  joy,  when  he  has  striven  to  gain 
wealth  and  power  in  the  city ;  so  he  returns  “back  into  the 
ranks  of  life,”  to  care  for  his  adopted  children.  Equally 
futile  was  the  effort  of  Beaut  McGregor  to  train  his  working 
men  into  Marching  Men  for  they  have  no  goal  nor  satis¬ 
faction. 

Winesburg,  Ohio,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  prurient 
newspaper  reporter,  shows  the  sordidness  and  sewerage  of 
a  village  that,  in  the  opinion  of  its  narrator,  had  become 
“grotesque”  by  its  very  inhibitions.  Before  the  eyes  of  the 
“old  writer  with  a  white  moustache”  passed  all  the  men  and 
women  whom  he  had  known  intimately,  and  they  had  become 
“grotesques.”  One  in  particularly,  “a  woman  all  drawn  out 
of  shape,  hurt  the  old  man  by  her  grotesqueness.  When  she 
passed,  he  made  a  noise  like  a  small  dog  whimpering.”  Note 
the  vividness  of  the  picture.  This  book  has  been  called 
“morbid  psychology.”  Does  it  justify  the  phrase?  Does 
the  carefully  prepared  map  of  the  village  suggest  Cabell’s 
Poictesme?  Compare  certain  tales  in  Winesburg,  Ohio 
(like  “An  Awakening”  and  “The  Strength  of  God”)  with 
situations  in  Zona  Gale’s  Birth  or  Sinclair  Lewis’s  Main 
Street.  The  most  effective  dialogue  is  in  “The  Thinker.” 
The  author  says  of  Louise  Bentley,  in  “Surrender,”  “She 
did  not  know  what  she  wanted.”  15  Are  the  words  true  of 
many  of  Anderson’s  characters?  Are  these  tales  unified 
into  a  dramatic  story? 

As  a  youth,  many  years  before  he  began  to  write,  he  used 
to  “dream  tragic  novels”  in  an  old  barn.  Sometimes  these 
were  grim,  unrelieved  tragedies;  others  took  the  form  of 
fantasy,  like  Poor  White  and  Dark  Laughter.  Regis 
Michaud,  stressing  his  discipleship  to  Tolstoy,  says,  “his 
imagination  is  pessimistic.”  16  Is  he  more  pessimistic  and 
yet  more  pitiful,  in  dealing  with  social  chaos,  than  Dreiser 
and  Upton  Sinclair?  His  tendency  towards  mysticism,  with 

15  Sherwood  Anderson,  Winesburg,  Ohio,  p.  100, 

Regis  Michaud,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 
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certain  poetic  interpretations,  is  marked  in  Poor  White,  the 
story  of  Hugh  McVey  who  has  been  the  victim  of  puri¬ 
tanical  repressions,  while  he  loves  ease  and  luxury  beside 
the  Mississippi.  He  is  spiritually  starved.  Dark  Laughter 
is  more  tragic  and  more  poetic.  Does  the  author  seem  to 
argue,  in  this  novel,  that  distortions  and  abnormalities  are 
caused  by  moral  restraints?  Read  passage  of  subconscious¬ 
ness  in  Bruce  and  poetic  diction  in  Chapter  XXV.  There 
are  evidences  of  a  strong  religious  strain  in  the  author  of 
A  Story  Teller’s  Story.  In  this  book,  T.  K.  Whipple  finds 
him  “wistful  and  shy,  full  of  humility,  and  above  all  of 
reverence.” 17  From  his  own  exploratory  years  in  varied 
trades  and  contacts  he  has  accumulated  much  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  seamy  side  of  life  and  he  seeks  to  unfold  these 
aspects  with  sincerity  and  pity. 

Sinclair  Lewis 

(1885-) 

If  one  were  to  collect  the  epithets  and  appellations  used 
about  Sinclair  Lewis  during  the  last  seven  years,  since  Main 
Street  appeared  and  impelled  him  into  the  limelight,  it  would 
require  many  books  to  list  them.  He  has  been  extolled  as 
prophet  and  genius ;  he  has  been  scorned  as  a  charlatan ;  he 
has  been  vilified  as  a  social  outcast;  he  has  been  ridiculed  as 
a  self-deluded  poseur.  From  so  many  diverse  interpretations 
of  his  significance  in  modern  literature,  we  choose  four.  The 
first  is  from  the  English  critic,  Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  in  The 
Modern  Novel  (pp.  39,  60)  ,18  She  calls  him  the  “specialist 
in  provincialism  in  all  its  aspects,”  with  “boisterous  realism 
showing  up  the  myth  and  moonshine  of  the  business  world 
or  the  medical  profession.  .  .  .  His  genius  is  in  the  creation 
of  social  atmosphere.  .  .  .  But  his  art  remains  essentially 
external ;  it  is  a  mosaic  of  the  actual  but  of  pieces  of  the 
actual  chosen  for  a  certain  special  purpose.” 

17  T.  K.  Whipple,  Spokesmen,  p.  128. 

18  By  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company. 
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The  second  interpretation  of  Sinclair  Lewis  is  by  Ernest 
Boyd  in  Portraits — Real  and  Imaginary  (pp.  183-188). 
He  described  him  as  a  “well-groomed  and  well-barbered, 
aggressive,  forward-looking,  upstanding  citizen,  a  sales  pro¬ 
moter  of  ability,  a  key  man  and  live  wire,  who  works  entirely 
on  leads  and  full  organization  support,  80  per  cent  of  whose 
annual  business  consists  of  repeat  orders.”  In  this  same 
vein  of  ironic  humor,  he  continues,  “Sinclair  Lewis  is  the 
drummer  of  ideas,  the  sales  executive  of  the  new  American 
literature  .  .  .  presenting  an  unusual  household  specialty, 
burlesque  made  to  look  like  satire.  .  .  .  His  achievement,  in 
the  last  analysis  is  himself.  .  .  .  This,  then,  is  ‘the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Sinclair  Lewis,’  that  he  has  burlesqued  himself  and 
‘gotten  away  with  it.’  ”  19 

The  third  critic-interpreter  chosen  is  Carl  Van  Doren,  in 
Contemporary  American  Novelists  (pp.  161-163)  :  “He  has 
photographic  gifts  of  accuracy;  he  has  all  the  arts  of  mim¬ 
icry;  he  has  a  tireless  gusto  in  his  pursuit  of  the  tedious 
commonplace.  Each  item  of  his  evidence  is  convincing,  and 
the  accumulation  is  irresistible.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  is  with  a 
sort  of  new  Puritanism  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  wage 
against  the  dull,  a  war  something  like  that  which  certain  of 
their  elders  once  waged  against  the  bad.  .  .  .  Had  Mr.  Lewis 
lacked  remarkable  gifts  he  could  never  have  written  a  book 
which  got  its  vast  popularity  by  assailing  the  populace.”  20 
Is  there  logic  in  that  last  sentence? 

The  fourth  estimate  is-  by  T.  K.  Whipple  in  Spokesmen 
(pp.  208-228).  With  all  due  credit  to  Sinclair  Lewis  for 
his  “amazing  skill”  in  reproducing  his  world  (perhaps  it 
is  rather  a  segment  of  the  world),  like  the  realistic  art  of 
Zeuxis  and  Mme.  Tussaud,  in  mimicry,  he  emphasizes  the 
“cordial  and  malicious  hatred”  which  the  author  shows 
towards  his  environment:  “Years  of  malicious  scrutiny  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  his  last  four  volumes.”  In  his  earlier 
novels  he  shows  traits  of  the  “romanticist” ;  in  the  later 

19  By  permission  of  Ernest  Boyd. 

20  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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books  he  discloses  his  other  self,  “the  philistine.”  Possibly 
the  “artist”  has  been  spoiled  in  him  to  give  to  American 
fiction  a  ruthless,  satiric  photographer. 

Born  in  Sauk  Centre,  Minnesota,  he  has  reproduced  in 
his  novels,  many  places  associated  with  his  youth.  His 
father  was  a  physician ;  he  shows  some  knowledge,  as  well  as 
much  satire,  of  this  profession  in  Main  Street  and  Arrow- 
smith.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale;  he  had  written 
“Tennyscn-and-water”  verses.  His  first  work  in  journalism 
was  on  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier;  later  he  went 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  He  was  for  a  time  with  a 
Publishers’  Newspaper  Syndicate.  Our  Mr.  Wrenn  and 
The  Job  have  many  autobiographical  passages.  That  he 
might  know  the  United  States,  he  motored  in  twenty-six 
states,  staying  from  one  day  to  six  months  in  different  places. 
He  carried  his  mental  camera  everywhere  but  he  did  not 
always  choose  the  best  place  for  its  focus. 
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Other  writers  of  revolt  against  puritanism  have  stressed 
scandals  and  disillusionments  but  the  first  vice  chosen  for 
Sinclair  Lewis’s  irony  was  dullness  in  Main  Street  and  Bab¬ 
bitt ;  scandal  took  a  virulent  form  in  Elmer  Gantry.  Regis 
Michaud  finds  similar  traits  in  Carol  of  Main  Street  and 
Emma  Bovary  of  Flaubert’s  novel.21  Is  Dr.  Kennicott  a 
reality  or  merely  a  sketch?  Babbitt,  as  type  of  the  man 
whose  god  is  Bigness,  is  well-sustained  in  traits — jovial, 
kindly,  self-satisfied.  Does  American  publicity  deserve  such 
scathing  satire?  Compare  Babbitt  with  Tinker  in  Booth 
Tarkington’s  The  Plutocrat,  and  summarize  the  differences 
in  these  authors  in  viewpoint  and  style.  Mrs.  Babbitt  is  true 
to  extremists  of  her  type,  “trying  to  find  the  Inner  Key  in 
the  League  of  the  Higher  Illumination.”  Judge  Robert 
Grant  portrayed  kindred  women  of  a  generation  ago,  with 
ironic  humor,  in  Unleavened  Bread.  Her  companions  are 
found  also  in  Booth  Tarkington’s  Women. 

Arrowsmith  ( Martin  Arrowsmith  in  the  English  edition) 
promised  to  eclipse  the  two  earlier  books  in  characterization 
and  satire  but  it  failed  to  maintain  its  levels  towards  the 
end.  It  became  too  vituperative  to  be  artistic.  Arrowsmith 
suffers  as  an  idealist  and  that  part  of  the  novel  is  vivid,  but 
the  chapters  in  the  West  Indies  are  weak  in  structure.  There 
were  forecasts  of  the  growing  pessimism  and  the  half-truth 
attitude  of  the  author  that  were  to  show  more  plainly  in 
Elmer  Gantry ;  this  became  more  of  a  polemic  than  a  novel. 
It  is  overdone  in  vituperation.  It  reveals  the  lack  of  balance 
and  poise  on  the  part  of  Sinclair  Lewis  even  more  fully  than 
it  reflects  religious  hypocrisies.  Parts  of  it  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  true  to  life  but  the  methods  of  revealment  are  inartistic 
and  sometimes  indecent.  Walter  Lippmann 22  extols  the 
earlier  novels  but  thinks  that  Elmer  Gantry  is  “a  foul  blow” 
at  religious  hypocrisy.  He  uses  a  droll  analogy  regarding  his 
power  of  mimicry:  “Had  his  gift  been  in  a  different  medium 

21  Regis  Michaud,  op.  cit.,  p.  138. 

22  Walter  Lippmann,  Men  of  Destiny  (The  Macmillan  Company), 
pp.  71-92.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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he  could  have  manufactured  wax  flowers  that  would  make  a 
man  with  hay  fever  sneeze ;  he  could  have  crowed  so  like  a 
rooster  that  the  hens  would  palpitate”  (p.  74).  What  has 
been  the  contribution  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  thus  far,  to  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  and  American  life?  With  what  English  satir¬ 
ists  is  he  most  comparable  ? 

WlLLA  CATHER 
(1876-) 

Into  the  life  of  Willa  Sibert  Cather  came,  by  inheritance 
and  childhood  surroundings,  many  traits  of  the  pioneer.  Her 
father  was  Irish  in  ancestry;  her  mother  came  from  the 
Alsatian  family  of  Siberts.  They  had  lived  long  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  before  this  daughter  was  born  near  Winchester.  When 
she  was  nine  years  old,  her  father  decided  to  take  his  family 
into  the  prairie  state  of  Nebraska ;  there  he  established  a 
ranch,  near  Red  Cloud.  Neighbors  were  few  and  work  was 
hard  but  there  were  vast  splendors  of  nature  to  inspire  the 
imagination  with  poetic  thoughts.  The  majority  of  the 
settlers  were  Bohemian  or  Scandinavian ;  the  young  girl  be¬ 
came  deeply  interested  in  their  traditions  and  daily  lives,  in 
their  aspirations,  often  hidden,  towards  other  fields  of  adven¬ 
ture.  She  developed  a  robust  physique  which  has  been  an 
asset  in  her  years  of  journalism  and  free-lance  writing.  She 
often  rode  her  pony  twelve  miles  over  rough  reed  grass  of 
the  Great  Divide  to  get  the  mail,  stopping  on  the  way  to 
chat  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the  immigrant  ranchers. 
At  nineteen,  she  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  She  had  already  earned  some  money  by  writing 
for  local  newspapers  and  her  ambition  to  become  an  author 
had  become  a  determination.  She  wished  to  portray  the 
lives  and  hopes — yes,  the  frustrations,  also — of  these  pio¬ 
neers  with  whom  she  had  made  friendly  contacts.  Her  creed 
might  be  summarized  in  the  words  of  Captain  Forrester  of 
A  Lost  Lady,  “It  is  the  secret  wish  of  the  heart  that  turns 
great  dreams.” 
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She  was  deeply  interested  in  music  and  art,  so  that  her 
editorial  work  on  the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  as  dramatic  critic, 
was  a  congenial  beginning.  Her  zestful  delight  in  the  arts 
has  been  recorded  in  such  short  stories  as  “Coming  Aphro¬ 
dite,”  “The  Sculptor’s  Funeral”  and  in  her  novel,  The  Song 
of  the  Lark.  Following  journalistic  work  in  Pittsburgh  she 
taught  English  for  a  brief  time  in  the  Alleghany  High 
School.  During  this  period  she  prepared  for  publication  her 
volume  of  verses,  April  Twilights,  and  some  short  stories. 
More  editorial  work  was  offered  in  New  York,  on  McClure’s 
Magazine.  For  four  years,  from  1908  to  1912,  she  was  its 
managing  editor.  There  were  few  hours  for  literary  work 
but  Miss  Cather  widened  her  acquaintance  with  authors, 
artists  and  musicians  in  New  York.  She  pondered  upon 
her  ambition  to  write  novels  of  western  characters  but  only 
a  novelette,  The  Bohemian  Girl,  appeared.  She  was  framing, 
however,  her  first  novel,  Alexander’s  Bridge,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1912.  Then  came  a  change  in  her  environment  that 
left  a  most  vital  influence  upon  her  work  as  novelist.  She 
went  to  Boston  for  a  time  in  editorial  work  and  came  into 
contact  with  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Miss  Jewett  had  read  her 
short  stories  and  together  they  discussed  elements  in  true 
literary  art.  The  affectionate  and  appreciative  sentiment  of 
Miss  Cather  towards  this  older  woman,  and  her  fine  analysis 
of  Miss  Jewett’s  literary  work,  were  expressed  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  which  she  wrote,  in  1925,  to  the  definitive  edition 
(1925)  of  Miss  Jewett’s  best  stories.  Miss  Cather  was 
more  robust ;  Miss  Jewett  was  more  sensitive ;  both  had  spon¬ 
taneous  humor  and  both  caught  the  heroic  element  in  their 
characters,  seeking  release  from  barriers  of  convention  or 
misunderstanding.  Carl  Van  Doren  makes  interesting  com¬ 
parisons  of  these  two  writers  in  Contemporary  American 
Novelists  (p.  1 13).  Miss  Cather  dedicated  0  Pioneers!  to 
Miss  Jewett. 

Following  the  urgence  of  Miss  Jewett  that  she  should 
“write  the  truth  as  she  saw  it  and  in  her  own  way,”  she 
began,  on  her  return  to  New  York,  to  fulfill  these  ambitions. 
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From  memories  she  constructed  stories  like  those  of  Bartley 
Alexander  (of  Alexander’s  Bridge )  or  Thea  Kronberg  (in 
The  Song  of  the  Lark )  who  “wanted  to  live  out  their  po¬ 
tentialities.”  One  can  believe  the  statement  as  applied  to  her 
earlier  novels,  th  .t  “all  the  material  for  her  writing  had  been 
collected  before  she  was  twenty  years  old.”  In  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Miss  Jewett’s  stories,  she  says :  “The  artist  spends 
his  life  loving  things  that  haunt  him,  in  having  his  mind 
teased  by  them,  in  trying  to  get  them  down  on  paper  exactly 
as  they  are  to  him  ...  he  gives  himself  to  this  material  and 
sympathy  is  his  greatest  gift.”  Illustrate  this  thought  in 
Willa  Cather’s  own  novels,  My  Antonia,  The  Professor’s 
House,  The  Song  of  the  Lark. 
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In  an  article  in  The  New  Republic  (April  12,  1922), 
Willa  Cather  stressed  two  kinds  of  novels:  (1)  the  novel 
in  the  form  of  amusement,  (2)  the  novel  in  the  form  of  art. 
The  first  type  “indulges  in  cheap  soaps  and  perfumes  and 
keeps  the  property  man  too  busy.”  The  second  form  is 
exampled  by  Balzac  or  Tolstoy,  or  The  Scarlet  Letter.  She 
distinguishes  between  the  novel  of  art  and  that  of  journal¬ 
ism,  even  “vivid  and  brilliant  form  of  journalism.”  She 
says,  “Out  of  the  teeming,  gleaming  stress  of  the  present  it 
must  select  the  eternal  material  of  art.  .  .  .  The  highest 
processes  of  art  are  all  processes  of  simplification.  The 
novelist  must  learn  to  write  and  then  unlearn.”  These  words 
express  her  own  creed  and  method.  She  is  like  Thomas 
Hardy  in  her  localized  realism  and  the  use  of  nature  as  a 
factor  in  emotional  crises.  She  paints  her  background  in 
glowing  colors  when  such  are  fitting ;  or  in  dull  tones  for 
the  shadows  of  life.  In  depicting  mechanized  standards  of 
social  life,  as  in  The  Professor’s  House,  she  is  ironical  but 
never  cynical.  Her  individuals  seek  to  control  their  en¬ 
vironment  but  often  the  result  is  frustration,  especially  for 
her  men.  She  has  created  fine  women  of  elemental  types — 
Alexandra  with  intelligence  and  ambition,  Thea  with  her  pas¬ 
sion  for  music,  Tillie  with  ecstatic  pride  in  Thea,  Antonia 
with  her  passion  for  motherhood :  “She  had  only  to  stand 
in  the  orchard,  to  put  her  hand  on  a  little  crab  tree  and  look 
up  at  the  apples,  to  make  you  feel  the  goodness  of  planting 
and  tending  and  harvesting  at  last.  She  was  a  rich  mine  of 
life,  like  the  founders  of  early  races.”  Note  the  poetry 
and  symbolism  in  such  a  sentence ;  select  others  with  same 
qualities.  The  Song  of  the  Lark  excels  among  the  earlier 
novels  in  structure  and  characterization.  Stuart  P.  Sherman 
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says,  “It  is  certainly  near  the  top  notch  of  American  fiction” 
( Critical  Woodcuts) .  It  groups  a  diversity  of  characters 
about  Thea  Kronberg,  in  her  Nebraskan  home,  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  boarding  houses  and  on  the  New  York  stage.  It  shows 
a  widening  of  Miss  Cather’s  horizon.  There  are  sentences 
of  humorous  characterization  as  well  as  more  serious  com¬ 
ments  ;  as  of  Rev.  Lars  Larsen,  “On  the  whole  not  an  in¬ 
sincere  man ;  he  merely  spent  his  life  resting  and  playing, 
to  make  up  for  the  time  his  forbears  had  wasted  grubbing 
in  the  earth.”  Is  the  ending  of  this  novel  a  drop  from 
dramatic  vigor  to  sentimentalizing?  Or  is  it  a  climax  of 
beauty  of  diction  and  thought? 

A  Lost  Lady  marked  a  change  in  certain  ways  in  Miss 
Cather’s  fiction.  It  was  briefer  and  more  psychological  than 
her  earlier  stories ;  it  had  more  revolt  from  misfit  conditions. 
One  of  the  most  poignant  scenes  in  her  fiction  is  when  Neil 
Herbert,  the  boy  who  adored  Marion  Forrester,  the  “lost 
lady,”  goes  to  her  home  with  lovely  roses  and  sees  evidence 
of  her  sexual  fickleness.  The  “artist  in  the  boy  was  blighted.” 
Captain  David  Forrester  of  “the  railroad  aristocracy,”  in  its 
pioneer  days,  is  a  vital  character  with  his  “clumsy  dignity,” 
his  conscience  “that  had  never  been  juggled  with”  and  his 
“repose  like  that  of  a  mountain.”  Marion,  his  beautiful, 
restless  wife,  is  a  character  as  vital.  Lloyd  Morris  says  that 
“she  dallies  with  cheap  excitements  to  escape  complete  frus¬ 
tration  ”  23  He  compares  her  to  Helen  of  Troy  in  charm 
and  provocative  beauty,  while  Antonia,  of  My  Antonia  is 
like  Penelope.  Is  that  analogy  strained?  The  dialogue  in 
this  novel  is  especially  spirited.  Is  the  last  news  about 
Marion  Forrester  consistent  with  her  portrayal?  Miss  Drew 
( The  Modern  Novel)  calls  this  “a  very  perfect  work  of  art.” 
What  are  its  outstanding  qualities  as  literary  art?  Motive? 
Characterization  ?  Diction  ? 

The  Professor's  House  is  the  most  complex  of  all  her 
novels.  St.  Peter,  the  Professor,  is  her  “artist,”  struggling 


23  North  American  Review,  May,  1924. 
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against  the  barriers  of  convention  and  domesticity,  and  crav¬ 
ing  a  chance  “to  live  out  his  potentialities.”  Miss  Cather 
has  reproduced  here  “the  small-town  dullness”;  the  wife 
and  daughters  of  the  Professor  are  conventional  types. 
From  the  Professor  has  been  squeezed  the  spontaneity  and 
zest  of  life,  he  had  when  he  began  writing  his  Spanish  Ad¬ 
venturers.  If  the  author  could  have  linked  more  firmly  the 
two  parts  of  the  story,  if  she  could  have  visualized,  for  the 
casual  reader,  the  vital  influence  of  Tom  Outland’s  story 
upon  the  development  of  her  theme,  it  would  have  been  an 
artistic  masterpiece  (Book  III,  Chap.  I)  ;  the  connecting 
links  are  suggested  but  not  defined.  The  romance  of  the 
imagination  could  be  revived,  even  in  a  jaded  mind,  by  the 
“kind  of  second  youth”  that  came  with  Tom  Outland  and 
his  story — “To  share  his  thoughts  was  to  see  old  perspec¬ 
tives  transformed  by  new  effects  of  light.”  There  is  evidence 
that  Miss  Cather  has  long  been  interested  in  the  remains  of 
the  cliff  dwellers  and  the  picturesque  mesa  cities.  She  has 
spent  much  time  in  Arizona  since  1913,  exploring  sites  and 
historical  relics.  Part  IV  of  The  Song  of  the  Lark  is  a 
forecast  of  the  more  dramatic  story  of  Tom  Outland ;  Thea 
turns  away  from  disappointments  in  Chicago  to  visit  the 
canyon  in  northern  Arizona,  with  its  proofs  of  an  earlier, 
simple  life  of  an  artistic  people. 

Following  My  Mortal  Enemy  (which  was  a  silhouette 
rather  than  a  portrait  of  a  woman  who  has  outlived  love 
and  yet  feels  bound  by  ties  of  convention  and  the  church), 
Miss  Cather  returned  to  pioneer  days  and  setting  in  Death 
Comes  for  the  Archbishop.  Myra  Henshawe  of  My  Mortal 
Enemy  is  a  haunting  character  with  her  Irish  wit  and  her 
tragic  intensity.  The  book  has  elements  of  mysticism,  poetry 
and  questions  of  behaviorism.  Death  Comes  for  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  has  been  called  “not  a  novel  for  a  purpose  but  a 
novel  with  a  purpose.”  What  is  the  difference?  Could  you 
call  the  first  kind  “novels  of  propaganda”?  Is  this  a  novel 
in  the  ordinary  sense  or  is  it  more  like  fictionized  biography  ? 
Some  of  the  incidents  are  like  those  in  the  life  of  John 
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Baptist  Lamy,  Bishop  of  New  Mexico  from  1850  to  1885, 
but  she  has  used  a  fictitious  name  and  different  chronology. 
Note  the  use  of  conversation,  in  the  opening  chapter,  to 
give  setting  and  contrast  between  France  and  the  New  World, 
as  well  as  an  introduction  to  Jean  Latour.  The  atmosphere 
is  sustained  throughout  the  varied  shifts  of  scene — the  merry 
Christmas  dinner  (pp.  39-41),  the  meeting  with  Kit  Carson 
(pp.  76-78),  the  later  blizzard  and  plague  and  Pueblo 
legends.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  is  the  story  of 
Magdalena  and  her  degenerate  husband  (pp.  71-72).  It  is 
“an  historic  period”  rather  than  a  single  life  that  is  here 
narrated  with  contrasting  types,  Mexicans,  Indians  and 
Americans,  Protestant  and  Catholics.  Has  Miss  Cather 
maintained  a  non-partisan  attitude  towards  each  religion?  Is 
the  book  a  criticism  of  religion?  Contrast  it  with  Elmer 
Gantry  in  its  poise  and  grace.  Select  characters  with  diverse 
traits  like  Father  Vaillant,  Kit  Carson,  Dona  Isabella,  Manu¬ 
elito,  and  note  excellent  character  painting.  Recall  that 
significant  sentence  (p.  179)  :  “Dona  Isabella  once  remarked 
that  her  husband  always  gave  Father  Vaillant  something 
good  for  the  palate,  and  Father  Latour  something  good  for 
the  eyes.”  Is  there  revolt  in  any  of  the  scenes  where  Latour 
suffers  from  spiritual  depression?  Does  he  seek  to  “live 
out  his  potentialities”  like  previous  heroes?  She  links  the 
country  with  the  people,  using  graphic  sentences  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  reaction.  Her  skill  as  a  selective  artist  is  evidenced 
here  in  background  and  characterization.  The  title  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Durer’s  Dance  of  Death.  Death  is  the  climax, 
as  she  suggests  in  narrating  that  of  the  miser,  Lucero,  “a 
dramatic  climax,  a  moment  when  the  soul  made  its  entrance 
into  the  next  world,  passing  in  full  consciousness  through  a 
lowly  door  to  an  unimaginable  scene”  (p.  172). 

Willa  Cather  is  highly  rated  by  foreign  critics.24  Unlike 
Mrs.  Wharton,  with  whom  her  work  is  often  associated  as 


24  See  tributes  to  her  “still-life  painting”  and  her  “profound  human 
sympathy  towards  the  inhibited  people  of  whom  she  writes,”  in  Regis 
Michaud’s  The  American  Novel  To-day,  p.  238. 
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literary  art,  she  finds  herself  unable  to  write  away  from 
America ;  she  says,  “I  must  be  here  where  the  stream  of  that 
life  flowing  over  me  touches  springs  that  release  early  caught 
and  assimilated  impressions.”  25 

Zona  Gale 

(1874-) 

With  a  name  that  is  melodious  and  distinctive,  and  a  per¬ 
sonality  at  once  witty  and  gracious,  Zona  Gale  arrests  atten¬ 
tion  of  her  readers  and  listeners.  She  is  proud  of  her  New 
England  ancestry ;  her  father’s  family,  of  Scotch-Irish  de¬ 
scent,  settled  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1640.  Her 
father  had  moved  to  Wisconsin  before  Zona  was  born  at 
Portage,  the  town  which  has  been  familiarized  to  her  readers 
as  Friendship  Village.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  took  her  M.A.  there  later.  She 
married,  in  1928,  W.  L.  Breese  of  Portage.  Before 
she  entered  college,  she  had  been  writing  stories ;  her  first 
novel  was  “executed,”  perhaps  in  a  double  meaning,  when 
she  was  thirteen.  At  sixteen,  she  received  a  check  for  three 
dollars  for  a  short  story,  “Both,”  that  appeared  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Evening  Wisconsin;  no  financial  returns  in  later 
years  have  loomed  so  large  as  this  first  money.  In  spite  of 
her  ambition,  determination  and  natural  gifts,  it  was  many 
years  before  she  really  arrived ;  then  success  came  rapidly, 
especially  in  short  stories.  Two  themes  were  used  in  these 
tales :  one  dealing  with  “The  Loves  of  Pelleas  and  Ettarre” 
(half  of  the  forty  on  this  motive  were  published  later  in 
book  form)  and  stories  of  her  native  community,  known  as 
Friendship  Village.  Her  sustained  skill  in  short  stories  is 
attested  by  the  volume,  Yellow  Gentians  and  Blue,  with 
vivid  and  varied  silhouettes  of  life.  Persistence  and  ambi¬ 
tion  were  two  traits  never  lacking  in  Miss  Gale.  She  nar¬ 
rates  her  methods  of  gaining  journalistic  work,  first  on  the 

25  Walter  Tittle,  “Glimpses  of  Interesting  Americans,”  Century 
Magazine,  July,  1925. 
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Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  and,  later,  on  the  New  York 
World.26  Such  experiences  she  records  as  “largely  sheer  ad¬ 
venture  and  pioneering”  with  “pure  delight”  as  the  ultimate 
reaction.  She  won  the  two  thousand  dollar  prize  for  her 
story,  “The  Ancient  Dawn,”  from  The  Delineator,  in  1911. 
At  her  home  in  Portage,  with  hills  and  river  hard  by,  and 
many  genial,  interested  neighbors  she  spends  many  months 
of  her  year,  with  the  intervals  in  New  York  City,  where 
scenarios  and  dramas  from  her  novels  have  demanded  her 
personal  attention.  She  has  been  active  in  civic  welfare 
work.  She  was  an  effective  speaker  for  La  Follette  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1924.  She  is  a  lover  and  expert 
critic  of  poetry ;  she  ardently  seeks  information  about  truths 
of  science  and  religion.  Her  words  are :  “And  my  recrea¬ 
tion  is  talk  with  those  who  believe  with  passion  in  the  new 
industrial  and  social  and  spiritual  To-morrow.” 27  As 
novelist  Miss  Gale  first  reached  the  reading  public  with 
Miss  Lulu  Bett,  in  1920.  Her  novel,  Birth,  which  appeared 
two  years  before,  had  been  neglected  because  of  war  condi¬ 
tions  but  it  has  certain  fine  qualities  that  have  been  em¬ 
phasized  duly  by  William  Lyon  Phelps.28  In  her  later 
novels  she  has  veered  away  from  the  romanticists  and  Friend¬ 
ship  Village  stories  towards  revolt  and  modernism. 
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26 Grant  Overton,  The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (1925  ed.), 
P-  379- 

**  Ibid.,  p.  381. 

28  Preface  to  Birth,  p.  x. 
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In  Birth,  Zona  Gale  showed  her  skill  in  drawing  one  char¬ 
acter,  that  of  inarticulate  Marshall  Pitt,  “the  man  with  one 
talent  or  considerably  less,”  yet  lovable  and  appealing.  His 
misinterpretation  by  the  neighbors,  and  even  his  family,  ac¬ 
centuates  his  patience  and  idealism.  Note  the  touches  of 
humor  in  the  gossip  party  of  Burage,  and  the  tender  pathos 
of  the  son’s  lament  for  his  father  (pp.  78-79,  389-390). 
Miss  Lulu  Bett  excelled  in  terseness  and  condensation;  the 
dialogue  between  the  sister  of  Miss  Lulu  and  her  husband 
is  self-revealing  and  humorous.  Grandma  Bett  may  be 
somewhat  overdrawn  for  farcical  effects  but  she  is  a  good 
symbol  of  senility.  Di,  the  daughter,  is  well-described — as 
a  type  of  her  generation — “primitive  as  pollen.”  Faint  Per¬ 
fume  is  more  slender  in  plot  but  fine  in  group  picturing  and 
atmosphere.  The  cryptic  style,  developed  by  Miss  Gale, 
fits  well  the  long,  subtle  development  of  the  independent  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  hero  of  Preface  to  a  Life.  Slow  was  the 
development,  but  it  came,  at  last,  in  a  psychological  form 
that  startles  the  hero  and  amazes  the  reader.  The  posses¬ 
sive  quality  of  his  father  and  mother,  that  form  of  selfishness 
shown  in  many  modern  novels,  had  blighted  the  happiness 
of  Bernard  in  his  business  and  his  marriage.  He  submits 
for  twenty-five  years,  without  any  real  conflict  until  his 
awakening  to  new  meanings  of  life  through  his  new  “sight,” 
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after  the  war,  into  and  beyond  things  as  they  show  upon  the 
surface.  It  is  a  difficult  theme  to  develop  without  making 
Bernard  seem  unbalanced  mentally.  Does  the  author  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  plausible  this  “extension  of  consciousness”  in 
Bernard  ?  Has  he  passed  through  a  radical  change  of  nature 
or  only  an  inevitable  crisis?  How  would  you  characterize 
the  philosophy  of  life  expressed  by  Alla,  in  her  last  con¬ 
versation  with  Bernard?  Is  it  true  of  modern  civilization 
that  “we  move  but  we  don’t  build  anything ;  we  only  multiply 
like  weasels”?  Do  not  fail  to  note  passages  of  poetic  imagi¬ 
nation.  Would  you  call  this  novel  one  of  struggle  between 
duty  and  desire?  Would  the  structure  be  improved  by  con¬ 
ventional  division  of  the  text  into  chapters?  Note  the  com¬ 
bination  of  intensity  and  subtlety  in  the  author’s  processes 
of  characterization.  Compared  with  Birth  and  Miss  Lulu 
Bett,  is  this  novel  too  subtle  and  psychological  to  be  dra¬ 
matic?  Select  passages  that  exemplify  both  qualities.  How 
do  you  interpret  the  title?  Does  it  mean  that  Bernard  has 
reached  the  preface  to  his  life,  and  has  years  of  fulfillment 
before  him,  or  does  it  mean  that,  as  a  type  of  humanity,  he 
has  spent  his  life  “in  a  mood  of  expectancy,  existing  for 
fulfillments  always  postponed  and  never  arriving”  ? 29  In 
The  New  Republic  (April  12,  1922),  Zona  Gale,  writing  on 
“The  Novel  of  To-morrow,”  says :  “The  function  of  the 
novel  is  to  reflect  the  familiar  as  permeated  by  the  un¬ 
familiar,  to  reflect  the  unknown  in  its  daily  office  of  per¬ 
meating  the  known.”  Apply  these  words  to  her  novels,  Birth, 
Miss  Lulu  Bett  and  Preface  to  a  Life,  and  note  her  efforts 
to  express  this  function.  Is  she  successful  in  achieving 
this  goal?  Do  you  find  resemblances  to  the  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness  method  of  characterization  by  Virginia  Woolf  and 
Dorothy  Richardson?  Is  her  revolt  against  standardization 
and  conventional  ideas  of  family  responsibility? 

29  See  Zona  Gale;  An  Artist  in  Fiction,  by  Wilson  Follett  (booklet 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
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Louis  Bromfield 

(1899-) 

One  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  younger  realists,  in  revolt 
against  sentimentalism  and  with  a  determination  to  show  the 
truth  at  any  cost  of  iconoclasm,  is  Louis  Bromfield.  He  has 
challenged  readers  from  the  very  first  novel,  The  Green  Bay 
Tree  (1924)  ;  he  has  won  success  (if  reprints  of  this  book, 
twelve  printings  in  two  years,  are  evidence),  he  has  worked 
fast  but  not  too  rapidly  to  conserve  a  careful,  effective  style. 
He  is  satirical  but  not  generally  cynical ;  he  is  ruthless  in  his 
prejudices  against  puritanical  New  England  and  its  surviving 
influences.  He  came  from  Boston  and  Maryland  families 
but  he  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Ohio.  As  a  youth  he  had 
two  goals :  one  to  know  different  parts  of  America  and  di¬ 
verse  people,  the  other  to  write  novels  that  would  portray  his 
impressions.  In  pursuit  of  the  first  object  he  decided  that  he 
would  go  to  four  different  universities,  one  year  at  a  time, 
in  scattered  parts  of  this  country.  He  tried  Cornell  and 
Columbia ;  then  the  war  came  and  he  served  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambulance,  attached  to  the  French  army  for  two  years. 
He  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  valiant  conduct. 

The  years  in  France  gave  him  many  impressions  that  he 
has  utilized  in  his  four  novels  of  American  families ;  he 
learned  the  language  well  so  that,  without  any  affectation,  he 
falls  into  French  phrases  for  interpretation  of  certain  ideas 
and  situations  not  easily  rendered  into  English.  He  likes 
France  so  well  that  he  spends  a  part  of  every  year  there, 
working  in  some  quiet  place  or  mingling  with  the  group  of 
American  authors  and  artists.  To  the  interesting  book, 
Mirrors  of  the  Year ,  edited  by  Grant  Overton,  Bromfield  has 
contributed  a  clever,  significant  article,  entitled  “Ex-patriate 
— Vintage  19 27,”  in  which  he  “tells  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  the  American  abroad,  why  he  goes  and  why  he  stays.” 
In  his  portrayals  of  Americans  in  France  he  is  often  sketchy 
and  ironical,  rather  than  analytical,  regarding  racial  differ¬ 
ences,  as  is  Brand  Whitlock  in  Uprooted  and  Transplanted. 
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Bromfield  has  spoken  in  Paris  upon  themes  of  appreciation 
of  American  qualities.  He  says  that,  from  a  distance,  he 
can  get  a  better  perspective  on  the  real  national  character. 
He  has  large  promise  as  a  novelist,  if  he  can  sustain  or  ex¬ 
pand  his  gifts. 
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There  was  a  definite  plan  in  Bromfield’s  mind  when  he 
began  to  write  fiction :  he  would  write  a  trilogy,  that  should 
represent  “a  screen  of  American  life.”  The  trilogy  has 
become  a  tetralogy.  There  is  marked  resemblance  in  the 
first  three  stories  in  motive,  characters  (the  same  characters 
reappearing)  and  scenes  that  shift  from  a  midwestern  town 
(in  the  first  two  novels)  to  Paris  and  New  York  City.  The 
third  has  a  more  static  quality,  both  in  background  and  char¬ 
acterization,  but  it  is  the  most  daring  in  revolt  and  the  most 
dramatic  of  the  novels.  The  fourth  tends  too  strongly 
towards  the  naturalism  and  bitter  satire  of  Sinclair  Lewis 
and  Robert  Herrick.  The  Green  Bay  Tree  is  spontaneous 
in  photography  and  dialogue.  The  characters  of  Julia  Shane 
and  her  two  daughters,  Irene,  the  neurasthenic,  and  Lily, 
the  voluptuous  and  daring,  are  strong  in  features.  The 
mother,  with  her  “mauve  and  black”  gowns  and  her  ebony 
cane,  standing  beneath  the  wistaria  vines  at  the  Governor’s 
lawn  fete,  makes  a  vivid,  haunting  picture.  Some  of  her 
past  history,  veiled  in  shadows,  is  suggested  in  the  revolt  of 
Lily  and  her  defiance  of  scandal.  Lily,  in  Paris,  with  her  son 
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about  whom  there  is  speculation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
reappears  in  Possession,  as  the  promised  benefactress  of 
Ellen  Tolliver,  the  musical  genius,  who  enters  The  Green 
Bay  Tree  as  an  awkward,  yearning  girl.  To  her,  Lily  speaks 
words  that  express  the  credo  of  Bromfield  in  this  first  novel 
of  revolt  and  escape  (p.  73)  :  “Don’t  let  them  make  you 
settle  into  the  pattern  of  the  Town.  It’s  what  they’ll  try 
to  do,  but  don’t  let  them.  We  only  live  once,  Ellen,  don’t 
waste  your  life.  .  .  .  Fitting  the  pattern  is  the  end  of  their 
existence.  ‘Be  like  everyone  else’  is  their  motto.  Don’t  give 
in.”  Note  the  scathing  satire  on  two  old  women  gossiping 
about  Lily,  at  the  close  of  Chapter  XXXIII  (p.  117). 

Hattie  Tolliver  and  her  daughter  take  major  parts  in  Pos¬ 
session.  It  is  another  revolt  against  standardization.  To 
“escape  from  the  Town,”  Ellen  elopes  with  the  dull,  kindly 
salesman.  Hattie  Tolliver  embodies  the  vice  in  parenthood, 
in  many  cases,  that  of  possession.  Her  craving  to  possess 
was  futile ;  she  lost  her  sons  in  the  war,  and  Ellen  would  be 
possessed  by  no  one,  mother  or  husband,  only  by  her  musical 
urge  and  gift.  Early  Autumn  seems,  from  certain  angles,  a 
diatribe  against  Boston  and  Cambridge  and  their  proud, 
decadent  families,  represented  by  the  Pentlands.  The  rever¬ 
ence  for  traditions,  for  memories  that  clustered  about  Con¬ 
cord  and  Cambridge  writers,  is  treated  with  scornful  satire. 
Bromfield  made  a  slip  when  he  confused  Colonel  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  with  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson, 
sponsor  of  the  symphony.  There  is  pathos  in  the  story  of  the 
insane  wife.  Her  husband  is  thoroughly  human;  his  son, 
husband,  of  the  charming  Olivia  (but  “an  outsider”)  is  a 
wooden  effigy  of  a  hermit  scholar. 

In  A  Good  Woman,  Bromfield  attempted  a  complex  piece 
of  fiction  which  he  failed  to  unify.  His  literary  finish  was 
inferior  to  earlier  books.  There  is  an  overdone  quality  about 
this  novel  that  reminds  one  of  Elmer  Gantry.  It  ends  with 
melodrama — the  suicide  of  the  minister  and  his  neurotic  com¬ 
panion  by  gas  in  a  cheap  boarding  house.  The  scenes  in 
Africa  are  uneven  in  merit.  The  best  characterizations  are 
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those  of  the  mother,  “a  good  woman,”  and  her  fickle  hus¬ 
band. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Miss  Annie  Spragg  is  a  mixture, 
poorly  blended,  of  fantasy,  bald  naturalism  and  extravagances 
of  sardonic  wit  and  irony. 


Floyd  Dell 

(1887-) 

Floyd  Dell,  whose  name  is  linked  with  those  of  Theodore 
Dreiser  and  Sherwood  Anderson  as  novelists  of  revolt 
against  puritanical  standards,  was  born  in  Barry,  Illinois. 
He  ended  his  school  education  early  and  gained  knowledge 
of  events  through  his  work  as  journalist  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  Chicago.  In  New  York,  in  later  years,  he  was  associate 
editor  of  Masses  and  The  Liberator.  His  first  novel  has 
been  the  most  challenging  and  widely  read,  Moon-Calf 
(1920).  The  Briary  Bush,  the  next  year,  was  a  kind  of 
sequel.  He  has  written  one-act  plays,  “The  Angel  Intrudes,” 
“Sweet  and  Twenty”  and  others  with  sardonic  characteriza¬ 
tion.  In  essays  he  has  discussed  Women  as  World-Builders 
and  Looking  at  Life.  He  has  poetic  intuitions  and  a  desire 
to  find  constructive  beauty  in  life.  His  later  novels,  Jane 
March  (1923)  and  Runaway  (1925)  have  failed  to  awaken 
the  critical  interest  which  was  evoked  by  Moon-Calf  and  its 
sequel.  Many  of  his  own  experiences  of  mind  and  soul  were 
incorporated  into  those  of  Felix  Fay  of  Moon-Calf  and  The 
Briary  Bush.  A  man  with  poetic  cravings,  with  zest  in  living, 
discovering  new  ideas,  he  is  repulsed  by  puritanical  inhibi¬ 
tions.  For  a  time  he  is  perplexed  and  despondent  but  he 
emerges,  through  the  comradeship  of  Rose-Ann,  into  freer 
life,  into  a  denial  of  “fear  of  life  and  beautiful  things  life 
may  bring,”  even  if  they  lack  moral  or  spiritual  stability. 
This  book  appeared  in  1920,  the  same  year  as  Main  Street, 
Miss  Lidu  Bett  and  The  Age  of  Innocence.  It  was  the  most 
daring  of  the  four  books  in  its  solution  of  personal  liberty 
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through  overthrow  of  conventional  marriage.  The  opening 
chapters  of  Moon-Calf,  describing  vividly  the  childhood  of 
Felix,  are  panoramic.  The  little  boy  to  whom  the  world  of 
outdoors  “was  alien,”  because  boys  mocked  at  him  and  hurt 
him  (for  he  could  not  play  games)  so  that  “he  was  glad  to 
come  back  to  the  house  and  play  with  his  paper-dolls,”  is 
a  real,  pathetic  child.  His  mother,  raising  chickens  and 
selling  them  to  buy  books  for  Felix,  while  she  drudged,  find¬ 
ing  her  only  happiness  in  this  blue-eyed,  dreamy  boy  whom 
she  had  named  “Felix,  happiness,”  is  clearly  visualized. 

The  background  of  Moon-Calf  is  a  valuable,  realistic  rec¬ 
ord  of  factory  world,  newspaper  work,  novel-writing  and 
other  experiences  of  Felix  and  his  author.  To  leave  the 
story  of  Felix  with  the  end  of  Moon-Calf,  with  his  “hurt  of 
lost  beauty,  of  unforgotten,  unforgettable  love,”  is  to  mis¬ 
take  the  author’s  solution  of  this  man’s  perplexities;  these 
come  in  The  Briary  Bush.  Contrast  the  two  women  in  the 
books — Joyce  and  Rose-Ann.  Carl  Van  Doren  says : 30  “Mr. 
Dell  leaves  it  to  the  moralists  and  satirists  to  whip  offenders, 
while  he  himself  goes  on  to  construct  some  monument  of 
beauty  upon  the  ground  which  moralism  and  satire  are  labor¬ 
ing  to  clear.”  Is  he  constructive  in  his  revolts?  Regis 
Michaud 31  regrets  lack  of  space  to  speak  of  “American 
novelists  of  to-day  who  have  specialized,  in  their  role  of 
scrupulous  realists,  in  the  critique  of  Puritanism  and  of  the 
repressions  which  follow  upon  it.”  He  continues :  “Among 
them  I  should  like  to  make  a  special  place  for  Floyd  Dell, 
one  of  the  most  original  writers  of  to-day.”  He  stresses  the 
motive  of  The  Runaway  as  “a  pathetic  case  of  evasion,”  of 
a  man  who  “runs  away”  as  far  as  China  to  forget  his  married 
life  in  America.  On  his  return  he  is  so  changed  that  even  his 
own  daughter  does  not  know  him.  This  seems  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  Hergesheimer’s  Cytherea  in  plot,  although  the 
escape  in  the  latter  book  is  to  Cuba. 


30  Carl  Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  168. 

31  Regis  Michaud,  op.  cit.,  p.  254. 
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Carl  Van  Vechten 

(1880 -) 

Firecrackers  is  not  an  inappropriate  title  for  one  of  the 
novels  with  such  flamboyant  imagination,  such  noisy  revolt 
against  dullness  and  standardization,  as  Carl  Van  Vechten 
has  produced  during  the  last  decade.  He  was  born  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa ;  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  became  identified  with  musical  and  dramatic 
columns  in  the  New  York  Times  and  later  on  the  Press. 
He  married  the  Russian  actress,  Fania  Marinoff.  His  musi¬ 
cal  knowledge  led  to  his  selection  as  editor  of  Programme 
Notes  for  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  for  a  time.  He 
contributed  musical  biographies  to  the  Century  Dictionary. 
He  has  composed  “Five  Old  English  Ditties”  among  other 
creative  work  in  music.  These  qualities  of  musical  and  dra¬ 
matic  appreciation  are  reflected  not  alone  in  his  specific  writ¬ 
ings  but  in  his  novels — The  Merry-Go-Round,  The  Blind 
Bow-Boy,  and  The  Tattooed  Countess.  More  satiric  and 
direct  in  criticism  of  repressive  influences  upon  life  and  art, 
are  the  later  stories,  Firecrackers,  Nigger  Heaven  (1926), 
and  Spider  Boy  (1928)  with  setting  not  in  Harlem  but  in 
Hollywood. 
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Music  After  the  Great  War  (1915) 
Interpreters  and  Interpretations  (1917) 

*  The  Merry-Go-Round  (1918) 

In  the  Garret  (1920) 

Peter  Whiffle;  His  Life  and  Times  (1922) 

*  The  Blind  Bow-Boy  (1923) 

The  Tattooed  Countess  (1924) 

*  Red  (1925) 

*  Firecrackers  ( 1925  ) 

Excavations  ( 1926) 

Nigger  Heaven  (1926) 

*  Spider  Boy  (1928) 


Struthers  Burt 

(1882-) 

Maxwell  Struthers  Burt  calls  himself  “an  escaped  Phila¬ 
delphian”  ( Our  Short  Story  Writers  by  Blanche  Colton 
Williams).  He  combined  undergraduate  study  at  Prince¬ 
ton  with  reportorial  attempts  which  he  now  ridicules.  After 
study  at  Oxford  and  Munich,  he  returned  to  teach  at  Prince¬ 
ton  ;  during  the  summers  he  went  west  and  wrote  poems  and 
stories.  During  the  war  he  served  in  the  aviation  corps. 
Finally,  he  “escaped  for  all  the  year”  to  Bar  B.  C.  Ranch 
in  Wyoming,  as  he  has  narrated  in  The  Diary  of  a  Dude 
Wrangler.  He  is  a  poet  by  nature  and  he  has  written  some 
uplifting  verses,  like  “The  Hill-Born,”  selected  by  Mrs. 
Waldo  Richards  for  her  anthology,  Star-Points.  He  loves 
the  vast  outdoors  and  he  believes  it  offers  a  panacea  for 
many  domestic  and  social  conflicts  of  city  life.  In  the  wilds 
he  finds  spiritual  victory  over  materialism  and  pessimism. 
His  novels  have  robustness  and  elemental  poetry  mingled. 
The  Interpreter’s  House  and  The  Delectable  Mountains  are 
fearless  and  wholesome  in  tone,  strong  and  appealing  in 
diction.  In  the  latter  story  there  is  a  droll,  philosophical 
character,  a  former  college  professor,  Vizatelly,  who  gives 
sound  advice  to  the  unhappy  wife,  Mercedes,  in  language 
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which  is  essentially  modern  and  effective  (p.  41 1)  :  “If 
you  and  Stephen  had  had  any  sense  you  might  have 
been  happy.  The  trouble  was  that  both  of  you  had  too 
much  character  and  not  enough  unselfishness.  Modern  mar¬ 
riage  has  become  a  knock  down  and  drag  out  affair.  It’s 
Elizabethan  once  more.  Hardy  and  actual.  It’s  not  for 
weaklings  nor  Narcissans.  The  man  and  woman  take  off 
the  gloves  and  go  to  it  bare-fisted.  Round  after  round  until 
the  matter’s  settled.  But  it’s  worth  doing,  if  they  love  each 
other.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  is  that  so  many  young  people  still 
fail  to  realize  that,  and  they  won’t  take  the  word  of  older 
people.  They  have  the  point  of  view  that  invites  punishment, 
and  they  give  punishment,  but  they  haven’t  the  guts  to  take  it 
in  return.”  32 

Katherine  Newlin  Burt,  the  wife  of  Struthers  Burt,  has 
written  pictorial  novels  of  western  life — The  Branding  Iron, 
Quest  and  other  volumes. 
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They  Coidd  Not  Sleep  (1928).  Short  stories. 

Upton  Sinclair 

(1878-) 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Upton  Sinclair  was  a  poet  in 
his  youthful  ambitions  towards  literature.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  went  to  Chicago  to  assist  in  the  government’s 
investigation  of  the  stockyards ;  as  a  result  of  his  impres- 

32  Struthers  Burt,  The  Delectable  Mountains  (1926).  By  permis¬ 
sion  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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sions  and  revolt  he  wrote  The  Jungle  (1906),  a  protest 
against  conditions  of  work  and  living  for  the  employees.  It 
was  a  graphic  portrayal,  with  heavy  shadows  and  meager 
sunlight.  The  socialistic  bias  became  stronger  and  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  later  novels,  like  King  Coal  and  The  Money 
Changers;  the  former  was  a  dramatic  story  of  the  Colorado 
coal  strike ;  the  latter  was  a  revolt  from  intrigues  of  capi¬ 
talism.  More  rabid  and  fearless,  mingling  vivid  photography 
with  diatribes,  are  Oil,  featuring  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal, 
and  Boston  motivated  by  what  the  author  regards  as  relics 
of  puritanism  and  bigotry  in  contemporaneous  history  of  the 
city,  varying  from  the  ban  on  books  to  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
trial.  Floyd  Dell,  in  his  biography,  Upton  Sinclair, zz  extols 
the  services  of  this  novelist  as  a  social  protester  and  stresses 
his  belief  as  a  biographer  that  “he  is  regarded  throughout 
the  world  as  his  country’s  most  distinguished  literary  figure.” 
He  traces  his  evolution  from  a  poet  to  a  realist,  with  the 
milestones  of  revolt  against  the  temptations  of  sex  and  those 
of  Mammon.  How  does  the  influence  of  Upton  Sinclair 
upon  modern  life  and  literature  compare  with  the  influences 
of  writers  like  Arnold  Bennett,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Sherwood 
Anderson  or  Willa  Cather?  Is  he  more  often  a  pam¬ 
phleteer  than  a  novelist?  What  are  his  literary  assets  and 
defects  ? 
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33  Floyd  Dell,  Upton  Sinclair;  A  Study  in  Social  Protest  (1927). 
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Floyd  Dell,  Upton  Sinclair:  A  Study  in  Social  Protest  (1927) 
Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Emerson  and  Others  (1927) 

A  GROUP  OF  EXPLORATORY  NOVELISTS 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  (1871-),  is  a  versatile  writer 
with  many  interests,  educational  and  humanitarian.  He  has 
written  tales  of  mystery  and  quiet,  ironic  stories,  like  Our 
Square  and  the  People  in  It.  In  revolt  against  the  hectic 
bluster  of  modern  life  he  produced  The  Clarion  (1914)  and 
Success  (1921).  In  the  latter  novel  he  defines  modern  suc¬ 
cess  as  “ambition  with  the  nerves  gone  wrong.”  More 
biting  in  satire  is  Revelry  (1927),  portraying  certain  lax 
aspects  of  President  Harding’s  administration. 

Ben  Hecht  (1893-)  is  one  of  the  younger,  virile 
writers  of  the  west,  although  he  was  born  in  New  York. 
(See  study  of  his  personality  in  Midwest  Portraits  by  Harry 
Hansen,  1923.)  His  novels  of  revolt  are  ruthless  in  cynicism 
and  naturalism — Eric  Dorn  (1921),  Gargoyles  (1922),  The 
Florentine  Dagger  (1923)  and  Humpty-Dumpty  (1924). 
Anarchists  and  nihilists,  who  delight  to  torture  others  men¬ 
tally,  are  haunting  characters.  He  has  an  incisive,  trenchant 
style  and  sharp  observation  of  life. 

Charles  G.  Norris  (1881 -),  born  in  Chicago,  educated 
in  California,  has  been  editor  of  Country  Life  and  other 
journals.  He  writes  in  slow,  ponderous  style,  compared  with 
the  deftness  of  his  wife,  Kathleen  Norris.  He  has  a  con¬ 
trasting  attitude  towards  his  characters,  also,  for  he  is  a 
penetrating  social  critic.  Salt  (1917),  Brass  (1921),  Bread 
(1923),  and  Pig-Iron  (1926)  are  novels  of  conflict  between 
individual  and  environment,  slowly  developed. 

Scott  Fitzgerald  (Francis  Scott  Key  Fitzgerald,  1896-), 
wrote  This  Side  of  Paradise  three  years  after  he  left  Prince¬ 
ton  University.  It  was  a  pioneer  novel  of  revolt  against 
the  sentimental  camouflage  of  American  colleges  and 
universities.  To  create  a  sensation,  it  was  exaggerated  and 
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cynical  in  tone.  As  a  panorama  of  a  certain  segment  of 
college  life  of  to-day,  it  is  vivid,  more  so  than  was  The 
Beginning  of  Wisdom  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  that  soon 
followed,  with  Yale  as  a  setting.  Then  came  The  Plastic 
Age  by  Percy  Marks,  with  more  expansive  canvas  and  pro¬ 
vocative  scenes.  These  stories,  told  with  ruthless  realism, 
show  only  one  side  of  college  life ;  they  are  less  distorted 
than  the  naturalistic  tale,  What  Happens  by  John  Herr¬ 
mann,  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Parisian  house  of 
“Contact.”  34  The  promise  in  Scott  Fitzgerald’s  first  novel 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  in  any  literary  way,  in  The  Great 
Gatsby  and  other  stories  of  jazz  indulgences.  Stephen  Benet 
is  a  poet  of  fine  technique  and  a  writer  of  whimsical  tales 
in  Jean  Huguenot  and  Tiger  Joy.  Percy  Mark’s  Martha 
(1926),  a  story  of  a  half-breed  reverting  to  type,  has  good 
characterization. 

Ernest  Hemingway,  like  Fitzgerald,  Van  Vechten  and 
William  Carlos  Williams,  gives  the  flamboyant  tone  to  his 
imagination  when  he  depicts  dullness,  finding  his  only  relief 
in  cocktails  and  social  excesses.35  In  Torrents  of  Spring 
(1926)  and  The  Sun  Also  Rises  (1927),  he  has  used  a  bald, 
laconic  style  to  portray  the  wasters  of  life,  many  of  them 
Americans  abroad.  His  method  is  that  of  the  cynical  ob¬ 
server  and  reporter,  never  that  of  the  moralist.  His  short 
stories,  Men  Without  Women  (1927),  vary  from  naturalistic 
to  poetic. 

John  Dos  Passos  (1896-)  used  some  of  his  war  ex¬ 
periences  in  Three  Soldiers.  More  derisive  in  attitude  and 
complex  in  structure  are  Streets  at  Night  (1923)  and  Man¬ 
hattan  Transfer  (1925);  they  are  revelations  of  frustrated 
lives,  like  that  of  Jimmy  Herf.  His  literary  atmosphere  is, 
generally,  too  murky. 

Helen  Hull,  born  at  Albion,  Michigan,  is  lecturer  and  in¬ 
structor  in  English  at  Columbia  and  a  gifted  story-teller. 
Labyrinth  was  a  forerunner  of  her  intuitive  novel  of  revolt 

34  Regis  Michaud,  op.  cit.,  p.  270,  note. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  279,  note. 
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against  blighted  womanhood,  Islanders  (1927).  This  is  a 
well-plotted  story  of  a  New  England  family,  carried  through 
three  generations.  It  has  a  vital  heroine  whose  life  has  been 
repressed  by  traditional  ideas  of  needless  sacrifice.  Her 
counsel  to  her  grandniece  to  find  some  constructive  program 
of  life,  outside  the  home  as  well  as  within,  is  a  logical,  prac¬ 
tical  climax  to  an  absorbing  story. 

Evelyn  Scott,  an  American  woman,  wife  of  the  painter, 
C.  Kay  Scott,  has  lived  abroad  many  years.  She  has  written 
three  satiric  pictures  of  modern  life,  Migrations ,  Escapade 
and  Ideals.  Her  acquaintances  seem  to  include  many  who 
have  “twists  of  mind  or  soul”;  their  features  are  drawn 
with  sharpness  and  unemotional  criticism,  although  there 
are  occasional  glints  of  humor. 

Julian  Green,  although  an  American  by  birth,  has  lived 
for  many  years  in  Paris.  The  unusual  vigor  and  insight 
shown  in  Avarice  House  (1926)  prophesied  his  greater  skill 
as  realist  shown  in  The  Closed  Garden  (1928).  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Marcel  Proust  of  this  generation,  and  reflections  of 
Tolstoy  and  Balzac,  are  traceable  in  this  novel  of  frustration 
and  tragic  repression  of  a  young  girl’s  emotions.  The  set¬ 
ting  in  provincial  France,  and  the  incisive  diction,  reveal 
literary  craftsmanship  of  high  rank.  As  fictional  art,  the 
novel  lacks  relief  of  its  gloomy  tension  by  any  passages  of 
humor  or  vision.  The  same  criticism  is  true  of  G.  B.  Stern’s 
Debonair. 

Esther  Forbes,  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts  (1891), 
and  associated  with  the  editorial  department  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  for  several  years,  began  fiction  with  short 
stories  of  originality  and  verve.  She  created  a  heroine  in 
O  Genteel  Lady  (1927)  who  revolted  (in  her  days  of  the 
1850’s  in  Boston)  against  the  conventions,  and  showed  inde¬ 
pendence  and  charming,  feminine  caprice.  The  characteri¬ 
zation  is  deft  and  clear ;  the  humor  is  spontaneous.  A  Mir¬ 
ror  for  Witches  (1928),  where  witchcraft  superstitions  af¬ 
ford  rich  soil  for  imaginative  skill,  blends  fantasy  and  realism 
with  condensed,  effective  diction. 
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Harvey  O’Higgins,  born  in  Canada  (1876),  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  critic  of  life  and  literature.  He  is  often  called  “the 
writer’s  novelist.”  His  condensed  style  and  quiet  intensity 
are  hallmarks  in  two  novels,  Julie  Cane  (1924)  and  Clara 
Barron  (1926).  He  traces  the  reactionary  influence  of  mis¬ 
fit  background  upon  the  characters  of  his  heroines  whose 
personalities  are  vitally  real  in  the  reader’s  memory. 


I 


CHAPTER  X 


WHIMSICALITY  AND  HUMOR 

Three  humorists  of  the  nineteenth  century  left  indelible 
influences  upon  American  literature:  Mark  Twain,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  and  Frank  Stockton.  The  first  two  have 
never  needed  a  revival,  for  they  have  maintained  their  hold 
upon  readers  in  this  country  and  abroad ;  the  third  is  coming 
into  his  own  tardily  but  with  appreciation  of  his  distinctive 
type  of  comedy.  Mark  Twain’s  life  and  writings  divide 
themselves  into  two  periods :  that  of  his  earlier  years,  with 
distinctly  humorous  books,  and  that  of  his  later,  more  specu¬ 
lative,  years  with  addresses,  letters  and  tales  often  serious 
and  satiric.  To  his  contemporaries,  and  the  average  reader, 
he  was  “a  laughing  philosopher”  and  inventive  story-teller; 
later  biographers  have  stressed  him  “as  a  somewhat  gloomy 
prophet  of  modern  civilization.1  More  recognizable  is  the 
portrait  by  Stuart  P.  Sherman,2  as  “robust,  big-hearted,  gifted 
with  the  divine  power  to  use  words,  to  make  us  all  laugh 
together,  who  builds  true  romances  with  prairie  fire  and 
Western  clay,  and  shows  us  that  we  are  at  one  on  all  the 
main  points.”  Such  contrasting  writers  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  as  Howells  and  Mencken,  Saintsbury,  Shaw,  and  H.  G. 
Wells  have  attested  his  influence.  In  his  whimsical  tales  there 
were  reflections  of  his  vagrant  instincts  as  a  youth,  his  years 
of  education  in  the  West  among  miners  and  mail  drivers. 
Underlying  was  the  dauntless  courage  which  never  failed 
him  and,  at  sixty  years,  spurred  him  to  a  new  start  to  pay 
up  debts  (not  due  to  his  recklessness) — and  to  accumulate 

1  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain  (1920),  p.  1. 

2  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  “The  Democracy  of  Mark  Twain,”  On  Con¬ 
temporary  Literature  (1917),  p.  45. 
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a  second  fortune.  To-day  the  moods  of  depression  and 
doubt  in  this  “laughing  philosopher”  are  revealed  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  in  literature  he  lives  by  his  humor  in  Innocents 
Abroad,  Tom  Sawyer,  Life  on  the  Mississippi  rather  than 
in  the  serious  query,  “What  Is  Man?  His  laughter  was 
“burly,  not  fine ;  broad,  not  profound,”  3  due  to  exaggerations 
and  humorous  philosophy. 

Although  the  earlier  writings  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
belong  in  the  i88o’s,  he  continued  to  produce  whimsical  and 
wise  tales  into  the  twentieth  century.  He  is  listed  among 
the  realists  and  the  humorists  of  world  literature  of  his  time. 
He  knew,  as  a  youth,  the  folklore  which  became  his  basic 
factor  in  writing.  He  left  school  for  work  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  After  the  Civil  War  he  drifted  to  Macon, 
the  home  of  Sidney  Lanier,  on  to  New  Orleans,  Savannah 
and  Atlanta,  seeking  work  as  printer.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  Atlanta  Constitution  was  the  repository  of  most 
of  his  Uncle  Remus  stories.  He  began  with  local  sketches 
but  he  soon  changed  the  form  to  folklore  tales  and  adven¬ 
tures  of  Brer  Rabbit.  Uncle  Remus  was  a  type  of  negro 
whom  he  had  known  on  the  plantation;  he  was  both  a  type 
and  an  individual,  with  quick  wit,  spontaneous  humor,  super¬ 
stition,  pathos,  wiles  and  loyalty.  He  is  one  of  the  original 
creations  in  American  literature,  ranking  with  Leatherstock¬ 
ing,  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom 
Sawyer,  Silas  Lapham,  M’liss,  and  Madame  Delphine.  His 
humor  was  that  of  symbolism  and  philosophy,  rather  than  of 
peculiarities  or  situations  of  drollery.  The  humor  is  the 
elemental,  spontaneous  type  of  childish  minds  and  natural 
expressions.  It  cannot  be  divorced  from  its  dialect  and 
reproduced,  for  then  the  poignancy  of  the  story  is  lost.  The 
stories  were  written,  primarily,  for  southern  readers  to  whom 
the  negro  dialect  was  as  familiar  as  their  own  diction. 

A  common  fallacy  is  to  use  drollery  interchangeably  with 
humor.  The  humorist,  however,  may  be  droll,  producing 
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inventions  and  situations  that  create  a  laugh  as  did  Frank 
Stockton  in  such  amusing  tales  as  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger? 
The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine ,  A 
Borrowed  Month  or  longer  stories  of  intermittent  drollery, 
Rudder  Grange  and  The  Squirrel  Inn.  His  dialogue  was 
mirthful ;  his  situations  were  ridiculous  and  yet  plausible. 
He  was  the  comedian,  always  refined  as  well  as  entertain¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  to  find  new 
editions  appearing  of  Frank  Stockton’s  books  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  film  made  into  a  clean,  amusing  comedy  from  his 
stories.  The  influences  of  these  humorists,  genial,  ironic, 
inventive,  philosophical,  will  be  noted  upon  individual 
writers  of  whimsicality  and  humor  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  grotesqueries  of  Artemas  Ward  and  his  companions 
in  broad  humor  are  reflected  in  some  later  writers.  For  pure 
drollery,  David  Harum,  by  Edward  Westcott,  is  a  distinctive 
novel. 


Christopher  Morley 

(1890-) 

What  Mark  Twain  supplied  to  his  generation,  in  the  days 
of  demand  for  drollery  and  humor  of  the  laugh-provoking 
type,  Christopher  Morley  and  Irvin  Cobb  produce  for  this 
period  with  whimsicalities,  subtle  satire  and  fantasies.  Chris¬ 
topher  Darlington  Morley,  familiarly  known  as  Chris  or  Kit, 
was  born  at  Haverford,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor  of  mathematics.  Both  parents  were 
English  Quakers,  living  in  Woodbridge  before  they  came  to 
America.  This  was  the  home  town  of  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
the  poet,  to  whom  Christopher  Morley  has  paid  tribute  in  his 
Shandygaff.  The  boy  was  “tumbled  about  in  a  library”  in 
the  Haverford  home ;  he  spent  his  summers  in  England, 
and  he  calls  his  boyhood  “an  Anglo-American  capsule.”  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Haverford  College  and  contributed  to  its 
journal,  with  prose  and  verse.  Winning  the  Rhodes  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Oxford,  he  had  three  years  at  New  College.  He 
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wrote  more  verse  and  was  told  by  an  English  tutor,  “The 
chief  advantage  of  writing  verse  in  youth  is  that  it  improves 
one’s  prose  style  in  old  age.”  On  his  return  to  America 
he  entered  the  publishing  house  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
full  of  enthusiasm  about  his  own  prospective  books  and  those 
of  others.  The  immediate  result  was  Parnassus  on  Wheels, 
one  of  the  most  spontaneous  and  delightful  of  his  books, 
with  a  hero,  Roger  Mifflin,  who  is  a  true  companion  to 
readers. 

With  an  urge  towards  journalism,  he  was  for  a  time  on 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  then  on  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post;  in  the 
last  paper  he  began  his  famous  column,  “The  Bowling 
Green.”  In  1921,  he  came  to  the  parting  of  the  ways 
as  an  author.  Should  he  continue  to  write  bookish  es¬ 
says  and  whimsies,  varied  by  verses  about  home  life,  or 
should  he  branch  out  into  more  complex  fields?  His  answer 
came  in  “Referred  to  the  Author,”  a  short  story  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  Tales  from  a  Rolltop  Desk,  and  Where  the  Blue  Begins. 
In  this  latter  book  were  contributions  from  Christopher 
Morley,  humorist,  dramatist  and  philosophical  poet.  En¬ 
couraged  by  its  reception  he  took  his  family  to  a  little  village 
in  Normandy  where  he  wrote  Thunder  on  the  Left.  More 
capricious  and  intriguing  books  have  followed. 
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One-Act  Plays  (1924) 

*  Thunder  on  the  Left  (1925) 

*  The  Romany  Stain  (1926) 

*  The  Arrow  (1927) 

*  Essays  (1928) 


References 

A  Biographical  Sketch  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

Thomas  L.  Masson,  Our  American  Humorists  (19 22) 

Grant  Overton,  American  Nights  Entertainment  (1923) 

As  the  years  have  passed,  like  Mark  Twain,  Morley  has 
become  more  speculative  about  life.  He  has  never  lost  his 
whimsicality,  however,  as  The  Arrow  proves.  Romance,  al¬ 
legory  and  philosophy  are  mingled  in  his  typical  stories,  from 
Where  the  Blue  Begins  to  The  Arrow.  Gissing  is  a  com¬ 
panionable  dog,  as  well  as  a  symbol.  He  has  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  gift  with  childhood,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  His 
women  are  generally  more  convincing  than  his  men.  His 
structure  weakens  at  critical  moments,  especially  in  The 
Romany  Stain;  here  he  uses  tangled  metaphors  and  occa¬ 
sional  puns  that  are  hardly  justified  by  their  brilliance. 
“Exuberant  youth”  is  a  good  phrase  for  Morley  4  and  this 
quality  persists  from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  books ;  sometimes 
it  wavers  a  bit  in  his  column,  “The  Bowling  Green,”  now 
conducted  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  He  takes 
a  calm,  philosophical  attitude  toward  life,  studying  material 
and  psychic  forces,  and  he  emerges  into  a  realm  of  literary 
entertainment.  He  exemplifies  the  words  of  his  droll  “Prince 
of  Booksellers,”  Roger  Mifflin :  “Lord !  when  you  sell  a  man 
a  book  you  don’t  sell  him  just  twelve  ounces  of  paper  and 
ink  and  glue — you  sell  him  a  whole  new  life,  Love  and  friend¬ 
ship  and  humor  and  ships  at  sea  by  night — there’s  all  heaven 
and  earth  in  a  book,  a  real  book,  I  mean.”  Compare  his 
satiric  humor  with  that  of  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  or  Hilaire 
Belloc. 
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Irvin  Cobb 

(1876-) 

Among  the  most  prolific  writers  of  America  to-day  is 
Irvin  Shrewsbury  Cobb,  with  over  one  hundred  short  stories 
and  many  other  forms.  He  was  born  in  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  After  limited  schooling,  he  began  to  report  news, 
and  to  make  contributions  to  comic  weeklies.  At  nineteen 
he  was  editing  the  local  newspaper  in  his  birth  town.  Com¬ 
ing  to  New  York,  he  wrote  special  articles  for  the  Evening 
Sun  and  added  zest  to  the  humor  section  of  the  Evening 
World.  He  has  been  staff  contributor  to  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  for  many  years.  He  represented  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  abroad  during  the  war  years.  He  has  written 
musical  comedies  and  skits,  light  plays  and  those  of  more 
serious  trend,  like  “Under  Sentence”  (with  Roi  Cooper 
Megrue,  1916).  His  books  comprise  a  long  list  and 
varied  forms — travel  sketches,  essays  on  life  and  war, 
drolleries  of  long  and  shorter  pages,  like  Speaking  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  New  York  Through  Funny  Glasses  and  The  Life  of 
the  Party.  Among  his  most  representative  fiction,  with 
humor  rampant,  may  be  mentioned  Cobb’s  Anatomy,  Old 
Judge  Priest  (a  vivid  character  that  reappears  in  wit  and 
wisdom)  and  Alias  Ben  Alibi.  In  the  last  volume  is  another 
character  that  appeals  during  the  reading  and  dents  the  mem¬ 
ory,  Ben  Ali  Crisp,  long-time  city  editor  of  the  Star  in  old 
Park  Row.  This  is  an  episodic  story,  linked  with  the  editor’s 
many  adventures ;  but  it  has  more  conviction  and  spontaneity 
than  his  later  “first  novel,”  as  Chivalry  Peak  was  advertised 
to  be  (1927).  Irvin  Cobb  in  his  writings  has  contributed 
certain  phrases  to  the  vernacular  of  to-day,  like  “A  laugh 
a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,”  “Here  comes  the  bride,”  and 
“Stickfuls.”  Dialogue  is  his  forte  in  his  skits  and  fictional 
sketches.  Read  “A  Player  of  Hunches”  in  Alias  Ben  Alibi, 
as  example  of  his  witty  characterizations  (pp.  145-157). 
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George  Ade 

(1866-) 

Whether  a  caricaturist  is  a  novelist  may  be  a  moot  ques¬ 
tion  but,  in  any  list  of  American  writers  of  fiction,  the  name 
of  George  Ade  is  present.  He  is  in  a  class  by  himself — a 
humorist,  a  fabler,  a  philosopher  and  a  caricaturist.  Some¬ 
times,  he  writes  in  subtle  satire;  again,  he  is  slangy  and 
cynical.  His  earlier  Fables  in  Slang  (1899)  registered  his 
individual  bent;  he  has  not  changed  materially,  in  his  meth¬ 
ods,  as  the  years  have  passed,  producing  more  daring  and 
ambitious  caricatures  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  its 
tempting  foibles  and  gestures.  He  writes  comic  operas, 
plays,  photoplays,  and  a  few  longer  novels — but  his  repre¬ 
sentative  work  is  that  of  his  Fables,  written  in  a  form  that 
is  original  with  him  in  its  adaptation  to  his  themes  and 
people.  The  expressions  of  the  Americans  have  undergone 
many  changes  since  1899  and  George  Ade  has  adapted  his 
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“slanguage”  to  these  changes.  “Ade  has  that  sixth  sense  for 
language  which  is  one  of  the  marks  of  Americans  ...  he 
outdoes  a  nation  of  slang-makers  at  their  own  game,”  say 
the  writers  of  American  and  British  Literature  Since  i8po.5 

George  Ade  was  born  in  Kentland,  Indiana,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Purdue  University.  For  three  years,  after 
college,  he  did  newspaper  work  in  Lafayette,  Indiana;  then 
he  went  to  the  Chicago  Record  where  he  remained  for 
ten  years.  He  has  traveled  widely  and  taken  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics  of  his  native  state  and  the  nation.  As  trustee  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  he  assisted  David  E.  Ross  in  promoting  the  Ross- 
Ade  Stadium  at  that  university,  1923-1924.  As  caricaturist, 
he  appreciates  the  many  jokes  upon  himself,  both  in  text  and 
in  drawings.  His  dramatic  skill  has  shown  itself,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  in  such  successful  plays 
as  The  County  Chairman  and  The  College  Widow,  and  the 
well-directed  motion  pictures,  Our  Leading  Citizen  and  Back 
Home  and  Broke.  Although  the  demands  of  the  theater  and 
publishers  call  him  often  to  New  York,  he  prefers  to  live 
in  the  country,  at  his  home,  Hazelden  Farm,  Brook,  Indiana. 
Here  he  can  get  the  right  perspective  upon  life  and  enjoy 
to  the  full  his  mental  caricatures  of  the  college  student,  the 
struggling  money  getter,  and  the  anxious  social  climber. 
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George  Ade  is,  primarily,  a  humorist  of  an  exaggerated 
type.  He  tells  a  droll  story  to  illustrate  it  by  literary  cari¬ 
catures  ;  sometimes  he  creates  ridicule  rather  than  pure  hu¬ 
mor.  Incidentally,  he  is  a  moralist  who  teaches  his  lessons 
on  life  through  the  medium  of  slang  and  entertainment. 
His  people  are  recognizable  types.  A  reader  of  his  volumes 
of  Fables  would  get  a  good  idea  of  the  American  fads  and 
foibles  of  the  last  two  generations  in  business  and  sport,  in 
home  and  society.  There  is  a  resemblance  between  George 
Ade  and  Oliver  Herford  in  their  more  fantastic  caricatures, 
although  the  latter  is  a  monologuist  in  type.  Some  of  the 
drolleries  of  characterization  and  of  speech  used  by  George 
Ade  may  be  incorporated  into  the  common  speech  of  the  next 
generation,  in  written  as  well  as  oral  form. 

David  Grayson 

(1870-) 

There  are  whimsicality  and  subtle  humor  in  the  books 
by  David  Grayson,  and  there  is  mystery  in  the  name  and 
personality  of  the  writer.  At  least,  there  was  mystery  for 
ten  years ;  only  about  a  decade  ago  was  it  divulged  that 
David  Grayson  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker  are  one.  A  dual 
personality — and  yet  not  dual,  for  the  two  writers  have  the 
same  zest  in  living,  love  of  outdoors,  faith  in  humanity  and 
neighborliness,  whether  the  form  of  writing  is  that  of  schol¬ 
arly  research  and  biography,  or  Adventures  in  Friendship, 
Adventures  in  Understanding,  and  Adventures  in  Content¬ 
ment.  In  his  conversations,  as  in  his  writings,  Baker  has  a 
rare  fund  of  anecdote  and  humor ;  he  is  an  addict  of  long 
walks  and  chats  by  the  roadside.  When  he  went  to  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  to  live,  he  “fell  in  love”  with  a  big  elm  tree 
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and  the  broad  vista  of  hills  beyond — and  he  built  his  house 
“between  the  tree  and  the  hills.” 

Although  associated  for  many  years  with  New  York  and 
New  England,  Ray  Stannard  Baker  was  born  in  Lansing, 
Michigan.  He  was  educated  in  that  state,  taking  courses  in 
agriculture  and  in  law  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  For 
five  years  he  was  reporter  and  subeditor  of  the  Chicago 
Record.  He  took  walks  into  the  byways  as  well  as  the  streets 
of  the  town,  as  he  had  done  in  Michigan,  and  kept  notebooks, 
with  sketches  of  his  impressions  and  reflections.  Sometimes 
these  were  mere  phrases,  observations,  ideas  and  incidents; 
sometimes  they  were  longer  narratives.  “A  writer,”  he  says, 
“needs  to  sketch  just  as  a  painter  does.  He  can  learn  to  write 
in  no  other  way.  The  worthless  sketches  are  easily  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  worth-while  ones  filled  in  and  perfected  at  leisure 
in  the  study.”  He  was  interested,  also,  in  gardening  and 
fruit-growing,  in  doing  much  of  the  work  with  his  own 
hands. 

The  dual  nature  was  developing  even  during  the  Chicago 
years ;  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  under  dog,  as  he 
walked  the  streets  and  gathered  material  for  his  reporter’s 
columns ;  this  developed  later  into  Ray  Stannard  Baker’s 
work  and  writings  as  publicist  and  reformer.  He  came  into 
contact  with  quiet  nature  and  kindlier  humanity,  in  his 
country  walks,  while  he  dreamed  and  had  imaginative  visions 
of  what  he  might  paint,  as  David  Grayson.  He  began  to 
write  stories  for  the  Century,  McClure’s  Magazine  and  other 
journals  in  the  East,  tales  with  whimsical  situations  and 
very  real  people.  One  day  he  received  a  telegram  from  John 
S.  Phillips,  editor  of  McClure’s,  “Come  to  New  York.” 
When  it  was  suggested  (as  he  obeyed  the  summons)  that  he 
should  settle  in  New  York  and  assist  in  the  McClure  enter¬ 
prises,  he  replied,  “But  Eve  got  a  good  job  in  Chicago,  and 
a  growing  family  to  support,  and  I  can’t  just  cut  loose  in 
this  fashion.”  6  He  decided,  however,  to  cut  loose,  in  1898, 
and  became  editor  of  McClure’s  Syndicate  and  associate 
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editor  of  the  magazine.  Under  his  own  name  he  wrote 
about  railways  and  the  negro  problems  and  other  subjects 
of  unrest.  Mr.  McClure  sent  him  to  study  conditions  in 
the  East  and  Australia — but  he  got  only  as  far  as  Turkey 
and  there  shared  in  the  rescue  of  the  missionary,  Ellen 
Stone,  from  the  bandits.  His  accounts  were  always  force¬ 
ful  and  imaginative  but  without  exaggerations  of  the  truth. 
“Truth  and  sincerity  became  his  lodestars,”  says  Mr.  Dyer. 

For  relaxation,  in  the  intervals  of  globe-trotting  as  jour¬ 
nalist,  he  returned  to  his  family  in  Michigan  and  found 
Adventures  in  Contentment,  for  himself  as  well  as  his 
readers,  in  long  walks  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  farmers  and  loafing  by  the  wayside.  In  1906, 
John  S.  Phillips  gathered  a  group  of  writers  to  help  him 
with  a  new  magazine,  The  American.  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Mr. 
Dooley,  William  Allen  White  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
were  among  this  group.  To  this  magazine  the  last  writer 
began  to  contribute  his  sketches  of  nature  and  neighborliness, 
quite  as  contrasts  to  the  feature  articles  about  the  Standard 
Oil  methods  by  Miss  Tarbell,  or  the  “commercial  iniquity” 
by  Thomas  W.  Lawson.  Written  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
articles  of  a  different  sort  were  appearing  monthly.  How 
could  he  contribute  essays  and  stories  of  such  different  types  ? 
He  chose  his  pen  name  of  David  Grayson — and  pledged 
his  publisher  not  to  tel!  a  soul  of  his  identity.  So  completely 
was  the  secret  kept  that  not  even  Thomas  Fogarty,  the  illus¬ 
trator  with  all  his  insight  and  skill,  had  the  slightest  idea 
for  whom  he  was  making  his  interpretative  drawings.  It 
became  necessary  to  divulge  the  identity  of  David  Grayson 
because  an  impostor  appeared  and  claimed  the  name.  A 
recent  work  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  is  his  biography  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  masterly  study  of  the  personality  and 
times  of  this  war  president. 
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Selective  Bibliography 
(only  books  by  David  Grayson) 

*  Adventures  in  Contentment  (1907) 

*  Adventures  in  Friendship  (1910) 

*  The  Friendly  Road  (1913) 

*  Hemp  field  (1915) 

Great  Possessions  (1917) 

*  Adventures  in  Understanding  (1925) 

References 

Walter  W.  Dyer,  David  Grayson;  Adventurer  (1925;  book¬ 
let  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

Grant  Overton,  American  Nights  Entertainment  (1923) 

Fiction  like  that  by  David  Grayson  is  not  for  criticism ; 
it  is  for  enjoyment,  imaginative  and  uncritical  delight.  He 
is  the  literary  successor  of  Ik  Marvel,  the  easeful  writer 
of  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  and  Dream  Life ;  he  had,  also,  a 
double  in  his  personality,  Donald  G.  Mitchell  of  Edgewond 
Farm.  David  Grayson  is  a  literary  colleague  of  Kenneth 
Grahame  of  The  Golden  Age  and  The  Wind  Among  the 
Willozvs,  and  of  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson  of  When  Love  Is  Young 
and  In  the  Morning  Glozv.  He  is  less  emotional  than  these 
two  English  essayists  of  wistful  type;  he  is  more  of  a  story¬ 
teller.  “Hempfield”  becomes  a  real  place  to  the  reader; 
Harriet,  Horace  and  the  Scotch  preacher  are  vivid  per¬ 
sonalities.  As  hedonist,  he  combines  keen  love  of  nature 
with  robust  imagination.  “He  loved  to  invent  characters 
and  throw  them  into  unusual  situations  and  see  what  would 
become  of  them.”  7  There  is  no  trace  of  any  “Pollyanna 
heroine”  or  unreasonable  optimism  or  sermonic  strain  in  his 
books.  He  has  urged  men  and  women,  harassed  by  the 
problems  of  life,  and  bored  by  an  overproduction  of  sex- 
motivated  novels,  to  “use  their  robust  imaginations”  and 
get  out  “into  the  open.”  His  whimsicality  is  ingenious  and 
his  humor  is  genial. 


7  Ibid. 
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Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
(1870-) 

Cape  Cod  has  been  the  inspiration  of  books  and  pictures 
for  many  years.  Its  summer  colony,  in  many  places,  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  artists  and  writers,  seeking  material  and 
finding  it,  not  alone  in  the  seascapes,  and  cranberry  bogs  and 
quaint  villages  but  in  the  picturesque  characters  that  are 
generally  known  as  “natives.”  The  attitude  of  these  inhab¬ 
itants  towards  the  outsiders  is  often  one  of  endurance,  with  a 
whiff  of  salty  scorn.  Cape  Cod  Folks  by  Miss  McLean,  writ¬ 
ten  many  years  ago,  involved  the  author  in  libel  suits  because 
of  too  intimate  photography.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  is  regarded 
with  friendly  interest  by  his  neighbors  from  Plymouth  to 
Chatham,  from  Brewster  to  Provincetown.  Sara  Ware 
Bassett  has  written  three  stories  of  genial  mood  and  photo¬ 
graphic  scenes,  The  Taming  of  Zenas  Henry  (1915),  Har¬ 
bor  Road  (1919)  and  The  Green  Dolphin  (1926).  She  is 
skillful  in  dialogue  with  bits  of  humor  that  are  especially 
effective  in  the  first  novel. 

Joseph  Crosby  Lincoln  is  a  true  Cape  Codder  by  inherit¬ 
ance  and  residence.  He  was  born  at  Brewster,  descended 
from  three  generations  of  seamen  on  both  sides  of  his 
family.  Every  house  within  a  mile,  on  either  side  of  the 
Lincoln  home,  was  inhabited  by  some  “Cap’n.”  When  he 
was  a  year  old,  his  father  died  and  he  moved  to  Boston  with 
his  mother,  but  the  summers  were  passed  “on  the  Cape.” 
He  recalls  the  old  stagecoach  rides  from  Harwick  to  Chat¬ 
ham,  the  long  visits  with  fishermen,  lighthouse  keepers  and 
“cracker-box  orators  in  the  village  stores.”  The  odors  of 
pines,  and  seaweed,  the  mending  of  nets,  became  memory 
pictures.  He  was  not  able  to  go  to  college  for  financial 
reasons,  so  he  entered  a  broker’s  office  in  Brooklyn  for  a 
time ;  then  he  returned  to  Boston  to  study  commercial  draw¬ 
ing.  He  often  wrote  verses  and  jokes  “to  go  with  the 
drawings”;  some  of  these  were  published  in  The  League 
of  American  Wheelmen,  the  publicity  organ  of  bicycle  pro- 
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moters.  His  first  story  was  taken  by  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Cape  Cod  Ballads,  collected  verses  with  illustrations 
by  E.  W.  Kemble,  appeared  in  1902.  With  determination 
he  continued  to  write  stories,  long  and  short,  until  he  arrived 
on  the  list  of  representative  American  novelists  of  characteri¬ 
zation  and  humor. 


Selective  Bibliography 


*  Cap’n  Eri  (1904) 

*  Mr.  Pratt  (1906) 

*  Cy  Whittaker’s  Place  (1908) 

*  Keziah  Coffin  (1909) 

*  The  Depot  Master  (1910) 

Cap’n  Warren’s  Wards  (1911) 

*  The  Postmaster  (1912) 

*  Mr.  Pratt’s  Patients  (1913) 

Cap’n  Dan’s  Daughter  (1914) 

*  Mary-’Gusta  (1916) 

*  Extricating  Obadiah  (1917) 

*“ Shavings”  (1918) 

*  The  Portygee  (1919) 

*  Galusha  the  Magnificent  (1921) 

Fair  Harbor  (1922) 

*  Doctor  Nye  (1923) 

Rugged  Water  (1924) 

Queer  Judson  (1925) 

*  The  Aristocratic  Miss  Brewster  (ig2y) 

Silas  Bradford’s  Boy  (1928) 

Reference 

Grant  Overton,  American  Nights  Entertainment  (1923) 

Few  writers  have  been  so  uniform  in  style  and  characters, 
with  such  sustained  favor  among  readers,  as  Joseph  Lin¬ 
coln.  There  is  distinctive  humor  bubbling  anew  with  each 
story,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  as  in  The  Postmaster,  “Shav¬ 
ings,”  The  Portygee  and  Rugged  Water.  He  is  always  cheer¬ 
ful  in  general  tone,  although  there  are  passages  of  wistfulness 
and  pathos.  The  first  impression  of  his  stories  is  that  of 
the  genial  humanity  of  the  author;  the  second  is  of  the 
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true-to-life  atmosphere.  Permeating  all,  is  his  spontaneous 
humor,  which  emanates  from  his  characters  and  situations 
of  drollery.  His  diction  is  sometimes  lax  and  uneven  but 
he  affords  compensating  passages  of  vivid  photography — of 
Cap’n  Zeb  and  Ezra  Titcomb,  of  Doctor  Nye  and  the  “old 
maids,”  Althea  Bemis  and  Keziah  Coffin. 

The  Aristocratic  Miss  Brewster  is  one  of  his  best-plotted 
novels.  The  heroine  defies  traditions  and  establishes  a  trade 
when  family  fortunes  fail,  in  spite  of  village  gossips  and 
sturdy  Cape  Cod  lover.  How  would  you  designate  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  Joseph  Lincoln  has  made  to  American  litera¬ 
ture?  Are  his  stories  ephemeral  in  interest  or  do  they  grip 
the  memory?  He  belongs  in  the  classification  of  novelists 
of  background,  as  well  as  those  of  humor. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

(1859-1923) 

In  the  fiction  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  as  in  that  by 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  there  are  two  outstanding  qualities:  that 
of  genial  faith  in  humanity  and  of  spontaneous  humor.  Both 
writers  achieved  success  with  incidents  of  homely  life  and 
underlying  philosophy  of  cheer.  There  are  hints  of  Frank 
Stockton  in  certain  situations  in  Mrs.  Wiggin’s  books.  The 
Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl,  Rebecca  at  Sunnybrook  Farm  and 
Mother  Carey’s  Chickens.  She  awakened  emotions  of  varied 
kinds;  she  became  endeared  to  her  readers  evidenced  by 
the  many  visitors  each  year  to  her  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saco  River,  “Quillcote”  at  Hollis,  Maine.  She  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  but  much  of  her  girlhood  was  passed  in 
New  England;  she  was  a  student  at  Abbott  Academy,  An¬ 
dover,  Massachusetts.  When  she  was  eighteen,  because  of 
her  father’s  ill  health,  the  family  moved  to  California.  She 
was  personally  interested  in  free  kindergartens  and  gave 
actual  civic  service  towards  securing  these,  in  addition  to  her 
literary  reflections  of  this  interest  in  the  child  classics,  Tim¬ 
othy’s  Quest  and  Polly  Oliver’s  Problem.  With  her  sister, 
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Nora  Archibald  Smith,  she  edited  and  wrote  juveniles  for 
several  years.  In  her  personality,  as  in  her  books,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  (in  later  life  Mrs.  George  C.  Riggs)  was  a 
vital,  sympathetic  neighbor  to  old  and  young,  who  knew 
her  by  actual  contact  or  through  her  stories. 

Selective  Bibliography 

*  The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol  (1888) 

*  The  Story  of  Patsy  (1889) 

*  Timothy’s  Quest  (1890) 

Penelope’s  Progress  (1898) 

The  Story  Hour  (1900;  with  Nora  Archibald  Smith) 

*  The  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl  (1902) 

*  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  (1903) 

New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca  (1907) 

*  Rose  of  the  River  (1906) 

*  The  Old  Peabody  Pew  (1907;  dramatized,  1914) 

*  Susanna  and  Sue  (1909) 

*  Mother  Carey’s  Chicken ;  (1911;  dramatized,  1915) 

My  Garden  of  Memory  (1923).  Autobiography. 

References 

Nora  Archibald  Smith,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  As  I  Knew 
Her  (1925) 

Grant  Overton,  The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (rev.  ed., 
1928) 

Whether  she  was  writing  for  children  or  adults,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  was  a  raconteur;  her  style  was  deft  and 
her  action  was  swift.  Her  Experiences  are  admirable  as 
travel  books.  Her  humor  is  in  climactic  scenes ;  recall  the 
rehearsal  of  the  Ruggles  for  the  Birds’  Christmas  party,  or 
Rebecca’s  soap-selling  adventure  and  her  famous  couplet : 

When  Joy  and  Duty  clash 
Let  Duty  go  to  smash. 

In  technique  The  Old  Peabody  Pew  surpasses  her  other 
fiction  in  sustained  humor,  pathos  and  delicate  romance. 
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Susanna  and  Sue  does  not  deserve  its  fate  of  submergence. 
It  is  an  artistic  picture  of  the  later  days  of  Shaker  settle¬ 
ments  with  stress  upon  the  changes  in  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  Clara  Endicott  Sears  has  written  parallelisms  with 
this  motive  of  the  Shakers  in  The  Bell-Ringer  (1918)  and 
The  Romance  of  Fiddler’s  Green  (1922).  How  does  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  compare  with  Louisa  M.  Alcott  as  char¬ 
acter  photographer  in  the  home? 

Alice  Hegan  Rice 

(1870-) 

A  third  writer  of  homely  tales,  who  has  “made  the  people 
laugh”  with  new  courage,  is  Alice  Hegan  Rice;  she  ranks 
with  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  and  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  in  genial 
humanity  and  keen  humor.  She  was  born  in  a  big,  rambling 
house  at  Shelbyville,  Kentucky.  She  spent  her  girlhood  in 
Louisville.  At  her  birthplace,  in  the  summers,  Aunt  Susan, 
the  faithful  negro  nurse,  told  her  stories  and  folk  tales  that 
lingered  in  memory.  She  has  a  strain  of  poetic  dreaminess 
which  mingles  with  her  humor.  When  she  was  sixteen  she 
was  writing  anonymously  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
“The  Reveries  of  a  Spinster,”  modeled  after  Ik  Marvel’s 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.  She  knew  the  kindly,  poor  and 
philosophical  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch”  in  real 
life.  To  her,  Mrs.  Rice  and  her  mother  took  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  their  “give-away  bag”  and  received  recompense  in 
her  appreciation  and  witty  wisdom.  Additions  to  this  norm 
of  the  story  were  made,  as  it  expanded  into  the  famous 
novel  which  has  been  widely  translated.  Mr.  Opp  and  Quin 
have  sustained  insight  and  charm.  In  1902,  Alice  Hegan 
married  Cale  Young  Rice,  the  poet  of  Kentucky  whose 
work  is  highly  rated  here  and  in  England  by  conservative 
critics.  Together  they  travel  and  write  short  stories  of  humor 
and  reflective  poetry.  Both  were  recently  given  Litt.D.D.’s 
by  Rollins  College,  Florida. 
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Selective  Bibliography 

*  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  (1901) 

*  Lovey  Mary  (1903) 

Sandy  (1905) 

*  Mr.  Opp  (1909) 

*  Calvary  Alley  (1917) 

*  Quin  (1921).  Post-war  tale. 

*  Turn  About  Tales  (1921;  with  Cale  Young  Rice) 

*  Winners  and  Losers  (1925;  with  Cale  Young  Rice) 


Alice  Duer  Miller 

(1874-) 

Versatile  and  intriguing  is  the  writing  of  the  fictionist, 
Alice  Duer  Miller.  She  writes  seriously  at  times;  more 
often  she  sparkles  with  wit  and  humor.  She  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  and  educated  at  Barnard  College.  Her 
major  course  was  mathematics  and  she  planned  to  teach  this 
science  but  she  married  before  the  slowly-acting  school  prin¬ 
cipal  decided  to  engage  her  for  the  position.  Henry  Wise 
Miller,  her  husband,  now  a  well-known  financier  of  Wall 
Street,  was  a  speculator  in  Costa  Rican  coffee  plantations 
when  they  were  married.  For  a  time  they  lived  in  “a  Costa 
Rican  jungle”;  then  they  returned  to  New  York  and  Mrs. 
Miller  taught  school  and  wrote  fiction  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  the  growing  family.  Her  stories  sold  well  from  the  first 
attempts  for  she  had  ideas,  skill  in  characterization,  wit  and 
good  technique. 

Selective  Bibliography 

The  Modern  Obstacle  (1903) 

Calderon’s  Prisoner  (1904) 

Less  Than  Kin  (1909) 

*  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen  (1916) 

*  Ladies  Must  Live  (1917) 

The  Happiest  Time  of  Their  Lives  (1918) 

*  The  Charm  School  (1919) 

*  The  Beauty  and  the  Bolshevist  (1920) 

*  Manslaughter  (1921) 
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*  Are  Parents  People?  (1924) 

*The  Reluctant  Duchess  (1925) 

Instruments  of  Darkness  (1926).  A  modernized  version  of 
“Macbeth.” 

*  Welcome  Home  (1928).  Short  stories. 

References 

Harvey  O’Higsins,  “A  Lady  Who  Writes,”  New  Yorker,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1927. 

Boston  Transcript,  book  section,  July  30,  1927 
Grant  Overton,  The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels  (rev.  ed., 
1928) 

While  Mrs.  Miller’s  novels  and  novelettes  are,  primarily, 
entertaining  in  their  reactions  on  their  readers,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  deeper  meaning  to  her  stories  than  shows  on  the 
surface;  such  serious  motives  characterize  The  Charm 
School,  Manslaughter,  with  a  beautiful,  willful  heroine,  and 
The  Reluctant  Duchess,  with  its  problem  of  international 
marriages.  Lighter  in  satiric  wit  are  Ladies  Must  Live,  and 
the  novelettes,  Welcome  Home  and  Her  Mother's  Jewels, 
comedies  of  adventure  and  manners. 

SATIRISTS  AND  HUMOROUS  SKETCHERS 

Many  of  the  genuine  humorists  in  American  literature 
have  not  written  novels ;  they  have  produced  sketches,  witty 
essays  and  skits.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  (1862-1922)  wrote 
about  sixty  small  books  of  verses,  plays  and  sketches.  He 
was  a  humorist  of  versatility  and  good  taste  whose  drolleries 
about  The  Idiot,  The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx  and  Coffee 
and  Repartee  contain  epigrams  that  are  often  recalled  by 
the  older  generation.  Like  De  Maupassant  and  H.  C.  Bun- 
ner,  he  caught  the  atmosphere  of  people  and  places  and 
reproduced  these  with  imitative  humor  and  sympathy.8 

Ellis  Parker  Butler,  born  in  Iowa  (1869),  aroused  the 


8  Thomas  L.  Masson,  Our  American  Humorists  (1922). 
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laugh  of  the  public  by  a  single  book,  Pigs  is  Pigs  (1906). 
There  is  genuine  humor  in  later  skits  and  parodies  but  none 
have  attained  the  favor  of  the  first  book. 

Mr.  Dooley  (Finley  Peter  Dunne)  was  born  in  Chicago 
(1867).  He  is  the  philosophical  humorist  of  his  generation 
in  dialect  which  fits  the  characters  of  Mr.  Dooley  in  the 
Hearts  of  his  Countrymen,  Mr.  Dooley  Says,  and  kindred 
volumes.  He  is  an  older  “cousin”  in  literature  of  Will 
Rogers,  literary  cartoonist. 

Wallace  Irwin,  born  in  Oneida,  New  York  (1866),  has 
written  burlesques  for  newspapers  and  theaters,  topical  songs 
and  parodies  in  Fairy  Tales  Up  to  Now.  The  humor  is 
more  strained  in  his  later,  realistic  novels. 

Don  Marquis  (Donald  Robert  Perry  Marquis,  1878-) 
mingles  poetic  and  dramatic  gifts  with  humor.  He  writes 
grim,  tragic  plays  like  The  Dark  Hours  and  Out  of  the  Sea 
(1927),  a  poetic  folk  tale  of  Cornwall  modernized.  He 
writes,  also,  such  whimsies  as  The  Old  Soak  (1921)  or  The 
Cruise  of  the  Jasper  B.  (1925). 

Octavus  Roy  Cohen  (1891-)  is  a  distinctive  humorist 
in  negro  dialect ;  he  seems  a  successor  to  Joel  Chandler  Har¬ 
ris  in  such  sketches  and  tales  as  Polished  Ebony  (1919),  As¬ 
sorted  Chocolates  (1922),  and  Florian  Slappey  Goes  Abroad 
(1928).  He  is  often  gay  and  sympathetic,  and  delights  in 
play  upon  words  in  his  short  stories  (often  appearing  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post )  like  “Write  and  Wrong,”  “Lass 
and  a  Lack”  and  “Claws  in  the  Contract.”  He  understands 
the  negro  temperament  and  uses  psychological  modes  in 
analysis. 

Julian  Street  (1879-)  is  a  prize  winner  with  short 
stories  and  plays.  He  may  be  satirical  in  Paris  a  la  Carte 
or  whimsical  in  Welcome  to  Our  City  and  Cross  Sections. 
Mr.  Bisbee’s  Princes  (1925)  has  sustained  humor  and  keen 
characterization. 

Carolyn  Wells  (Mrs.  Hadwin  Houghton,  1873-)  is  a 
humorist  by  nature  who,  in  later  development,  has  become 
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a  writer  of  many  detective  stories.  She  has  created  a  “sec¬ 
ond  Sherlock  Holmes,”  as  her  sleuth,  Fleming  Stone,  has 
been  called  by  some  critics.  She  is  humorist  still  in  her 
dialogue  and  droll  situations  in  The  Mystery  Girt  (1922), 
Wheels  Within  Wheels  (1923)  and  The  Fourteenth  Key 

(1924). 

Donald  Ogden  Stewart  (1894-)  revealed  his  witty 
quality  in  college  (Yale)  and  to  the  reading  public  when  he 
wrote  A  Parody  Outline  of  History.  Almost  simultane¬ 
ously,  George  Chappell  wrote  The  Cruise  of  the  Kawa,  pos¬ 
ing  as  Dr.  Traprock.  These  two  young  men  parodied,  with 
real  skill,  H.  G.  Wells’s  history  and  O’Brien’s  popular 
Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas.  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 
has  used  satire  and  travesty  to  describe  American  tourists 
in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haddock  Abroad  (1926)  and  its  sequel. 

Robert  Benchley  (1889-)  has  exercised  his  wit  and 
parody  while  editing  the  Harvard  Lampoon,  Vanity  Fair  and 
as  dramatic  editor  of  Life,  since  1920.  Fictionized  essays 
and  skits  are  collected  in  Of  All  Things  (1921),  Love  Con¬ 
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